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WaALL-FLOWERS. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


PART I. 

THE weather was lovely, even for mid-April 
—a southern, not a northern April—full of pro- 
mise of bloom and plenty in budding flowers 
and fruit trees, all aglow with pink-like sunset 
clouds, or white as from a new fall of snow. 
The March winds had piped their last, and 
gone to sleep for twelve months to come, and 
thesunshine—still, bright, beneficent—lay upon 
the old town. Lay nowhere more brightly and 
warmly than along a broad, quiet street lined 
with houses, that, ten years before, were neat 
as well as spacious, and tenanted each by the 
owner thereof. This was the court end of the 
city, and the denizens of this particular block 
were some of the ‘‘ best families” in the State. 
And in the palmy days of Richmond, the seven- 
hilled, the phrase was not meaningless. In the 
sombre mansiens over there on the sunny side 
of the way, there "sed to be brave merry-mak- 
ings on holidays aud family anniversaries of 
birth or marriage. Laces and jewels, that had 
been heirlooms for generations, were worn 
with quiet satisfaction the holders were too 
well-bred to exhibit, There was abundant, 
not ostentatious, display of ancient silver 
stamped with crests—tankards, goblets, and 
the like—and mighty mustering of courtly 
‘gentlemen of the old school,” with white 
neckceloths and shaven chins, smoothly-gallant 
speech and Chesterfieldian bows; and beauti- 
ful old ladies, who were not ashamed to wear 
veritable caps, albeit of finest web, over their 
own silvery hair, and whose silks were decorous 
in fashion, and grave in hue, as befitted the 
autumn of life. The sons and danghters of 
these worthies bore well their part in the 

social world; ate savory meats, drank costly 
wines, danced, married, and were given in 
marriage, until the day that the war came and 
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took the ,;oung men away, leaving the maidens 
to weep over the desolation of their people, the 
wasting of their pleasant places. 

The fire, which was the jinale of the four 
years’ tragedy, had spared this aristocratic 
quarter, and none of the homesteads we speak 
of had passed into the hands of aliens. But a 
nameless shadow brooded upon roof-trees and 
thresholds, something more solemn than the 
decay which is the work of time alone. Two 
or three of the residents, keenly appreciative 
of the change, yet hardly comprehending in 
what it consisted, had tried to enliven the 
exterior of their dwellings by repainting the 
wood work—window-frames, doors, etc.—but 
the appearance of the square was not more 
cheerful for their efforts. The other portions 
of the buildings thus treated looked yet more 
dingy, and their neighbors’ domiciles more 
dreary, 

The corner house had not been retouched 
since the fearful ‘“‘three days’’ that enveloped 
the city in a shroud of pitchy smoke, hovering 
like a funereal banner over the deserted capital, 
leaving everywhere grimness in place of fair- 
ness, burning for beauty, ashes in hearts as 
upon hearthstones. The ornamental iron 
lamp-posts on either side of the stone steps 
—vestiges of a period antedating gas—were 
broken in some places, and red with rust. The 
paint was scaling from the window-facings 
and the double-leaved front door in unsightly 
biotches, as if the building had broken out with 
leprosy. “The inner shutters, once white, were 
now a dirty yellow, and in the attic story more 
than one yawning pane bespoke shiftlessness 
or abject poverty. Along the front of the first 
floor ran a balcony, upon which opened the 
parlor windows, The flooring was rotten and 
discolored, gaping here and there into holes; 
but it was the most attractive feature of the 
exterior, dlled, as it was, from end to end with 
plants in pots—geraniums, inne and 
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citron aloes—the only ones in bloom being a fine 
show of wall-tlowers, yellow and brown. The 
sun warmed them into brightness and ,fra- 
grance, and the light breeze bor¢’their breath 
into the room beyond the gay array. 

“Tt is of no use!”’ a young girl was saying, 
standing in the middle of the floor, and looking 
despairingly about her. ‘Do whatI will, the 
place is shabby and mean, even to my eyes, 
which ate used to it. How much more”’+ 
She threw her duster down petulantly, and, 
sinking upon an ottoman, surveyed the apart- 
ment with a curl of her pretty lip, in which 
real sorrow blended with contempt. 

Yet it had been a noble room in its day. 
There was melancholy grandeur in the lofty 
ceilings, defaced with dust and dampness, and 
massive cornices, from which pieces had fallen, 
and never been replaced; in the oaken wain- 
scot and curiously-carved mantels, the arched 
doorways, and the tarnished frames of the once 
august line of old portraits upon the wall. The 
floor was also of oak, stanch and tight, but un- 
covered, save for a faded rug in front of the 
fire-place. The furniture, heavy and dark with 
age, yet partook of the general air of decadence. 
The upholstery was frayed, and the originally 
warm tints had degenerated into one uniform 
shade of reddish brown. The windows were 
curtainless. 

“Tf we had but white Holland shades,” sighed 
the young lady, “‘or hanging baskets! But, 
dear me! where is the sense of taiking and 
wishing? I might as well ask for Aladdin’s 
lamp atonce.” Shé tapped the bare floor with 
the toe of a neat foot, and looked heartily dis- 
contented, thoroughly discouraged. 

Hers was a hard case, but, in that section of 
our land, one so commun as to excite little 
remark. Dandled in the lap of luxury from 
her babyhood until she had passed her eigh- 
teenth year, she had known no heavier imposi- 
tion upon mind and body than the usual course 
of stndy appointed to damsels of high degree, 
until the war put an end to her first season 
*“out.”” Since then, to use her own phrase, she 
had not had “ half a chance in life.”” Roswell 
Temple, her father, was a wealthy man in days 
gone by, a lawyer by profession, but had lived 
for years in elegant leisure upon the interest of 
his inherited and aequired property. Of his 
two sons, one had been slain at Manassas, the 
other at Sharpsburg. Peace found him impov- 
erished, prematurely aged, and so utterly with- 
out oceupation that he was obliged to allow his 
eldest daughter, a widow, whose husband had 
also fallen in battle, to go out as a daily music- 
teacher; his wife and second daughter to take 
in sewing; while Bertha, the youngest, played 
maid-of-all-work, their only colored servant 
being cook and washerwoman. None of them 
grumbled in the hearing of the others or of 
their neighbors, and their reticence was the 
more praiseworthy, since they were not, as a 





family, what were called original secessionists, 
Mr. Temple had taken strong ground against 
disunien from the first, argued in support of 
his views in public and in private, and the 
elder daughters had gone so far as openly to 
sport the Uniun colors, until the fall of Sumter, 
But Virginian blood runs deep; and the com- 
bat fairly inaugurated upon Virginian soil, and 
the sons conscripted, the Temples had cast in 
their lot “with the Confederacy, along with 
thousands of others as half-hearted in the 
cause. They had watched the progress of the 
army, of which their “‘ boys” made a part, with 
breathless interest; prayed for the victory, 
which meant their precious ones’ safety ; and 
mourned over disaster, that stood almost as the 
synonym of the young soldier’s death or cap- 
tivity. Mrs. Temple’s carpets and silver went 
to help defray the cost of the later campaigns, 
and her husband considered that he couid not 


hold back his means from the support of the’ 


government under which he lived. 

Bertha, alone of her name, had been a tho- 
rough rebel from the beginuing to the end of 
the needless strife. Her political teacher was 
a certain Sterling Cabell, a law student at the 
university when hostilities began. He was 
twenty-three, Bertha nineteen, and there had 
existed between them a sort of unofficial engage- 
ment for more than a year. They exchanged 
letters every week, and for five months prior to 
the momentous Fourteenth of April the gentle- 
man’s epistles had preached in equal measure 
of secession and love. He had sprung to arms 
with the host of Southern braves, so many of 
whom lie beneath the sod on which they fought; 
and for a year, as Bertha stitched army shirts, 
and wounded her fingers with stiff tent cloth, 
she was stimulated by the remembrance that 
she was a soldier’s love, and the hope of being 
a warrior’s bride. But Cabell’s expected pro- 
motion did not come. His patrician shoulders 
femained guiltless of shoulder-straps, and his 
stout heart began to waver. Not with doubts 
of the justice of the cause, but with misgivings 
as to the ultimate success of the right. He 
filled his letters with railings at iniquity and 
nepotism in high piaces, at unnecessary hard- 
ships laid upon the many, and the privileges of 
the favored few; at general mismanagement 
and individual corruption, until Bertha felt the 
firm earth changing toa quicksand. At length, 
he obtained an indefinite leave of absence, upon 
pretext of visiting relatives on the Eastern 
shore, and disappeared. 

Bertha had a letter from him by post, an- 
nouncing his departure for “‘ other scenes than 
those that had worn out patience and hope,” 
promising to keep her informed of his move- 
ments, and bidding her “trust in him, and 
wait.” Then a year passed—a year that made 
a woman of her, which would have broken the 
spirits and health of a weaker girl, for she 
heard not one word to indicate the direction of 
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his flight, if he had flown—only cruel, and what | 
she felt were slanderous, rumors of defection 
and desertion. Thenablockade-runner brought 
her a full, she said a satisfactory, explanation 
under his own hand, He had been misused, 
depreciated, kept down, in the Confederate 
army; and, in a moment of desperation, had 
accepted an invitation from his maternal uncle, 
an affluent New York citizen, to visit him. He 
intended then honestly to return to the South 
as soon as bodily and mental vigor was re- 
stored by rest, for he had been brutally over- 
wrought in the service. Nor had he changed 
his mind. Should the strife be prolonged, he 
would not be recreant to the holy cause. 

“Once a Virginian, always a Virginian !’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘Wherever I may be, in heart and 
spirit I am ever with you and in my beloved 
State. In the hope that I may be granted an 
opportunity of serving her abroad, I have come 
to England. My uncle, a bachelor, and a man | 
of wealth, taste, and education, is my travelling- 
companion. Heis kind tome as if he were my 
father ; but this, nor any other consideration, 
will weigh with me one instant, when the 
coveted moment shall arrive that opens the 
way to my home, to glory, and to you. I have 
a presentiment that the time is not far distant. 
Watch for me!” 

The letter came to Bertha just after the news | 
that Kidder, her second brother, had been left 
dead in Maryland. ‘Sterling, at least, is out 
of reach of the bullets,’’ she said, kissing the 
lifeless sheet. ‘‘ What is glory coipared with 
life ?”” 

A question echoed by thousands of other wo- 
men’s hearts, however gallanily their owners 
have borne up to sustain the courage, to ap- 
plaud the valor of lovers, husbands, and sons. 

Hopefulness was Nature’s best endowment 
to her—a high, buoyant spirit, that seldom 
bowed, and that not for long. She put Ster- 
ling’s letter away with her precious hid trea- 
sure, and waited. Another billet—a mere 
flag-of-truce note, dated Alexandria, Egypt, 
and sent under cover to a friend in New York 
—had reached her just before the conclusion of 
the four years’ struggle. He was then on his 
way to the Holy Land, and did not expect to 
return for many months. The war had been 
over a whole year, now, and the card on the 
centre-table behind her was the only communi- | 
cation she had received, meanwhile, from him, 
who was never out of her trne heart for an 
hour. A colored waiter from the Spottswood 
Hotel had brought it that morning. 








_DEAR Mrs. TEMPLE: With your permis- 
sion, my uncle, Mr. Dent, and mvself, will do 
ourselves the pleasure of calling upon you to- 
day at.one o’clock P. M. Sincerely, 

STERLING CABELL. 


“How queer and formal !’’ said Ellen Temple, 
“To mamma, too! and not a word about us!” 
carefully refraining from looking at Bertha, 





*“T do not quite comprehend it, my dear,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Temple, re-reading the pencilled 
lines. ‘‘I should have thought Sterling would 
feel suffiviently at home to cume at once to us 
as he used to,”’ 

‘Times have altered, mother dear,’’ Bertha 
responded, gayly, dancing off with the priceless 
bit of pasteboard in her hand, to the music of 
her own heart-beats. ‘He is not sure what 
reception he will have to meet, yet does not 
want to take us by surprise,’’ she said to her- 
self, while she swept and dusted. ‘If he came 
alone, he would have to talk to all ; so he brings 
his uncle.”’ 

‘‘ Bertha!’ Mrs. Temple appeared at the door. 
“ Your friends will dine with us, of course?” 

** Not ‘of course,’ ma’am ; but it will be only 
polite to invite them, I suppose,” her counte- 
nance falling perceptibly. ‘‘In that case I will 
goto market. Father’s ideas are too lordly.” 

‘¢ What shal! we have?’’ The Temples rarely 
had dinner company, now, but the lady’s hos- 
pitable instincts were ready as ever. ‘‘ Soup, 
of course. Then for fish, boiled or baked shad, 
with egg-sauce. Poultry is out of season, but 
lamb is in.’”’ 

Bertha shook her prudeut head. ‘ But fright- 
fully dear. Beefsteak or mutton-chop would 
suit our purse much better.” 

** For a gentleman’s dinner, ny love?” 

** Poor little mother! It is too bad I can’t 
afford to please you in th’s respect. But a 
plain family dinner is all we can offer. We 
will give them a hearty welcome to compen- 
sate for deficiencies. For dessert, I will have 
whipped custards and sponge-cake, then black 
coffee. The wine, pastry, olives, and sauces, 
they must do withont for this once. I dare say 
they have dined less sumptuously in an Arab 
tent, or among the Laplanders, upon sour 
camel’s milk and train oil.”’ 

“Sterling will be shocked at finding every- 
thing sc changed,”” murmured Mrs. Temple, 
meekly retreating. 

As I have said, audible repiuing was tacitly 
forbidden by the family policy, as were refer- 
ences to their former estate. They bore their al- 
tered fortunes with equanimity that would have 
excited amazement and admiration had this not 
also been the hab‘t of most of their neighbors, 
They were conquered. That was an accepted® 
fact which fretting would not alter. They must 
live by some means, and whatever handle came 
uppermost was laid hold of, provided it was an 
honest livelihood they hoped to earn by using 
it. Necessity made labor honorable. But her 
mother’s sigh sank cuttingly into Bertha’s 
heart. She had not thought how these things 
would strike her lover, She must remember 
that the experiences which had modified her 
views upon certain subjects, had not been his— 
that he would hardly know her home for the 
same he used to admire. Would her welcome 
blind him to the dulness and poverty of her 
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surroundings? Would he not miss the appli- 
ances of wealth and retinement he had ever 
connected in thought with her? 

** Asif he didn’t know why our circumstances 
are altered !’’ she said, aloud, and rebukingly. 
** When he thinks of this, my purple calico will 
be a regal robe.”’ 

Nevertheless, she set about arranging the 
furniture to the best advantage, stepping like 
a young princess, to and fro, and carolling 
lightly— 

* Banish, O maiden, thy fears of to-morrow, 

Dash from thy cheek, love, the tear-drop of sor- 

row; 

Pleasure flies swiftly and sweetly away, 

Tears for to-morrow, but kisses to-day !”” 
she warbled, plying the feather duster the 
while, wheeling straight-backed chairs out of 
line with the wall, setting the sofas cornerwise, 
polishing t*e tall jars on the ends of the mantel, 
getting down on her knees to brush the dust 
from the carved legs of the piano, and, as she 
passed, dropping her fingers upon the keys in 
a snatched accompaniment to the roundelay. 
It was at this moment that a gentleman, pass- 
ing on the sidewalk, turned his head at the 
sound of the music and saw her. 

The sun streamed through an unshuttered 
side window, and glorified her as she stood 
against the background of a dark portrait—the 
full-length presentment of some remote ances- 
tor—her light chestnat hair rippling back from 
her white forehead. “ Fluffy,”’ she called it, 
because it would never lie smooth. It was an 
aureola, now, every rebellious str-nd a thread 
of light. Her eyes were downcast, her cheeks 
flushed, and lips smilingly apart oe the 
words of her song. 

“ Tears for to-morrow, but kisses to-day !” 
She moved away to a dusty old cabinet, still 
singing, and the spectator, recovering himself 
with a start, glanced at the upper windows as 
one nervous of observation, and walked on. 

** Kisses to-day! kisses to-day!’’ The birds 
twittered it in the boughs above his head ; the 
distant ham of the river pulsed an accompani- 
ment to the tune he played with his fingers 
upon the cane he carried. 

“A pure, rich soprano voice, and a striking- 
looking girl !’’ he thought, as a plausible solu- 

jon of the enchantment. ‘‘This was doubtless 
a handsome street in former days. The double 
row of shade-trees must be very pleasant in 
summer. Northern capital is ail that is needed 
to make the city the joy of the whole South, as 
it is beautiful for situation. It is time I was 
making my way back to the hotel. The young 
people have returned from their ride by this. 
‘ Kisses to-day! kisses to-day !"”" He broke off 
with a half laugh as he detected himself hum- 
ming air and words. ‘It must be because the 
ress of the world is so full of life and sunshine 
that IT am betrayed into boyish lightness!” 

There could not be a more attractive route to 





the lower part of the city than the way by 
which he had come, and this, of necessity, led 
him past the baleony where were the wall- 
flowers. He could smell them from the street, 
the front yard being a mere strip, and, that he 
might inhale the delicious odor, his pace lagged, 
and he looked appreciatively toward the nod- 
ding, smiling ranks. 

She was busy still, mounted on an ottoman, 
dusting the tiukling pendants of the old-fash- 
joned chandelier, her round arms exposed by 
the pinned-up sleeves of the lilac print that 
fitted perfectly to the taper waist and beauti- 
fully-moulded bust; her face upturned and 
earnest. But she was not singing. Perhaps 
she would break out again, asa bird trills after 
flight, when she stepped back to the floor. The 
fragment he had caught would haunt him until 
he heard the rest of the air—couid fit the stray 
tones together in his mind. It was disagree- 
able to have a “singing in one’s head.”” He 
stepped to the curb-stone, gazed intently up, 
then down the street, and feigned to wait for 
some one, striking idly with his cane at a knot 
of dandelions on the edge of the gutter. The 
expected comrade did not appear, although he 
lingered two, three minutes, nor did the song- 
stress resume her strain. When convinced 
that waiting was vain, he pursued his prome- 
nade, first casting a final glance over and 
through the wall-flower hedge. The mute mu- 
sician sat on the ottoman where she had stood 
just now, her palms pressed hard together in 
pain or vexation, her eyes on the floor—the 
picture of mutinous grief—in reverie, he was 
sure, for he could see that she was alone. 

‘‘Not all the tears for to-morrow, I am 
afraid,’’ said the unseen spectator of the tab- 
leau, and went on his way. ‘I am the richer 
by a picture for the delay, if I did not learn my 
song.”’ 

Bertha did not weep. She had shed all her 
tears during the war, she was wont to say. It 
was certain she had learned rare lessons in that 
terrible discipline of life. Crying would not 
renovate the tattered cushions or recarpet the 
floor, or replenish the wine-vault, any more 
than it would call back Maury and Kidder 
from their bloody graves. Repining eased nei- 
ther the greater nor lighter burdens laid upon 
the reduced family. There was no harm in 
wishing that she could give Sterling a better 
dinner, and please his fastidious eye in the 
matter of furniture, or offer him a ride behind 
such horses as her father once kept. There 
was folly in making of these inconveniences a 
sorrow. 

“*T thought the Temples had too much right 
pride to know false shame!” she railed at her 
passing weakness. ‘ And that I had too much 
common sense to be wasting time in useless re- 
grets and unwarrantable forebodings, when I 
have to go to market and then make my cus- 
tards and cake.” 
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She went from the kitchen to the dining-room 
and laid the table there before she dressed. 
The napery was fine and white, and the neces- 
sary articles of silverware bore the unmistak- 
able stamp of aristocratic antiquity. But the 
old China and cut-glass being fragile, were not 
a perfect set, and the additions made to it were 
of vastly inferior quality. 

“When I have put flowers in the napkins, 
and a bouquet in the centre of the table, where 
the épergne ought to be, it will be passable,” 
she reflected. ‘‘If I had even small beer to 
pour into the wineglasses, I would set them 
on. They give an air to a dinner nothing else 
ean. Iamafraid my hankering after the pomps 
and vanities is incurable.’’ And to show how 
sore was the craving, she sang all the way up 
stairs— 

“Hear me, then, dearest, thy doubts gently chiding, 
Know’st thou not true love is ever cunfiding! 
Why snatch from Cupid his bandage away? 

Love knows no morrow—then kiss me to-day, 

Tears for to-morrow, but kisses to-day?” 

Her sisters were in the dressing-room com- 
mon to the three. Mrs. Venable the elder was 
eating a light luncheon before setting out upon 
her afternoon round of music-lessons. Ellen 
was sewing. They exchanged a meaning, but 
affectionate smile, as the round, young voice 
preceded the singer along the echoing hall, re- 
bounding clearly from the uncarpeted stairs 
and floor. They were too ladylike to banter 
the happy girl, but there was sympathy with 
her gladness in the tones and glances that met 
her. 

** What will you wear, dear ?’’ queried Ellen, 
with an admiring look at the wealth of wavy 
hair her sister shook loose upon her shoulders. 

‘I mean to force the season slightly, and 
adorn myself in spotless white,’ rejoined Ber- 
tha, striving vainly to temper her sunshiny 
face into a pretence of soberness befitting the 
occasion. ‘‘ Fortunately, I had my white bril- 
liante done up last week, c’est @ dire, I ironed 
it with my own fair hands. This summer 
glory puts winter clothing to shame.”’ 

“T wish one of you girls would make over 
my gray silk and wear it,’’ said the youthful 
widow, with an involuntary sigh. “I shall 
hever want it again.”’ 

“Ellen must have it, then,” said Bertha. 
“She looks like one who was born to walk in 
silk attire. Wash dresses suit my 2 la shep- 
herdess style—cambrics, lawns, and the like 
cheap flimsiness.” 

“In that case put on my lawn, the one with 
the black spots. It will set off your complex- 
ion better than that opaque white,” urged 
Ellen. 

Bertha’s wilful head was positive. ‘I'll be 
Bertha, or I’ll be nobody! Iam quite aware, 
my dear girls, that I shall not be stylish—pos- 
sibly not handsome, in my year-old brilliante, 
but it is mine, and on it goes!” 

VOL. LXXXI.—3 








She was Bertha, and nobody else, but she 
was handsome when she tripped down to the 
visitors at the appointed time. She could not 
be coy and stiffiy proper when she had once 
heard Sterling ask if the ladies were at home, 
but followed closely upon the heels of the ser- 
vant who admitted them. She had not seen 
him in three years. 

Seen in the semi-obscurity of the shaded hall, 
and framed by the arched doorway, with her 
crown of bright hair, a bunch of purple pansies 
nestling in the bandeau above the left temple, 
a cluster of wall-flowers and geranium-leaves 
in her brooch, and the simple white dress bound 
at the waist with a lilac ribbon ; with her smil- 
ing mouth, and large, eager eyes, she was a 
picture that seized the fancy of one of the in- 
mates of the parlor; perhaps surprised the 
other into a warmer greeting than expediency 
would have dictated. 

‘Bertha!’ said the voice she remembered so 
truly, in all the intonations malicious people 
deemed affectedly languid—which she thought 
peculiarly winning in their quiet, gentle man- 
liness ; and her hand lay in a close pressure, 
that could only mean fondness. ‘‘ Allow me 
to present my uncle, Mr. Dent.’ 

The reminder of the presence of a third person 
was not amiss, for there was mist in the wistful 
eyes, and her lips could not frame the welcome 
her heart would have given. In bowing to the 
uncle, her sight returned, and her hysterical 
tendency abated. This was not the time or 
place for loverly reminiscences or raptures. 
She must content herself with the conscious- 
ness that he was here again and hers. It was 
Sterling—the impassioned wooer of her girl- 
hood, the beloved of these long years of wait- 
ing—who stood before her. That is, those were 
Sterling’s eyes, and he spoke with Sterling’s 
voice. But the foreign cut of his beard, his 
fashionable attire—only one remove from dan- 
dyism in such items as jewelled studs and the 
ring on his little finger, the patent-leather boot 
and exquisite cravat—the gravely courteous 
air with which he turned from her to his com- 
panion, these were strange and puzzling. Was 
it because he had been away so long, or were 
they mannerisms engrafted upon the original 
stock—dainty exotics with which she had no- 
thing to do? She was not chilled. That would 
have been childishly unreasonable, since she 
had not expected a tender greeting in the cir- 
cumstances. But her face was less sunny as 
she took her seat. It chanced to be nearer the 
uncle than the nephew, and she was prompt in 
accosting him to avoid a pause she knew would 
be filled for her, with memories dangerous to 
com posure. 

‘‘Have you ever been in our city before, Mr. 
Dent?” It was trite and flat, but she must 
say something, and ideas did not rally readily. 
There was less risk in meeting the stranger’s 
eyes than those she fancied were seeking to 
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read hers. Very expressive eyes they were 
which sbe met, and met full, with a sort of 
electric start as she spoke. Nct remarkably 
fine in color or shape, but honest and penetrat- 
ing, and alive with interest in herself she could 
not mistake, or interpret to her satisfaction, 


unless Sterling had told him all about her. | 
She blushed at the thought, and, oddly enough, | 


a responsive tinge glowed in Mr. Dent’s com- 
plexion. 

**Once—many years since,’’ he answered. 

“Before ‘Ichabod’ was written upon our 
homes ?”’ she finished the sentence for him. 
Then, turning to Sterling with a mournful 
smile, “You would hardly have known it, 
would you?” 

‘Oh, yes! the general features of the place 
are the same, although some of the ancient 
landmarks have been somewhat unccremoni- 
ously removed. The conflagration was the 
parting feu de joie of my ancient comrades, I 
have been told. A salute with which the citi- 
zens conid have dispensed.”’ 

He spoke with easy grace, but Bertha bit her 
lip at the flippant reply. It is long after a 
wound has skinned over before one can bear 
the touch of a careless hand. Did he know 
that he jested at her father’s ruin ? 

Mr. Dent took up the word. ‘‘ Fortunately, 
nothing can mar the beauty of your natural 
situation. Richmond must ever sit a queen 
while her hilis stand and the river flows at 
their base.”’ 

**Zenobia’s robes need cleansing badly,” 
laughed Cabell. ‘I have been rubbing my 
eyes all the morning, and muttering the old 
couplet— 

** The streets are narrow, the buildings mean. 

Did I, or Fancy, leave them broad and clean?” 

‘“ We have passed through marly and griev- 
ous storms since you left us.”’ The sensitive 
mouth quivered until Mr. Dent compassion- 
ately looked another way. Then Bertha arose 
abruptly. ‘If you will excuse me, I will tell 
my mother you are here.”’ 

** As I feared, this is an awkward business,”’ 
said the younger man, sotto voce, and stifling a 
yawn. “And if embarrassing to me, how 
mich more it must be to them—this meeting 
in such altered circumstances. You cannot 
imagine what a fine old house this used to be, 
and how they lived. It gives me the blues to 
think of it. I almost wish I had spared them 
the trial—left town without calling.” 

This, lying lazily back on the sofa, where he 
used to sit with Bertha in those other days. 
The unele tapped his boot thoughtfully with 
his cane, and said nothing. 

“She is a pretty girl still, though, and she 
would be stylish if she were fashionably dressed. 
Don’t you think so, sir ?’’ 

“Yes!’’ drily or indifferently. 

Mrs. Temple’s entrance ended the téte-a-téte. 
A lovely old lady in mourning that would have 








been shabby on nine women out of ten. If ’he 
had worn linsey woolsey she would have digni- 
fied it into attire becoming a gentlewoman. 

** My dear Sterling!’ she said, affectionately. 
“We are rejoiced to see you again after this 
long, sad separation. And you are welcome, 
sir!” putting her small hand into Mr. Dent’s, 

He bent the lower over it, for feeling how toil- 
hardened was the palm, for seeing the needle 
pricks on the foretinger of the left. Bertha 
brought in Ellen before their mother was seated, 
and the conversation became general. There 
was a little clever mancuvring on the part of 
the parent and second daughter to seat the 
whilome lovers together, but it was abetted by 
neither of the interested parties, and failed igno- 
miniously. Bertha resumed her place near Mr. 
Dent and began to talk—not fast, but steadily 
—only her restless eyes and varying color tes- 
tifying to exeitement of any description. In 
no wise discomfitted by the fact that she did 
not east a glance in his direction, Mr. Cabell 
played the agreeable to the other ladies in the 
most approved manner of the nil admirari 
school. 

He was rather under than above the medium 
height, with trim hands and feet; dark blue 
eyes, 2 straight, longish nose, small mouth, and 
drooping moustache. His whiskers were of 
the English mutton-leg pattern, and his brown 
hair was parted down the back of his head. 
His voice, a good tenor in singing, was some- 
what effeminate in conversation. ‘‘A love of 
aman!’ cried enthusiastic and musical misses. 
‘His manners are perfect!’’ pronounced the 
mammas. And when bigger men with bass 
voices hinted that he ‘‘ did well enough”’ physi- 
cally and mentally—‘‘ what there was of him” 
—rosy lips hissed, indignant orbs—gray, black, 
and blue—flashed the traducers into silence. 
Such as he was, he had been Bertha Temple’s 
demi-god for six years, and the habit of wor- 
ship was not to be unlearned in an hour. If 
this had been possible, the sudden death of love 
would have been agony exceeding even that of 
the suffocating heartache she was enduring, 
without flinching from her attitude of civil at- 
tention to her stranger guest. Ellen wondered 
silently if her sister were really as much inter- 
ested as she seemed to be in what Sterling’s 
uncle was saying, and guessed, in her shrewd 
soul, that Bertha would have lent less diligent 
heed had her fellow colloquist not been her 
lover’s near relative. They did not look at all 
alike. Mr. Dent was tall and dark, with hazel 
eyes, a square chin, and a mouth that was very 
grave and firm when at rest, very pleasant 
when he smiled. His hair and whiskers had a 
few gray hairs scattered through them, but he 
was very unlike Bertha’s preconceived ideal of 
the bachelor guardian of her errant knight. 
He talked well and with courtesy as simple as 
his nephew’s was elaborate. The latter never 
forgot himself, and the probable effect his 
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charms were producing. His elder seemed un- 
conscious that he had any especial ciaim upon 
the attention and regard of the ladies with 
whom he conversed. Bertha did not make 
these observations in the course of this visit. 
A galvanized manikin would have served her 
purpose as well as he did. She must talk at 
something that could reply at decent intervals, 
steady her gaze upon a human face instead of 
staring into vacancy, lest lookers-on should 
suspect the rack upon which she was stretched. 

Her eyes darkened several times when Ster- 
ling’s well-modulated laugh reached her ears, 
and when, at the end of three-quarters of an 
hour, he straightened his graceful form to the 
full measure of his moderate stature, and re- 
minded his senior, deferentially, as became his 
youth and wardship, that they were to say 
‘farewell’ to a party of fellow-tourists who 
expected to take a Petersburg train at three 
o’clock. Bertha turned majestically upon him, 
in rising with the rest, and, for the first time 
in her life, looked down upon him. Not that 
she was physically taller, but the calm disdain 
of brow and lip, the superb hauteur of the head 
and figure dwarfed him by comparison. He 
did nct feel it. The Colossus of Rhodes could 
pot have frowned him into a pigmy in his own 
éstimation ; but from their different points of 
view, the Temples thought how insignificant 
he appeared, and Mr. Dent said, within his 
heart, that this plainly-clad girl was an em- 
press in her own right in beauty and breeding. 

“We had hoped you would dine with us,’’ 
said Mrs. Temple, who could not forget how 
she had loved the boy who had been as free to 
come and go in her house as her own sons. 
** We old-fashioned people are not satisfied with 
these brief calls. Come back to us when you 
have seen your friends off. Mr. Temple will be 
bitterly disappointed if you do not. We dine 
at four.” 

Bertha was silent, and her face a blank page. 
At heart, she wished that all this was over. 
Having learned from Mr. Dent that he and his 
nephew had been two days in the city already, 
she could not believe that Sterling would be 
anxious to comply with her mother’s request. 
Two days, and this was his first call ! 

“Mr. Dent shall decide,” said Sterling, 
blandly. ‘‘Do you think, sir, that the Ed- 
wardses will expect to see us at the table 
d@hite as usual? Would it be quite polite to 
desert them after travelling with them for so 
long? And we have engaged a carriage for 
Hollywood at five.”’ 

“You can be released by that time.”” Mrs. 
Temple would not see Bertha’s deprecatory 
gesture. ‘‘The day of six and eight course 
dinners is among the things that were with us, 
But we shall be delighted if you will partake 
of our family fare.’ 

“We accept your invitation gratefully, 
madam.’’ The frank phrase and clear voice 


/ 





were the uncle’s. ‘‘ Provided—unless it be un- 
| gracious to couple with a proviso consent that 
brings us pleasure—provided the young ladies 
will afterward accompany us in our ride.” 

Before separating on their return from the 
excursion to the country, other plans, rides, 
and walks were proposed, most of them by Mr. 
Dent, whose desire to know Richmond and its 
environs well, was explained by his nephew, 
aside to Ellen Temple, as they stood together 
on the highest hill of Hollywood overlooking 
the river and town. 

‘*My uncle has fallen in love with your city,” 
he said, patronizingly. ‘‘I am somewhat sur- 
prised at his open admiration of climate and 
situation, for he has been a great traveller. 
He isa wealthy banker, as you doubtless know, 
and one of the objects of his visit here is to in- 
vest in land in the surrounding country and in 
city property, which, we hear, is very low.”’ 

“So like a Yankee!’ said quick-temperel 
| Ellen, that night, in repeating this to her eldest 
sister. “I felt like telling him so, then and 
there. It sickens me to see the swarm of 
tourists scrambling over and among our ruins. 
One text is continually in my mind when I 
notice how curious they are in prying into our 
poverty and wretchedness: ‘Nay, but to spy 
out the nakedness of the land ye are come.’ I 
could not help repeating it to Sterling Cabell.”’ 

“What did he say?” Mrs. Venable smiled, 
evidentiy pleased at the ready reply, whatever 
| may have been her opinion as to her sister’s 
discretion. 

‘‘He only laughed in a quiet, gentlemanly 
way. I believe he thought I was jesting. 
Bertha !”’ 

“Well?” Bertha sat in the wide window- 
seat, her face toward the street, and answered 
without looking around. 

* Aren’t you going to bed to-night?” 

**It is too warm and close to sleep.” 

**What are you doing there?” 

“Listening to the river, and enjoying the 
fragrance of the wall-flowers in the balcony,” 
she returned, in feigned lightness. 





** Music, moonlight, love, and flowers,’” 
hummed Ellen, as she brushed out her hair. 

**Precisely,’? with a short laugh. 

The others were asleep before long, and she 
could muse uninterrupted ; hear in the song of 
the river the story of the days whose “ tender 
grace’”’ she had believed would be a joy for- 
ever; think of him, whose favorite flower she 
had cultivated during all these years of hoping 
and waiting. He loved it, he said, because it 
was like her, brave, sweet, and bright ; wear- 
ing her fairest smile, shedding her choicest vir- 
tues in her home. She had worn it to-day for 
that reason, and no other. She had not put 
flowers in her hair and dress before since her 
brothers died—the noble brothers, whose names 
he had not mentioned, close as was the friend- 
ship between the three. And pansies, because 
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he used to deciare that their purple velvet was 
like her eyes when she was earnest in speech, 
or deepin thought. How often she had pushed 
his hand laughingly away when he held one of 
the richest and darkest to her face, that he 
might see how nearly it matched her irids! 
He remembered uothing of this. They had 
met and looked in each others’ faces, and talked 
like mere acquaintances. The affection that 
had leaped up, a laughing, eager fountain, to 
hail his coming, had falien back from a rock. 

**And I did believe in him, as he bade me, 
did hope to find him the same!’’ moaned the 
unhappy child, rocking herself back and forth 
like one in mortal pain. ‘‘Oh, my lost faith! 
my beautiful dead dream !’’ 





<tipo te 


SEA SHELLS. 
BY CLARA MARSHALL. 
SHELLS that came from the lonely shore 
Where the north wind bloweth bleak, 
Where darkly-surging billows roar, 
And wandering sea-birds shriek ; 
Where round black rocks, all cold and bare, 
The dripping sea-moss clings— 
Say, were ye aught but strangers there, 
Ye brightly-tinted things? 
I sought ye on the dreary strand, 
Where moaned the sobbing sea, 
Yet children of a brighter land 
Methought ye seemed to be. 
A beauteous fairy land, whose sky 
Is ever bright and blue, 
Where southern breezes gently sigh, 
And flowers are rich in hue. 
Stranger, we know no brighter land 
Than yon bleak desert shore, 
Where o’er the gray and barren sand 
The wild winds howl and roar. | 


No! On that strand, so lone and drear. 
Our home hath ever been ; 

The Father’s hand did place us there 
To cheer the gloomy scene. 


Thus, on life’s track, all cold and bare, 
With sunshine seldom crowned, 

Say, hast thou never, here and there, 
Aught like bright sea shelis found? 

Ah, yes! Where sorrow’s breakers roar, 
Where passion’s tempest yells; 

Kind words, good deeds, oft decx the shore, 
Like bright-lined ocean shells. 


—_- 


AN inconstant man is despicable ; a faithless 
man is base.—Blair. 

HONOR with some is a sort of paper credit, 
with which men are obliged to trade, who are 
deficient in the sterling cash of morality and 
religion.—Zimmerman. 

SLOTH makes all things difficult, but Indus- 
try all easy ; and he that riseth late mos: trot 
all day, and shall scarce overtake his business 
at night ; while Laziness travels so slowly, that, 
poverty soon overtakes him.—Franklin. 








GRANDMA GRIFFITH’S WHITE 
HAIR. 
BY MRS. C. W. DENISON. 


“T’p give a hundred dollars for that wo- 
man’s hair!’”’ The speaker was a handsome 
old lady on the shady side of sixty. She stood 
lightly holding apart the French lace curtains 
and looking after a slender figure slowly re- 
treating down the opposite street. 

The party leaving had just brought a small 
package of beautifully ironed laces home—her 
weekly work for the ladies of Mrs. Stanley’s 
household, 

Elsa, a pretty dark-haired girl, who was just 
putting the last stitch in a new dress, looked 
up thoughtfully as Mrs. Stanley spoke. Her 
niece looked up also, bright-haired Aveline 
Stanley. 

** Dear me, grandma!” she said, “‘you might 
get a coil as good of any hairdresser for half 
the money.” 

“Yes, but whose? How should I know 
what vault it came from, or from whose fevered 
head? Don’t you remember Madeline Lester, 
and how her hair grew while she was sick so 
many months? I never saw such a sight in 
my life. They measured it when she died. It 
fell to her feet, and she was a tall woman. If 
she had been poor, very likely the hairdresser 
might have got it” Perhaps he did as it was— 
who knows? I’ll not have any false hair till 
I can get it from a living head. Old Mrs. Grif- 
fiths is a clean, nice, ladylike person ; she’s not 
a bit common. I should like to know her his- 
tory. Her hair is just as silver-white as mine, 
and so abundant! I wonder if she would sell 
it? I wouldn’t ask her, though, for anything 
in the werid.”’ 

“I’ve often noticed her hair,’’ said Aveline; 
“it’s very full for a woman of her age, and she 
coils it as if she didn’t care much aboutit. I 
don’t suppose, however, that she cares for the 
details of the toilet; it’s bread and butter she 
wants. Poor thing! how hard it must be for 
old people to have to work for their living!” 

A sigh escar°d Elsa, the little seamstress, 
but nobody noticed it. 

Meantime Grandma Griffiths walked more 
and more slowly as she neared the grim court 
in which she lived. A look of extreme sadness 
settled on her face when she turned to the cor- 
ner that led to the large, dirty tenement-house 
where, like a pearl amidst surrounding filth, 
the one well-kept room of her daughter-in-law 
shone pre-eminent for neatness and cleanli- 
ness. The light from its four curtainless win- 
dows feil strongly upon her as she entered, aud 
the white hair on her comely forehead shone 
like silver. A child, emaciated and pale from 
recent illness, greeted her coming with a cry 07 
delight. 

“See, ¢reuny, how nicely I walk! I knewI 
could, only my ankles felt so funny at first, 
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and I tumbled twice, didn’t I, mamma? If | him once—only have said ‘good-by.’ But the 


poor little Rose could only get up!” she added, 
in a regretful tone, 

Grandma Griffiths, after due congratulations, 
walked over to the side of the room where her 
daughter-in-law sat gazing anxiously upon the 
sweet, pale, pinched face of her baby—little 
four-year old Rosa. ‘‘ She isn’t worse, dear, is 
she ?”’ she asked, tenderly touching the waxen 
fingers of the child that lay so nervelessly upon 
the coverlet. 

**T hope not,’’ was the low reply ; “‘ but her 
strength seems all gone. She tried to talk to 
me an hour ago, but the voice just reached her 
lips, and then died away in whispers.”’ 

Just then the child opened large, beautiful 
blue eyes, and smiled faintly upon Grandma 
triffiths. An answering smile flitted over the 
dear old lips, but there were tears and a sob 
under it. Mrs. Griffiths, the younger, read- 
justed the large shawl that did duty asa screen, 
spread out upon the clothes-horse, and then 
smoothed out the long golden locks that wan- 
dered over the pillow. 

“T tried my best to ask Mrs. Stanley for a 
drop of wine,”’ said Grandma Griffiths, with a 
faltering voice; “‘but she looked so cold and 
stately that the very effort seemed to choke me. 
Oh, dear! it is hard to be so poor, unless one 
could forget the past, and leave all pride be- 
hind.” 

“Never mind, grandma,” said little Nelly, 
the convalescent, cheerfully, ‘“‘ perhaps I shall 
be able to go after the things next time. J’ll 
ask her—she’s very kind to me ;”’ and the child 
cowered closer to the scanty fire, looking very 
much like an animated ghost, with her blood- 
less cheeks and hollow, glittering, dark eyes. 

“T held on to the money coming by the 
oranges at the corner, you know, and thinking 
of our baby’s parched lips. Did I do right? 
They are almost a quarter apiece, now.” 

“ You did quite right, mother,’’ answered the 
younger woman, in a soft, low voice; ‘‘the 
rent is due to-morrow, and our landlord is a 
hard man. No,” and she shook her head 
mournfully, “we couldn’t have spared a cent.” 

“Mamma!” came from the bed in weak ac- 
cents. Mrs. Griffiths flew to the child’s side. 
“Mamma, I saw the dear Lord, again,’’ said 
the little one in a whispering, faltering voice. 

“Where, my love?’’ asked the mother. 

“In this room, mamma—close here, where 
you are sitting. And he said—he said’— 

The mother waited with tender patience, 
while the child caught her breath. 

“He said papa was coming,” she added. 

“Oh, my darling!’’ cried the woman, in an- 
guish, “poor papa will never come—never, 
hever, in this world.”’ 

“ Hush, dear! let her think so,’’ said Grand- 
ma Griffiths, her voice trembling. 

“ mother, my cup is too full!’ faltered the 
younger woman; ‘“‘if I could only have seen 














cruel waves—and now I must lose her—she is 
going; my baby, his idol; what shall I do? 
How shall I have patience ?”’ 

“Don’t fret, mamma,’ cried little Nelly; 
“the dear Lord let me get well, and I know He 
will cure Rose, for I asked Him.” 

A week rolled round, and Neliy essayed her 
first walk outside of home. She called at the 
Stanleys for the usual bundle. When she was 
leaving the house, Elsa beckoned her from one 
of the lower windows. The child’s heart 
bounded. She was a lover of pretty faces, and 
the bright black eyes and deep dimples of the 
little seamstress charmed her for the time out 
of the recollection of all her trouble. 

‘‘How is your little sister, Nelly?’’ asked 
Elsa, motioning the child to a seat. 

‘‘She’s better, miss, at least mamma hopes 
‘Mrs. Stanley put up some jelly for her. 
Did Bridget give it to you?” 

‘* No, indeed ;”’ replied the child, in an eager 
voice. 

“Then I'll get it for you; Bridget forgot, I 
suppose.”’ Perhaps she did, but she looked very 
red and cross when she handed the little parcel 
to Elsa, grumbling under her breath that she 
had enough to do with beggars and thim sort, 
every day of her life. ‘*‘ There, Nelly, there’s 
the jelly, and I shouldn’t wonder if there was 
something else, by the feeling.”” She put it 
into the chiid’s hands on her return, and then 
stood regarding the diminutive, scantily-clothed 
creature with an uneasy, anxious look, as if she 
were casting about in her mind how to approach 
some topic that might be deemed unwelcome 
or unnatural. ‘‘Have you ever noticed what 
beautiful white hair Mrs. Stanley has ?’’ asked 
Elsa, after a momentary pause. 

‘Beautiful! just like grandma’s,” said little 
Nelly, hereyes kindling. ‘‘ Why, do you know, 
Miss Elsa, grandma’s hair will curl splendidly 
now, old as she is. I take it all down, some- 
times, because it pleases little Rose so, and 
when I shake it out in the sun, oh, dear! it is 
so pretty !”’ 

“Mrs. Stanley has lost her hair, it is very 
thin,’’ said Elsa, still wondering how she should 
unfold the subject. 

“ But grandma’s is so thick, you can’t think,” 
said the child, with enthusiasm. ‘“ Papa used 
to say it was more beautiful than a gold crown 
on her head.” 

‘“‘T suppose the ‘Gazelle’ has not been heard 
from ?”’ 

“Oh, dear, no!” The sunshine vanished 
from the little pinched face. ‘“‘ Even the owners 
have given her up, now. She was loaded with 
coal, you know, and the ice must have sunk 
her. But little Rose says papa will come back, 
though none of us believe it. Mamma says she 
has such fancies because she eats so little.”” A 
color came into the wan cheeks. ‘‘I mean that 
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she don’t get nourishing food, you know. But | 


she always was small and weak, not a bit like 
me. I am strong ard well.” 

E!sa bit her lip, looking down at the thin, 
diminutive creature, weakened by sickness, 
and prematurely wise through suffering. ‘I 
know how you could get a hundred dollars 
easily,” she said, ‘a moment after; “at least, 
it would seem easy to me.”’ 

‘“*A hundred dollars!’’ crieé Nelly, breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes. I think Mrs. Stanley would give it 


for your grandmcther’s hair. I have heard her | 
| and I will enjoy a rich treat. We'll get up a 


say so two or three times, but she don’t like to 
ask her. I am sure she would give it.” 

** For grandma’s hair !’’ exclaimed Nelly, in- 
credulously. ‘“‘ Why, is it worth so much as 
that?” 

“Tt seems she thinks so,” replied Elsa, 
smiling. 

‘Oh, mercy! A hundred dellars! Why, it 
would make us rich, Miss Elsa. Dear little 
sick Rose could have oranges and everything 
she wanted. Oh! are you sure?’’ 

The clasped hands, the pale, pitiful, pleading 
face, brought tears to the eyes of the little 
seamstress. “‘I am sure she would, dear, for 
she wished me to speak to you about it.” 

Little Nelly caught up her basket, which had 
slipped from her hands in her excitement, and 
hurried home, seeing nothing around her. 
Rapidly on she passed, ran breathlessly up the 
staircase of the old house, and burst into the 
room, exclaiming: “‘ A hundred dollars, grand- 
ma! Only think of it! A hundred dollars!’’ 

*“What does the child mean?’ cried her 
grandmother, as Nelly tugged at her faded 
shawl; the pupils of her eyes dilated, her wan 
cheeks crimson. > 

“For your hair, grandma—a whole hundred 
dollars! Mrs. Stanley has got only a little bit, 
you know, and you have got oceans. And if 
you ’ll sell it to her, cut it off, she’ll give youa 
hundred dollars, and then, you know, Rose will 
get well.” 

‘*Nelly ! mother!” exclaimed Mrs. Griffiths, 
the younger, in consternation. 

“Sit down, child. Sit down and get your 
breath,” said Granima Griffiths, gently; 
**you’ve run yourself into a fever.”’ 

Nelly sat down ; but was so alive to the one 
great idea that filled her childish mind that she 
could not rest, but was up again in a moment, 
as she told the substance of her interview with 
the little seamstress. 

‘No, mother.’’ cried the daughter-in-law, 
while an indignant fire kindled in her eyes, ‘I 
won’t hear of such athing. Selling your beauti- 
ful hair, that Joel thought so much of! No, 
indeed. Let that proud woman buy hair of 
somebody else ; she sha’n’t have yours.”’ 

“But, my dear, a hundred dollars, a hundred 
dollars !’’ said Grandma Griffiths, patting her 
hand, gently. 








“They might as well bargain for body and 
soul, because we are poor,” continued the ex- 
cited woman, ‘‘and buy us for their slaves. 
Don’t look at me so, mother. I will say it. I 
hate the rich !”” 

**But you shouldn’t, my dear,”” was the low 
reply. ‘‘I dare say many of them do all the 
good they can. We wouldn’t refuse riches if 
they come to us, you know, and I’m not guing 
to refuse that hundred dollars ; it’s a God-send. 
What does it signify, that as I go down to the 
grave I leave these poor fadedlocks behind 
me? Let Mrs. Stanley have them, and Rose 


feast. She shall have some oysters the first 
thing; I know they ’il relish, if grandma cooks 
them.”’ 

**But, mother,” said her daughter-in-law, 
tearfully, “I can’t permit you to do this thing 
for me.”’ 

*T sha’n’t do it for you, then, only for Rose 
and myself; for Rose, who is my other self. I 
can’t lose my darling. Come, courage! it will 
soon be over,’’ and she took out the pins that 
held the rich coil of silvery gray; and the glit- 
tering strands fell down over her thin white 
temples, rolled along her shrunken neck and 
shoulders, and hung like a web of shining fila- 
ments, bleached like the winter snow, and more 
beautiful than the sunniest hues of youth. She 
shook them out a little, and, as she felt their 
soft pressure against her faded old cheek, one 
stifled sob of regret arose. She had been beauti- 
ful, beloved, rich, happy. She had been a bless- 
ing to the living; she had buried many, many 
of her dead. Oh! the memories “that came 
flocking around her, as she thought of kindly 
hands just touching the amber locks when their 
gloss was loveliest. 

‘Nelly, what beautiful hair you have, dar- 
ling.” The words came up to her from the 
grave of forty-five years. He to whom she had 
given her young heart had whispered them, 
with his lips very close to one sunny tress. 
The dimpied fingers of tender babes had 
threaded it, this same silken hair in the glory 
of her youth. She had loved it herself, had 
brushed it almost fondly, watching the curious 
sparkles it threw off in the sunlight. And Joel 
loved it—her young, manly son, the pride of her 
heart. He had begged for a lock of it before he 
went away on that last sad voyage; and she 
had put him off, because, being old-fashioned 
in her notions, she considered it ill-luck to earry 
the hair of a living person. Poor, tender- 
hearted old grandmother! she even thought 
how much pleasure it had often given the two 
children, Rose and Nelly, to unfasten it, and 
curl it about their fingers, while she went to 
sleep, in spite of the noise, under their soothing 
manipulation. All these things passed through 
her worn brain, till it began to throb again. 
‘“‘Tf I could have carried it with me to the last 
resting-pluce,”’ she thought, and then struggled 
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POETRY. 





to overcome the ungrateful feeling. ‘‘Now 
then, deary, bring your shears,” she said. 

But her daughter-in-law still stood, resent- 
ful, doubting, shaking her head. 

“T’ll cut it for you, grandma,” said little 
Nelly, and sure enough she was flourishing the 
heavy shears. 

‘You ungrateful child !’’ exclaimed her mo- 
ther— 

There was a knock at the door—a thump, 
rather, but no waiting for an answer—and sud- 
denly the room was filled with joyful cries, and 
heart leaped fe heart. Strong arms wound 
about mother and child; sobbing, strangely 
mingled with laughter, sounded, and kisses 
that lingered as if lips were loath to part. In 
the midst sat Grandma Griffiths, all veiled in 
the soft sheen of her silvery hair, with the love 
and trust of her whole life looking out of the 
gentle eyes. Presently she was taken to the 
manly heart, and ‘‘Mother’—oh! how sweet 
it sounded—breathed passionately again and 
again by the voice of her lost son. 

After he had told the story of his rescue, they 


sat there, the women folks, thanking God in | 


their hearts. 

‘Rose said that Jesus told her you would 
come, papa,’’ cried Nelly, as he took the weak, 
happy little one in his arms, and bent over her 
with all the tenderness of a woman. 

“Yes, papa, the angels did tell me,” lisped 
little Rose, snuggling closer to her father’s 
breast, ‘‘and I knew you would come, I knew 
you would.” 

* And grandma won’t have to sell her hair,” 
cried Nelly. 

The warning look and “Hush!’’ came too 
late. Joel insisted upon hearing the whole 
story. 

“Not if { know it,” he said, bluntly. ‘“ Put 
your hair up, mother; every gray thread of it 
is sacred to me.” 

So the rich Mrs. Stanley never got the white 
hair she coveted, and Grandma Griffiths never 
knew want again. Joel took them all to a 
comfortable home, and they were a happy, 
prosperous family, always holding in loving 
consideration the dear old lady who, in the 
hour of their adversity, was willing to sell her 
beautiful white hair. 





READ, not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider.—Bacon. 

PRUDENCE is that virtue by which we discern 
what is proper to be done under the various cir- 
cumstances of time and piace.— Milton. 

SATIRE is a sort of glass, wherein beholders 
generally discove? everybody’s face but their 
own, which is the chief reason for that kind of 
reception it meets in the world, and that so 
very few are offended with it.—Swyt. 





RESURGAM. 
BY CORINNE,. 
THE spring has come, and withit brought the flowers 
That died last year amid the frost and snow; 
Fair thoughts of God are they, and very dear, 
Yet not for this I joy to see them blow. 


Oh, not for this, their fragrance is so dear; 
’Tis for the lesson to my heart they bring— 
The lesson taught upon each hill and plain, 
Where near the brooks there bloom the flowers of 
spring. . 
Full oft we read, on revelation’s page, 
That God for all His creatures has a care; 
Yet when around us those we love best die, 
Our faith grows dim—we only feel despair. 


But oh, these flowers! They stifle sceptic doubt, 
And in our hearts they kindle hope and trust, 

God surely will not raise the grass and flowers 
And let us sleep forever in the dust, 


I had last year a lovely flower and friend ; 
They grew together, cherished by my side; 
But when the chill wind of November came, 
The blossom faded, drooped, and quickly died, 
And ere the autumn’s chill had passed away, 
All pale and wan my friend began to grow; 
And when December waiied among the pines, 
Both flower and friend were sleeping ’neath the 
snow. 


Tired, then, I grew, and weary here below. 

“ Must all things earthly perish thus?” I said; 
“Tf so, why live? What joy is there in life? 

Would that I too might lie down with the dead,” 
But now the sun of May is on the hills, 

And see! my flower is crowned again with bloom! 
Exult, sad heart! ‘ The dead will rise again,” 

The smile of God will warm the cheerless tomb. 


— 
>> 


THE OCEAN WAIF, 
BY HIS MAMMA, 
My bonnie wee bairn, he was born on the sea, 
As the wild waves rose and fell; 
He came as a blessing and comfort to me, 
To the musica) “ song of the shell.” 





His mother and father had travellers been, 
To a far and distant shore; 

To Zealand’s new country and tropical clime, 
Were returning to Scotia once more. 

My bonnie wee bairn, he came “on the line,” 
Near the anxiously rounded Cape Horn ; 

No fond mother’s heart beat wilder than mine, 
As I looked on my bonnie first born. 

To Scotland we went, and he blossomed apace, 
A fair little pearl of the sea; 

His golden hair curled, like the ship's sails when 

furled, 

What a pet with ss grandma was he. 


—_— —@oogq———_—_—_—. 


THE influence of a pious example descend — 
downwards from the head of a family, diffuses 
itself over the main body, till it reaches the 


very lowest of it.—Seed. 

WIspom does not show itself so much in 
precept as in life—in a firmness of mind and 
a mastery of appetite, It teaches us to do, as 
well as to talk, and to make our words and 
actions all of a color.—Seneca, 
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THE VASSAR COURSE OF STUDY. 


To THE EDITORS OF 
GopvEy’s Lapy’s Book :— 

In the April number of your widely-circu- 
lated magazine, there appeared an article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Two Edzecations,” and containing 
strictures on the course of study adopted at 
Vassar College, of which it seems proper that 
some notice should be taken, not only on ac- 
count of the intelligence and apparent candor 
with which it is written, but still more for the 
sake of the numerous readers whom it may 
mislead. 

And, first, it is to be regretted that the 
writer, when he felt it to be his duty to sit 
down to an elaborate and unfriendly criticism 
of the Vassar system, should not have felt 
equally bound to ascertain just what it now is, 
instead of going back to the catalogue of 1867, 
and expending his censure on so much that 
belongs wholly to the past. 


There is another oversight, for which it is | 


harder to find a charitable excuse ; for the fact 
which it ignores lay open before the writer on 
the very page he professes to dissect. I refer 
to the privilege of electing studies, so liberally 
allowed at Vassar. One would suppose from 
his representations that all the students of each 
regular course were compelled to pursue all the 
studies laid down in the course. Thus, speak- 
ing of chemistry, he says: “It appears only 
once, and then merely as one of seven studies,’’ 
leaving it to be inferred that the students of 
chemistry give to it only one-seventh of their 
time while pursuing it. ‘‘On the other hand,” 
he says, “‘astronomy is pursued through two 
years, as if all the fair students were intending 
to follow the sea.”” The simple fact is, that no 
fair student of Vassar is required (o?, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, allewed) to take more than 
three full studies at any one time, and these, 
in the advanced years, are just the three which 
she herself selects as best adapted to her wants. 
**Each student elects three of the studies laid 
down for each semester, subject to the approval 
of the faculty.’’* 

The specific complaints made are : too much 
of Greek and astronomy, too little of chemistry. 
But Greek is purely optional throughout. None 
study it but those who have gone to Vassar to 
enjoy the special advantages it affords for doing 
so; and it will take much more conclusive 
analogies than our critic’s ‘‘study of Hindus- 
tani” to close this fountain of learning against 
any daughter of Vassar who thirsts for it, and 
who finds ways of making it profitable which 
he has not discovered. 

The same is true of astronomy. Noone need 
study itatall. Butif any desire to, either for 
the purpose of “ following the sea,’’ or for some 
more womanly reason, she will find ample op- 


* “ Catalogue of 1867-8,” page 18. 











portunities at Vassar. And, pray, let me ask, 
to what use would our friend have the college 
put the magnificent observatory reared by Mr. 
Vassar for women, or the gifts of the accom- 
plished lady who directs it, if not to just this— 
to afford young women who have this desire 
the means of fully gratifying it? ‘It [astro- 
nomy] ts useful in navigation.’”’? Let us bé 
thankful for so much; and who knows but 
that commerce, with the thousands who ‘‘go 
down tothe sea in ships’? may one day acknow- 
ledge a debt of gratitute to astronomers trained 
at Vassar as great as they have heretofore con- 
fessed to astronomers trained elsewhere? Is 
there anything extravagant in the expectation ? 

As to chemistry, the facts are these. First, 
there is a brief course in the sophomore year 
introductory to mineralogy and geology; next, 
those who take it up as a regular study devote 
to it one-third of every day during half of their 
senior year, when their powers of acquisition 
are most mature and vigorous ; then, those who 
choose may continue it through the entire senior 
year; while to the ‘‘special’”’ student there is 
absolutely no limit—she may, if her circum- 
stances warrant, give it her whole time. One 
must be difficult to suit who cannot find amidst 
this variety an arrangement “adapted to her 
needs.”” At the same time no student is com- 
pelled to study even chemistry, ‘“‘queen sci- 
ence” though it be—and the royalty of its 
claims will not be disputed at Vassar—if it be 
not queen science to her, that is, if it holds no 
valuable relation to her own objects in life. 

In a word, the principle on which Vassar 
College has arranged her course is that of 
opening to her daughters as wide a variety of 
valuable acquirements as her means permit; 
and, after having first by proper elementary 
discipline prepared them to be benefited by the 
privilege, allowing and aiding them to make a 
wise selection—a selection varying in the num- 
ber of studies according to the time each has to 
spend, never so many as to compel superficiality 
or hazard health, and varying in character ac- 
cording to their respective needs. Cana better 
principle be proposed ? 

But our censor does not confine himself to 
details. He strikes at the foundation, which he 
declares to be “in many respects an eminently 
false one. The whole system is based on @ 
serious error. . . It is based, not on @ 
consideration of the real needs of the students, 
but on the semi-obsolete systems which have 
existed in certain ancient universities—Oxford 
and Cambridge, Harvard and Yale—and which 
those universities are themselves now discard- 
ing as unsuited to the wants of ourtime.’”’ Nor 
are we left in doubt as to what the sin of this 
ancient system is. It is the great amount of 
“Greek, Latin, and the abstract mathematics” 
which it requires, to the exclusion of studies 
better “‘calculated to benefit the student,” 
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whatever those may be—our critic does not in- 
form us.* 

The managers of Vassar College are not blind 
to what is going on about them. 


have become pretty well informed as to the 
faults of the colleges, and the defects of the 
college system. Some of them are recognized 
leaders in the party of educational progress, and 
know, I suspect, better than their critic can in- 
form them, what is the state of the controversy 
between the old and the new education, and 
the precise extent to which Yale and Harvard 
have “‘discarded”’ the former, and accepted the 
latter. At the same time they are practical 
men. While welcoming the wisdom of the pre- 
sent, they do not think it necessary to cut them- 
selves off from the wisdom of the past. While 
pruning tue excesses of the received system, 
they do not propose to pull it up by the roots ; 
nor will they deem him a competent adviser 
who so counsels. They do not forget that the 
“certain ancient universities,’”’ of which theo- 
rists speak so flippantly, are still the great 
schools of the world, full to-day of vigorous 
and productive vitality, and that they are 
educating the dominant intellect of this gene- 
ration as they have educated that of all former 
generations since modern civilization began.f 
Above all, they believe that just at the point at 
which this attack is made the old system is in- 
vulnerable, resting not only on a sound prin- 
ciple, but on the only sound principle, and that 
atrve and solid “higher education’”’ is simply 
impossible on any other. 

But let us first ascertain exactly how far 
Vassar has gone in this particular sin, not of 
teaching Greek, Latin, and the abstract mathe- 

* Temphasize this fact, as it is characteristic of the 
school to which, I fear, our critic belongs. They are 
industrious in pulling down; their capacity to re- 
build we must take on trust. Nothing can surpass 
the air of easy authority with which he topples over 
the fabrics that other men have reared, and orders 
the ground to be cleared of the debris. But when 
we look for what he proposes to substitute, we must 
be content with very empty generalities. There are, 
it seems, “ two educations—the true and the false.” 
The false, as we learn at considerable length, is one 
that fools the learner by teaching him “heraldry 
and Hindustani—I beg pardon—Greek, Latin, and 
algebra.” But what is thetrue? Well, “the inductive 
sciences—that which is calculated to benefit the 
students,” a course “framed with a view to their 
actual needs,” instruction “ adapted to the sole ob- 
ject of preparing them for the duties of after life!’ 
As though there were any other conceivable object 
for which a course of education could be framed by 
sane Christians; or as though these fine phrases did 
not abound also in the Vassar catalogue, and were 
not worth just as much there as on the respectable 
pages of Gopry. 

t It is not difficult for a practised eye to discern in 
every sentence of our critic’s facile pen the evidences 
that he has himself received the full benefit of that 


| 


In common | 


with most intelligent people of the period, they | Greek may be thrown entirely out of the ac- 
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matics—for ‘‘they [it seems] are not utterly 
useless’’—but of teaching them compulsorily 


| and to such an extent as “ renders the course 


little better than a false education throughout.”’ 


count, for, as we have seen, none is required. 
Latin is a required study through the first year, 
mathematics to the middle of the second; beyond 
that both are elective. Full courses there are 
for those who want them; but, as for the 
amount of Latin and mathematics required, it 
is hardly too much to say that not a respectable 
academy in the land would own to teaching less, 
and it is allover in the first third of the course, 

But why require so much? Why pay even 
this deference toan effete system? Why waste 
any time in college on the cultivation of mere 
‘‘verbal memory and the talent for computing, 
two of the lowest faculties of the mind?’’ 
Why not put the students at once, and keep 


| them constantly, at ‘“‘the inductive sciences, 


which belong to faculties of a higher order?” 
I will try to answer this question briefly and 
plainly ; and, in answering it, I will place my- 
self on our inquirer’s ground, assuming for 
argument’s sake what I should be sorry to be 
regarded as believing, that teaching the iu- 
ductive sciences adequately expresses the func- 
tion of the higher education. 

There are two ways, then, even of teaching 
the inductive sciences, both true and both use- 
ful, but useful for very different purposes, and 
to different classes of students. The first is 
popular and compendious, imparting the mere 
results of science to those who have not oppor- 
tunity or taste formore. I[t isan education for 
elementary schools, of immense value to the 
community at large, and it has heretofore been 
regarded as specially adapted to ‘‘the female 
mind.” The other is scientific and compara- 
tively severe, going to principles, accompanied 
with demonstrations, and training the learner 
in the methods by which scientific results are 
obtained. This is distinctively the higher or 
liberal education. It is the kind for which 
colleges are established and sustained, and by 
which an educated class (in the special sense) 
is created in a community. Without such a 
class, and the culture that produces it, not only 
must literature, philosophy, and all intellectual 
professions languish and die, but popular edu- 
cation itself could not be sustained, and the 
advancement of science would be an impos- 
sibility; and the nation that ‘‘discarded”’ it 
would sink into contempt, and disappear from 
among the cultivated peoples of the earth. 

Now, it so happens that for the successful 
prosecution of this kind of education, a certain 
amount of preparatory discipline is found to be 
necessary. The necessity lies in the nature of 
the mind on the one hand, and in the nature of 
science on the other. The schools did not cre- 


“ancient” system of training of which he speaks so | 4te it; they found it; and it is a necessity so 


-lightingly. 


absolute that, though speculatists in education 
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have never ceased to weave fine theories of re- 
form and to flatter the world with the assurance 
that education is, after all, nothing but pouring 
so many liquids into a vessel, no school ever 
yet succeeded in making scholars that dispensed 
with this preparatory drill. 

It happens alsc to be the fact, that no other 
means of disciplinary preparation have yet beer 
discovei effective as just those two studies 
of Latin . 1¢ abstract mathematics. There 
has been a deal of theorizing about the possi- 
bility of finding a substitute—the inductive 
sciences themselves, it is contended, might be 
made to serve a good purpose—but the thing 
has not been done; nor does any one think it 
at all likely to be done who knows, as practi- 
cal educators know, on the one hand, the ad- 
mirable and infinitely diversified gymnastic 
afforded by those studies te all the mental 
powers, and, on the o@er, their special rela- 
tions to the whole science and philosophy, to 
all the languages and literatures, of modern 
Christian Europe. These relations are both 
historical and logical; and they are so funda- 
mental and intimate that an interior knowledge 
of the latter without the former is as impossible 
as it would be to acquire the art of reading 
without first studying the alphabet. We can- 
not of course go into the proof of this; it would 
need a volume. But surely it is somewhat to 
the point, that the truth is recognized not 
merely by “certain ancient universities,”’ but 
by all the universities, colleges, and schools of 
any authority both in Europe and America ; in 
other words, by practical educators throughout 
the Christian world. And more than this, it is 
a point about which, to the full extent required 
for the justification of the Vassar course, there 
is no difference of opinion among the most dis- 
tinguished advocates alike of the old and the 
new education.* 

* Pages might be filled with testimonies drawn 
exclusively from the great advocates of educational 
reform. Jchn 8S. Mill, for instance, will hardly be 
regarded as a man behind the age, and what does he 
say, speaking of the classical languages? “To these 
I would preserve the position in it [i. e., in the eur- 
riculum of liberal education] which they at present 
occupy.”? Remember, too, he is speaking of the Eng- 
lish curriculum; and he devotes just one-fourth of 
his famous ‘‘Inaugurai Address” to justifying this 
position. As to mathematics, hear Comte, the very 
prophet of the neweducation. “ Mathematical ana- 
lysis is the true and rational basis of the entire 
system of positive knowledge. * * By this study 
alone we obtain a just idea of what a science realiy 
is, and learn precisely the method always followed 
by the human mind in its positive researches, * * 
All scientific education which does not commence 
with this study. is therefore, and of necessity, defect- 
ive at ite foundation.” 

And yet our vritic speaks of these studies as merely 
‘cultivating verbal memory and the talent of com- 
puting, two of the lowest faculties of the human 
mind,” The view is so superficial that it is difficult 





to believe it seriously entertained by one who writes, 
in general, so intelligently on the subject. 





The simple reason, then, why Vassar College 
holds her regular students to Latin and mathe- 
matics for a while até the beginning of their 
course is, that they may be better fitted to do 
the work she has for them todo before they reach 
the end ; that they may bring to chemistry and 
tue other inductive sciences, as well as to litera- 
ture and history, morals and metaphysics, and 
to the study of the modern languages, minds 
intoned and invigorated by a healthful drill, and 
equipped with just those instruments of thought 
for which they will have daily need, in what- 
ever fields of knowledge they elect to toil. 
And as this is not a matter of theory but of ex- 
perience, the proofs of which are wrought out 
day by “ay under their very eyes, it is not at 
all probable that the managers of Vassar Col- 
lege will change either their views or their 
policy. ; 

And now, in conclusion, let me tell our friend 
what is the real sin of Vassar, for he has missed 
it altogether. The “serious error,’’ if such 
there be, ‘‘on which its system is based,’’ is 
simply this—ihat WOMAN should not be excluded 
from the benefits of this HIGHER CULTURE. If 
woman is to havea liberal education atall, she 
must get it on the same conditions with others; 
there can be no doubt about that. But ought 
she to have it all? That is the only question, 
Has she strength of brain enough to receive it? 
Has she sufficient moral earnestness and energy 
of purpose to carry her through? Will tho- 
rough training do for her what it does for a 
man? Will it not destroy feminine grace and 
delicacy ? Will it not break down her physical 
health? Will it give clearness, breadth, foree, 
and fertility to her mind; dignity, weight, re 
finement, and symmetry to her character? 
Has God or the coming age any work for her 
to do in the family, in society, in the church, 
in science and letters, in any of the intellectual 
professions or arts, which calls for such train- 
ing? Is there any demand for it in the com- 
munity? In this fair, broad land of ours, 
teeming with souls and industries, are there 
any young women who have the desire, the 
capacity, and the leisure for study, and for 
whom the means should be provided? These 
are grave questions. We do not assume to an- 
swer them dogmatically ; time will determine, 
If the answer be in the negative, then must 
Vassar College be pronounced a mistake—not 
the mistake, however, of its managers, but of 
its generous founder and his princely gift. 
Vassar College is a school for liberal education, or 
it is a stupendous solecism. For any other pur- 
pose, its costly collections, its library of ancient 
and modern literature, that “staff of learned 
professors, which leaves so little to be desired” 
—the whole thing is a blunder and a waste. 
The sin of the Trustees and Faculty is, that they 
believe it to be neither, and that, sharing in the 
confidence of their noble friend, the founder, 
and thoroughly convinced that God and the age 
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are calling for the experiment, they proceed to 
make it without anxiety as to the result. 

Thus far they have found no reason for dis- 
couragement. It was not to be expected that 
the public would be all at once clear!y possessed 
of the true idea; but, as the light has reached 
them, they have responded with a cheering 
promptitude and appreciation. There have 
always been students enough to fill the college ; 
and of these a goodly and growing number have 
been fired with noblest aspirations, and are 
willing to pay the full price of a genuine cul- 
ture. Their success has been marked. It has 
not made them mannish; it has not impaired 
their health. For, in aiming at a high intel- 
lectual standard, Vassar has never lost sight of 
other equally important interests. Her provi- 
sions for the physical training of her daughters, 
for their instruction in music and art, the for- 
mation of their manners and personal habits, 
and last, not least, for their moral and religious 
culture, are all on the same scale, and she points 
witk equal pride to the results. 

Your correspondent predicts that ‘‘ when the 
students leave the college, the defects of their 
education and the uselessness of their acquire- 
ments becoming apparent to clear-sighted pa- 
rents and friends, and speedily to the students 
themselves,’”’ the whole experiment will be 
pronounced “a failure.’’ We smile at the pre- 
diction. If there are any enthusiasts and parti- 
sans for the Vassar course, it is just those who 
have tried it and know what it is capable of 
effecting ; and we are quite ready to refer the 
question to their decision. The college has 
already graduated three classes, and will soon 
dismiss a fourth—just one hundred students 
in all. Let these be summoned, and let their 
verdict be conclusive. 

But we need not appeal to interested parties. 
The doors of the college are wide open. Let 
your correspondent come for himself and see. 
Let Philadelphia send with him her most com- 
petent judges of what a school should be. Let 
them leave theories behind, and inspect results. 
They shall be welcome, and may pursue their 
own method of inquiry ; and by our work we 
will be judged. Especially let them observe 
those young iadies who have been longest under 
the influences of the college, and received the 
full impress of its course. If these do not abide 
a reasonable test—if they are not students of 
whom a school of higher culture may pardon- 
ably be proud, if they do not give ample proof 
of having turned their time to good account 
while here, and promise of acting well their 
part hereafter as women of character, of sense, 
and of culture, then condemn us. Otherwise, 
let the hand be stayed which would deal un- 
friendly blows, and let all at least who profess 
to be the friends of Vassar, and of the highest 
education of woman, lend us their generous 
and needed help. 

J. H. RAYMOND. 





MATERNAL SOLICITUDE. 
BY “SOURIS.” 

**My dear friend,”’ said Mme. Dervieux to 
Mme. de Quevrain, ‘‘ will you do me a favor? 
As you are about to leave Toulouse for six 
months, to spend the season in your delightful 
retreat, ‘The Willows,’ will you take my daugh- 
ter with you, and I will rejoin you toward the 
close of the summer ?” 

“Is it possible!’ exclaimed Mme. de Quev- 
rain, with astonishment ; ‘‘is it possible that 
you will let me have Sophie for six months? 
Why, my dear friend, that is a favor I would 
have never dared toask. How you, who never 
before have lost sight of your daughter scarce 
a moment, who believe that a daughter should 
be always under her mother’s eye, will you 
consent to part from her for so long ?”’ 

**T fully understand your surprise,” replied 
Mme. Dervieux ; ‘‘ you think that I must cer- 
tainly have some weighty reason for taking 
this step; and, since you are kind enough to 
become the guardian ot a trust so precious to 
me, you have a right to my confidence. Hear 
me, then !’’ 

The two ladies were alone in a little boudoir, 
seated before a bright fire, which, without 
throwing out too much heat, served to protect 
them from the chill of the spring morning. 

**You know,” said Mme. Dervieux, ‘‘ that I 
am the daughter of General Duranthel; but 
you do not know the history of my marriage 
with M. Dervieux, and that history has some- 
thing to do with the resolution which I have 
taken.” 

‘**T will not inquire your age, my good friend,”’ 
said Mme.-de Quevrain, ‘“‘ but your daughter is 
sixteen years old; you have been married about 
seventeen years ; but that is a far-fetched cause 
for your resolution of to-day.”’ 

“You shall see,” said Mme. Dervieux. 
“Seventeen years ago I was a young girl, 
smart, full of fun, and very pretty. I can say 
it without vanity, now, when I have no longer 
any pride except in my daughter ; now, thata 
wrinkle, not very deep yet, but obstinate, has 
impertinently established itself upon my fore- 
head, and reaches from one tempie to the other.”” 

** Nonsense !”’ exclaimed Mme. de Quevrain ; 
“let us see; you were sixteen when yeu were 
married, sixteen and seventeen are thirty- 
three. Why, you are still young; I consider 
myself a young woman yet, and I am three 
years older than you.” 

“That is all true enough,”’ replied Mme. 
Dervieux; “‘ but then, you see, I look at things 
in a very different light from what I did seven- 
teen years ago, you may judge. I was then 
young, pretty, and in love.” 

“Ts that so? Do you tell me that you were 
ever in love ?”’ 

* Madly in love.” 

* And with whom, if you please ?” 
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“With my husband.” 

“What! that good M. Dervieux who has | 
three chins, round shoulders, and a figure like 
an alderman ?”’ 

‘The same ; happiness and time have made 
him corpulent. Seventeen years ago he had a | 
figure like a spindle, only one chin, and, with- 
out exaggeration, he was the handsomest young 
man in Toulouse. M. Dervieux is the son of a 
rich mason, and if he is to-day a good architect, 
he owes it, without doubt, to the profession of | 
his father, who gave him an opportunity te | 
unite practice with theory. Well, he loved | 
me, and simply demanded my hand; my family 
were not more indignant than astonished. My 
mother was of a noble family; my father was 
an officer of the grand army ; he had been pro- 
moted tocaptain, chief-of-the-squadron, colonel, 
and general, all on the field of battle ; he wore | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





the grand cross of the Legion of Honor, was | 
decorated with many other orders, and above | 
all, during the last years of the empire, his 
majesty the Emperor had created him baron. 
Well, in spite of all that, the son of a mason, a | 
‘little mechanic’ dared to think of me and as- | 
pire to my hand. It was an unheard-of auda- 
city ; there was no name bad enough forit. M. 
Dervieux’s son was harshly dismissed, and it 
was a wonder that my father, the general, did 
not punish his insolence by imprisonment. 
Now, there is in our city a certain M. de Tour- 
nemount’’— 

‘*M, de Tournemont!’’ cried Mme. de Quev- 
rain. “I know him weil; he attends my 
Wednesday evening receptions. He is the 
most malicious little hunchback—everlasting 
talker, and the most insupportable punster in 
the whole city.” 

“That little hunchback,’’ continued Mme. 
Dervieux, ‘‘seventeen years ago had a good 
enough figure ; and, though he is a little ill-na- 
tured, has some good traits, and, moreover, is 
of a noble family. M. de Tournemont did me 
the honor to distinguish me, and sought me in 
marriage. My father would have wished his 
son-in-law to be able to belong to some regi- 
ment, and the protuberance upon the shoulders 
of M. de Tournemont rendered that impossible ; 
but my mother was fascinated with the nobility 
of the suitor, and as she had the talent of being 
mistress of the house, while she appeared al- 
ways to defer to her husband in everything, the 
general before long announced to me that I was 
very soon to become Mme. de Tournemont.”’ 

“How, my dear? Can it be possible that you 
have bees upon the point of espousing that 
little hunchback ?”’ 

‘The banns were published.” 

*‘ Yon must have been very unhappy.” 

“Not the least in the world. I had no idea 
of marrying him. I made every effort to induce 
my father to break the contract, in vain. He 
reproached me with what he called my low 








tastes, that is, in loving M. Dervieux, and his 


reproaches had no other effect than to augment 
my inclinations. I then decided to speak to M. 
de Tournemont himself. I watched his com- 
ing to the house, and as soon as I saw him 
coming, met him in the hall, and drew him 
into a little reception-room, while my parents 
were in the parlor. 

*** Monsieur,’ said I, to him, ‘I do not love 
you; no, not in the least!’ 

*** Mademoiselle,’ he responded, with that 
little malicious smile which is peculiar to him, 
‘I expected this, and I am rejoiced to hear it; 
the happiest marriages never commence with 
love. My mother told me once that she not 
only did not love my father when she married 
him, but that she absolutely hated him.’ 

«That is not all,’ I exclaimed, ‘i love an- 
other!’ 

***T have an aunt,’ replied he, with assur- 
ance, ‘whose case was exactly like yours, and 
yet she is now happily married to him whom 
she did not love.’ 

**But why,’ cried I, indignantly, ‘do you 
still persist in wishing to marry me? You are 
richer than I ; you can find in Toulouse twenty 
more desirable companions than myself, and 
as many families who would be proud aud de- 
lighted with your alliance.’ 

** At this M. de Tournemont made me a most 
passionate declaration, and spoke of his love 
in the strongest terms. Nothing I could say 
would induce the obstinate creature to with- 
draw his suit; there remained, now, but one 
extreme step for me to take.” 

‘Great heavens! what did you do?” cried 
Mme. de Quevrain. 

**You do not know the story, because you 
have not lived in Toulouse very long ; but every 
one here knows what I did, and few have for- 
gotten it. You will see. Dervieux wax ciespe- 
rate; I had an old nurse, who was our go 
between, and the letters that I received were 
filled with the most frightful projects possible. 
Dervieux wished to fight with M. de Tourne- 
mont, to kill him, then to come and kill himself 
beneath my windows. A bad move, which 
would only have rid my father of a disagreeable 
suitor. I then proposed to him to carry me off.” 

“You did! Did you make the proposition 
yourself?” 

‘Of course; men never know how to man- 
age such affairs ; the more deeply they are in 
love the more awkward they are. Is it requi- 
site carefully to guard the honor of the lady? 
They compromise it. Is it, on the contrary, 
necessary, in order to insure the marriage they 
desire, to make considerable noise and attract 
attention? They will be as quiet and discreet 
as possible. Men do nothing to the purpose. 
Young girls, on the contrary, when they are in 
love, have but one aim; they study all the 
chances, calculate all the incidents, and it is 
rare that they do not act disereetly. I must 
add that the disdain of my father for the family 
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of Dervieux had deprived my lover of all cour- 
age ; sometimes wounding the vanity of a man 
paralyzes his will, breaks his spirit, and raises 
within him a foolish diffidence that makes him 
doubt himself. Dervieux was withheld by this 
idea—-the son of a mason to espouse the daugh- 
ter of a baron of the empire! There were a 
thousand impediments in the way, a thousand 
answers to make, but after all the thing passed 
off just as I proposed ; for one beautiful sum- 
mer night Dervieux resolutely planted a ladder 
against the hall window, which was not very 
high ; I was watching for him, as you may sup- 
pose. I opened the window and descended 
very easily, and in descending I broke a pane 
of glass.” 

“How unfortunate!” cried Mme. de Quev- 
rain. 

“T did it on purpose. My father had, ridicu- 
lously enough, kept up his bivouac habits, and 
always kept two loaded pistols upon his table 
at night. He rose at the sound of the broken 
window, ran into the hall, a pistol in each hand, 
and saw me in the street leaning upon the arm 
of M. Dervieux. He aimed at my lover, per- 
haps at me, and discharged both pistols at us. 
It was the affair of a moment.” 

“Tt was a wonder you were not killed, my 
dear friend.” 

“Not at all. I had foreseen that accident, 
and had withdrawn the balls two hours before. 
‘Adieu, dear father, adiex !’ I cried, and fled 
with M. Dervieux to the house of a friend of 
his family, who awaited us. 

“Early next morning Dervieux rushed to the 
house of M. de Tournemont, the little hunch- 
back, and found him still in bed. ‘Monsieur,’ 
said Dervieux, ‘I have carried off the daughter 
of the Baron Duranthel, whom you were to 
have married in a few days; and, as the affair 
ought to be very annoying to you, I come to 
offer you satisfaction.’ 

“M. de Tournement did not expect such an 
awakening. He turned himself in bed two or 
three times, like one who wishes to escape from 
a bad dream, then sitting upin bed. ‘I believe 
you, monsieur,’ said he. ‘I have a cousin who 
was also carried off at Bordeaux, but who 
nevertheless married him whom she did not 
love.’ ; 

“*Ves, I know perfectly well,’ replied M. 
Dervieux, ‘that it is the custom of your family. 
Madame, your mother; madame, your aunt; 
madame, your cousin ; and, by the same token, 
your father, your uncle, and your cousin have 
had the courage to marry them, and you seem 
Willing to follow in their footsteps. But Icome 


| to see if, added to that courage, you possess 


another kind.’ 

*€ Monsieur, I shall do the same as my rela- 
tions. I expect the general to give me his 
daughter.’ 

**Tn that case, monsieur, it is I who demand 
satisfaction from you. You will have the good- 





ness to arise and fight with me. Otherwise I 
shall give you two little blows, which, though 
they will not hurt you much, will disgrace 
you, because in less than one hour the whole 
city of Toulouse shall know of what has passed. 
However,’ added he, ‘ there is a third alterna- 
tive.’ 

**M. de Tournemont made two or three more 
turns on his couch; then he advanced from 
beneath the clothes a pale face, and, in a fright- 
ened voice, inquired what was the third alter- 
native. 

***Ttis, that you immediately write a note to 
the general, saying that you refuse his daugh- 
ter,’ said Dervieux. 

**¢Tmpossible!’ cried M. de Tournemont. 
‘Besides, under what pretext?’ 

***¥ou will say to him,’ replied Dervieux, 
transported with rage, and with his hand al- 
ready raised to strike, ‘that you are certain that 
Mile. Duranthel does not like hunchbacks.’ 

*°M. de Tournemont arose, wrote the letter 
that was required of him, and, handing it to 
Dervieux, said to him: ‘I am enchanted, mon- 
sieur, to have had the opportunity of obliging 
you, but please lose the bad opinion you have 
of me. Look at me with other eyes, if you 
please. I am not a hunchback; a little round- 
shouldered, that is all.’ 

“* Dervieux took the letter, promised his rival 
to use the greatest discretion, assured him that 
he considered him the best made man in the 
world, and returned in haste tome. I had laid 
out my plan of campaign, as I have told you. 
I communicated it to Dervieux, and we armed 
ourselves with courage. I had to meet an 
enraged mother, and Dervieux was to present 
himself before a man who had lately discharged 
two pistol shots at him.” 

**T cannot understand,”’ said Mme. de Quev- 
rain, “ why you broke your window; why you 
exposed yourselves to two pistol shots, both of 
which you might have got along without.” 

“Tmpossible!”” replied Mme. Dervieux. 
“Those two pistol shots were just as necessary 
as the ladder which opened to me a way into 
the street. Do you not suppose, dear friend, 
that if I had chosen, I could have gone out by 
the door? But it was necessary to make an 
uproar, a noise that would bring all the street 
to their windows. In fact, in about an hour 
after it occurred, my elopement and the rage of 
my father had become the talk of the whole 
city. I was compromised. At nine o’clock in 
the morning Dervieux opened the door of the 
general’s study, and presented himself unex- 
pectedly before him. My father sprang for his 
sabre. 

‘***T am confident, general,’ said M. Dervieux, 
‘that you will not assassinate me. I am, at 
the same time, very certain that you regret the 
two pistol shots of last night.’ 

“¢ Young man, you are my prisoner,’ cried 
my father. ‘I willshut you up ina good, strong 
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dungeon, where I will answer for you, until my 
daughter is returned to me.’ 

*** You will do no such thing as imprison me, 
my general. I come to you of my own accord ; 
you will certainly respect your hearth and 
home. Besides, your daughter is not lost; she 
is with her mother at this moment.’ 

“The sabre, whose Turkish blade flashed 
above the head of Dervieux, fei! from the 
hands of the general. He wished to run and 
see me, to assure himself that I wassafe. But 
Dervieux detained him, and, after reassuring 
him, he demanded a moment’s explanation. 
‘Your daughter loves me, general,’ said he. 
‘What has passed proves that unmistakably. 
As for me, I am the son of a mason, it is true, 
and God forbid that I should ever blush for my 
birth or my parentage. But, without repeating 
here, what you already know better than I do, 
that all men are equal, that their position in 
society and personal qualities alone distinguish 
one from another, permit me to observe that my 
father is rich, that I have been raised as well, 
and that my education is as thorough and as 
fine as that of the Marshalof France. In that 
respect, I yield to none, not even yourself, that 
is, when you were my age.’ 

** How, monsieur ?’ 

**¢ And who are you, who reproach me with 
my father’s calling? You are the son of a 
weaver.’ 

***7 do not disown my father any more than 
you,’ cried the general, ‘but the position in 
society of which youspeak. I have raised my- 
self by my own exertions to a high and honor- 
able position. Is it not jist that I should profit 
to-day in the satisfactory establishment of my 
only child by a position that I have acquired at 
the price of my blood ?’ ‘ 

“** Without doubt. But, if I have the talents 
necessary to distinguish me some day, if I have 
in me the precious germs of merit, why refuse 
me the future? Whydeny me? You wish to 
ally yourself to a nobleman, who does not con- 
sider you noble, although you are a baron, for 
the nobility do not acknowledge a person as 
one of them unless he can show a long line of 
ancestry. Birth is the only true nobility that 
they recognize, and they set that above every- 
thing else. Then; if you depend upon personal 
merit, what great merit has M. de Tournemont? 
What is it that distinguishes him so much that 
you prefer him to me? You hold that the 
greatest honor is military glory’ M. de Tour- 
nemont is formed in a manner that renders it 
impossible for him ever to acquire that kind of 
distinction. The emperor would not have him 
in his army; he is hunchbacked. Besides,’ 
added M. Dervieux, ‘your daughter does not 
love M. de Tournemont, and she does love me. 
You have seen what her love for me has led her 
todo. She has left your house, she has thrown 
herself into my arms, and you, upon your first 
angry impulse, have announced the fact to the 








| entire city by two pistol shots. However, at 


this moment I am in your house, your daugh- 
ter also; and, thanks to you, every ove thinks 
we are hiding in some little town in the en- 
virons, or else by this time far on our way to 
Paris and Brussels.’ 

‘* My father threw himself into an arm-chair, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

‘“*M. Dervieux, emboldened by his silence, 
and thinking, besides, like all lovers, that he 
only needed to be heard to subdue all to his 
own opinion, took occasion to say: ‘If you 
will permit me, general, to recall your own 

istory.’ 

“**My history !’ exclaimed the general, rais- 
ing his head. 

‘*M. Dervieux feared he had gone too far, 
and he stammered a few unconnected words, 

‘** No, no,’ cried my father. ‘My history, if 
you please, monsieur. Tell me my history, 
Let us see if you know it.’ 

*** Hear me then, general. In *795 you were 
a lieutenant upon leave of absence in Paris, 
You there feil in love with a young and noble 
lady, and you, the son of a weaver, without 
fortune, and who had not yet any military 
reputation—you demanded her hand. They 
refused you, as you have refused me; they 
would not listen to the son of a weaver. In 
vain, you spoke of your good character, your 
position in the army, of the brilliant career you 
were entering upon, at the same time remind- 
ing them that in those troubled times they 
would find a plebeian alliance to be a safeguard 
for the family, which was very true. They 
were inflexible. What did you do then?’ 

‘** Monsieur!’ cried the general. 

*** Why, you made love to your wife and you 
carried her off. Yes, general, you carried off 
your wife, and you did not return her to her 
mother, as I have done. You were poor, and 
likely to be killed at any moment ; what would 
have become of Mme. Duranthel in that case? 
I am rich, I shall give all to my wife; if I die 
young my wife will inherit all my fortune, ané 
will be one of the wealthiest and prettiest 
widows in Toulouse. Perhaps, my general, 
you will say that you are not at liberty to give 
your daughter to me, that you have given your 
word to M. de Tournemont, and that you can- 
not break it. Well, he himself has broken the 
contract ; behold the proof!’ 

““My father took the letter which M. Der- 
vieux handed him, and, after reading it, he 
demanded of my lover how in the world he 
managed to obtain it from M. de Tournemont. 

“<T frightened him,’ replied M. Dervieux, 
‘and I have promised to insist always that he 
is not a hunchback.’ 

“Of course the general pardoned M. Der- 
vieux, and spoke no more of prisons?” said 
Mme. de Quevrain to her friend. 

‘*Undoubtedly,” replied Mme. Dervieux. 
“In the mean time my role with my mother 
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l 
was much more difficult than that of M. Der- 
vieux. I was before my mother, a severe 
enough judge, to whom it would not be wise 
to recall her antecedents ; I submitted, then, 
to all her reproaches, all her reprimands, and I 
anxiously awaited the coming of my father, 
who could not long refrain from rejoining us. 
The general at length appeared, and, after hav- 
ing embraced me, tried to plead for us; but my 
mother still upheid the suit of M. de Tour- 
nemont. At length my father, who always 
thought and acted reasonably when his blood 
was cool, silenced her with these words :— 

*** Madame,’ said he, ‘this is a very serious 
affair; our daughter is compromised. Had I 
a son, he would settle this matter with M. Der- 
vieux ; [cannot fight with him fora very simple 
reason ; the young man would never fire upon 
me, the father of her whom he wishes to marry. 
Our duel would result in either a mockery, or 
an assassination, neither of which I desire. M. 
de Tournemont ought to fight him, but he is 
not willing ; it is not our fault that he is want- 
ing in courage; besides, he refuses to marry 
Sophie. Do you wish to give your daughter to 
a man who does not want her?’ 

“That was good!’ cried Mme. de Quevrain ; 
“madame, your mother, listened to reason, and 
you married him whom you loved. The best 
of it is, your marriage was successful—it has 
been as happy as you could desire; and, if I 
am rightly informed, the general has always 
lived very happily with your mother. If the 
Tournemonts have always found it best to 
marry women who did not love them, in your 
family, on the contrary, I should say that run- 
away matches succeed. However, it remains 
to be explained why you are willing to let 
Sophie leave you for so long.” 

‘* My dear friend, it is because that time has 
changed my manner of seeing and feeling; 
seventeen years ago I thought like a young 
girl, to-day I think like a mother; I am no 
longer in favor of elopements.”’ 

‘*In short, my dear, no more moonlight con- 
versations, no more serenades beneath the bal- 
cony, no more rope ladders—we are growing 
old.’’ 

“T began by that acknowledgment,” said the 
good mother, ‘but I do not want you to think 
that I wish to force the affections of my child, 
that [ have a M. de Tournemont, a hunchback, 
whom I wish her to marry. I only wish to di- 
rect Sophie’s choice, not constrain it. I wish 
to do for my daughter to-day what I did for | 
myself seventeen years ago; my only aim, the 
sole object of my life now is, to choose a good 
husband for her, to induce her to love him, and 
to make her think that I am acceding to her 
wishes, when in reality she is only following 
out my own desires.”’ 

“Suppose they had taken that course with 
you, seventeen years ago ?”’ 

“They would not in that case have proposed 











a man repulsive and ridiculous, whom I could 
not possibly love; they would have seen that 
M. Dervieux was precisely the husband for me, 
and, without opposing my choice and trying to 
sacrifice me to an absurd prejudice, they would 
have given their consent ; then, instead of going 
out by the window, I should have left the pa- 
ternal mansion by the door, which would have 
been a much better way.”’ 

**You have some fears, then, in regard to 
Sophie?” said Mme. de Quevrain. 

At that question Mme. Dervieux leaned back 
in her arm-chair, raised her eyes to the ceiling, 
and meditated a moment. ‘‘ Well—yes,”’ said 
she, at length. ‘‘Thereisa young man here in 
Toulouse who actuaily disturbs my rest, and I 
do not wish that he should keep Sophie’s eyes 
even wider awake than he does mine.” 

Ts that so?” 

‘*Yes, There has been in our city for some 
years a student, who has the handsomest face 
in the world, tall, well-formed, young, and 
without a cent in the world.”’ 

‘*Money does not make happiness,” said 
Mme. de Quevrain. 

“That is a young girl’s maxim,”’ replied 
Mme. Dervieux, “‘ which it does not take a 
woman long to learn the falsity of.” 

“And is this young man in love with your 
daughter?’ 

‘*He pretends to be,’”’ said Mme. Dervieux, 
“but I know well enough that it is her dowry 
that attracts him. My daughter is rich, while 
he has nothing.”’ 

“Tf M. Dervieux had had no fortune seven- 
teen years ago, would you have done him the 
injustice to think that his love was mercenary ?’” 

‘No, of course not. But with M. Dervieux 
it was very different.” 

“Tt is absolutely the same thing, my dear 
friend. Does Sophie love this young man?’’ 

‘“‘T know all about such affairs,’’ said Mme, 
Dervieux, ‘‘and I am happy to assure you that 
she does not love him at all. It istrue, thaton 
the promenade she blushes when she meets 
him, but that is from vexation. At night he 
sings love-ditties beneath her windows, and the 
next day she repeats them upon her piano, but 
that is because the ballads are new and pretty. 
That is all. Besides, she has never yet been in 
love.”’ 

‘* Your mind is not easy, however ?”’ 

‘“‘Well, he is such a handsome fellow, and it 
takes so little to make a young girl act foolishly 
now-a-days. Never will I consent to their mar- 
riage, Mme. de Quevrain.” 

‘You seem to forget,”’ said her friend, “‘ your 
own marriage and that of your mother.” 

‘“‘That was very different, my dear. My fa- 
ther was a man of a great deal of merit ; it was 
this that decided my mother. Dervienx had 
the qualities which you know, and he was rich. 


| You see that I did not do ‘vrong in following 


their example.” 





——— 
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** And that love, my dear friend, which fasci- 
nated your mother, which afterward turned 
your head in such a way that it made you go 
so far as to propose an elopement; love—do 
you count that as nothing ?”’ 

‘*Mme. de Quevrain, Mme. de Quevrain, you 
abuse my confidence! Have I not told you 
that I have changed my manner of seeing?”’ 

“Tt is the old story of the human race, my 
dear friend. There are always young men and 
young girls, always older men and women. At 
our age, when such a question comes before us, 
we place our consciences at the service of our 
passions, and we generally decide wisely and 
justly.”’ 

‘Just as you please,” replied Mme. Der- 
vieux. ‘“‘ But, however, one advantage that I 
possess over all mothers in general, and mine 
in particular, is, that I am known to have 
gained the confidence of my daughter. There 
is nothing passes in that young heart which is 
not confided to me, and’’— 

Before Mme. Dervieux could finish her sen- 
tence, the door was thrown open, and a weep- 
ing lady’s maid rushed unceremoniously into 
the apartment. ‘‘O madame, madame!” cried 
she, ‘‘Mile. Sophie is not in her room. We 
have searched all over the house for her, but 
in vain. Here is a letter for madame.”’ 

** He has carried her off! The villain!’ cried 
Mme. Dervieux, after reading the note. “ And 
I wished to confide her to you, just to get her 
out of the reach of that monster, that wretch !”’ 

‘Is it possible,’’ cried Mme. de Quevrain, 
“that your daughter, who does not love that 
young man at all, has consented to elope with 
him? Has that Sophie, who confided so en- 
tirely in her mother, allowed herself to be car- 
ried off?”’ > 

** How dreadful !”’ cried the furious mother. 
“Ah, Mme. de Quevrain, as the world grows 
older, it grows more wicked.”’ 


** Ah, my dear, your mother said the same of | 


you; you say it of Sophie; and, perhaps, she 
will say it of her children. But what is the 
name of this student who has served you thus ?” 

**M. Ernest Dubourg.”’ 

**Ernest Dubourg! Why, he is one of my 
dearest friends. I know all his family, who 
are one of the bighest in Marseilles. Happy 
mother! he has just inherited the immense 
fortune of a millionaire uncle. Compose your- 
self, Mme. Dervieux, marry these young peo- 
ple, and acknowledge that, as I told you just 
now, in your family runaway matches are 
always successful.’ 


-_—_--—— eH 


WHEN WE WERE YOUNG TOGETHER. 
BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


Tue willows wave their tasselled boughs 
Above the brooklet singing ; 

And through the sunny fields of heaven 
The skylark’s song is ringing. 

’T was just the same long years ago, 
In June’s bright balmy weather, 

As hand in hand we wandered here 
When we were young togethez. 


Upon this grassy bank we stood 
Among the opening flowers, 
And felt that life was happiness, 
That paradise was ours. 
You won my heart away from me 
In June’s enchanting weather, 
While o’er us sang that bird of heaven 
When we were young together. 


Like some enchanted fairyland, 
The world lay bright before us ; 

The hopes and joys of wedded years 
In visions sweet came o’er us. 

Ah! life was like a cloudless sky 
In June’s delicious weather ! 

We little heeded time or change 
When we were young together. 

Long years since then have come and gone 
By many sorrows shaded ; 

That altered form, that furrowed face, 
Those eyes so dim and faded, 

But make you dearer than of yore 
When, in June’s beauteous weather, 

We wandered to the trysting spot, 
And we were young together. 


I know not why, with you so near, 
That I, beloved, am weeping; 

In yonder churchyard’s holy ground 
We two must soon be sleeping ; 

We'll breathe our farewells to this scene 
In June’s delightful weather, 

And trust that God will hear our prayer 
And call us home together. 





OLD HOMES, 

BY L. ¥. M. 
No dream of mortals is so seldom realized as 
| that entertained by those who have wandered 
| forth into the world’s strife with the belief that 
they shall one day return in gladness to the 
homes of their childhood, or to some cherished 
spot of earth known years before. They may 
indeed do so in the body, but the spirit will be 
robbed of its sweet delusion. 

That quality of retaining the most pleasing 
memories of a favorite place, together with the 
mutability inseparable from life, leaves them 
wholly unprepared for the disappointment that 





| follows “ going home” after long absence and— 
| not finding it. 


THE ‘liscovery of what is true, and the prac- | 


tice of that which is good, ars the two most 
important objects of philosophy.— Voltaire. 

THE most delicate, the most sensible of all 
pleasures, consists in promoting the pleasures 
of others.—La Bruyere. 


THERE are few, very few, that will own 


| themselves in a mistake.—Swift. 

PRAISE has different effects, according to 
the mind it meets with. It makes a wise mai 
modest, but a fool more arrogant, turning his 
weak brain giddy.— Feltham. 
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HESTER’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


‘‘ HESTER !” 
She was busily mixi:.g and stirring some de- 
licious looking compound in a great yellow 


bowl, and evidently full of care as to the pro- | 


per proportion of the ingredients thereunto 
appertaining, but she looked up brightly when 
her name was called. Before she answers, 
however, let me describe the scene. You would 
like, perhaps, to have your heroine introduced 
to you in gala dress, with ball-room lights to 
enhance her beauty, with one of Strauss’ waltzes 
sounding in her ears, and a bevy of admirers 
pleading for her hand. Look elsewhere, then, 
for my heroine wore a chintz dress, a great 
white apron, and was standing in a New Eng- 
land kitchen engaged in the manufacture of 
cake ; she never had owned a bali-dress in her 
life, Strauss was an unknown name to her 
ears, and her lovers, if she were to have any, 
were in the future. She was Hester Shaw, or- 
phan niece to Farmer Lawton, of Greysfield, 
and one of a large, hard-working family. 
When Hester looked up from her bow] of 
batter for cake, you could see that she was 


very young, seventeen or eighteen at the most, | 


and had a face strangely at variance with her 
surroundings. Great black eyes full of sup- 
pressed vitality and fire, features regular as 
those of a Greek statue ; a rich brunette com- 
plexion, teeth white and even as kernels of 
young corn, and a dreamy wistful expression. 
She was tall, too, but exquisitely formed, and 
the hands wielding the wooden spoon in the 
batter, were small and gracefully managed. 
She looked up, as I said, with a bright smile 
that effectually chased the shadows from her 
black eyes, as her Cousin Maude called her 
name. 

“T was thinking what we are to do about 
Mr. Ramsay,’ said Maude, who was also deep 
ia culinary mysteries, 

**Do about him?’’ queried Hester, looking 
puzzled. 

‘He is English,’ said Maude, again, ‘and 
we might offend his national prejudices if we 
go to the picnic.”’ 


Hester’s head took a lofty curve at once, and | 


her ripe red lips curled a little. ‘I am not’— 
she began, but Maude interrupted her. 

“You! Of course you don’tcare; but—but”’ 
—and the blood began to rise in her cheeks. 

Hester dropped ber spoon in sheer amage- 
ment. ‘‘Has he been making love to you?” 

**Dear me, Hester,’”’ said Maude, pettishly. 
“You have such an abrupt way of putting 
questions. If Mr. Ramsay bas paid me some 
attention’’— 

“Oh!” interrupted Hester, ‘“‘is that all?” 

“ But about the picnic, Hester. Would you 
go?” 

“Tam going.”’ 
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** But if you thought”’— 
|} ‘If I was courting Mr. Ramsay,’’ said the 
downright girl, ‘I suppose I should attend to 
| his prejudices, as you call them; as I am not 
courting him, they do not in the least trouble 
| me.” 

With which answer Maude was obliged to be 
content, for Hester, having poured her batter 
into a small army of little tin pans, took up the 
waiter upon which they were drawn up in 
battle array, and marched off into the outer 
kitchen to put them in the oven, 
| The oven was very hot, “in first-rate baking 

order,’’ as she told Maude when she returned, so 
| the deep flush on her usually pale cheeks might 

have been the result of stooping over it so long 
| putting in the little cake pans one by one. It 
| was quite a long operation, and Mande had 
| apparently forgotten her anxieties with regard 
to English prejudices when it was over, for her 
| first question was :— 
| ‘Pwo cups of butter or three, Hattie, for 
| Westmoreland cake ?”’ 
| “Three. I’m going out to gather strawber- 
| ries if you will watch those hearts and rounds, 
| Maude?” 
| ** Very well.” 
Pretty, insipid-looking Maude was thus left 
| alone in the great summer kitchen, mixing and 
stirring, occasionally running out to peep in 
the oven, and wondering whether Mr. Raiwsay 
| “meant anything” by the attentions he had 
paid her, or whether if she stayed at home from 
the picnic it would be a sheer waste of ammu- 
| nition. What Hester thought was never told, 
but her cheeks rivalled the berries, which her 
quick nervous fingers picked so rapidly, bhull- 
ing them as she plucked them, before dropping 
them into her great white dish. 

It might be that these were not the only 
maidens in Greysfield who were weighing the 
merits of Mr. Erastus Ramsay against those 
of the Fourth of July picnic. The latter was 
an annual gathering of time honored import- 
ance, and one of the leading jubilees of the 
country for miles around. New muslins, crisp 
lawns, and bright ribbons were prepared for 
| the Fourth of July picnic from the first advent 
| of summer weather, and the young man or girl 
who could not afford a new rosette of national 
colors for that day was poor indeed. 

But— Mr, Ramsay was an Englishman! 
What else was this important personage? He 
had come to Greysfield with credentials from 
leading men in New York City, and had put 
out a modest door-plate : 


ERASTUS RAMSAY, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


being the legend engraved thereon. i!° was 
neither very young, nor yet middle-aged ; about 
thirty, the learned in such matters decided ; 
but he tock Greysfield by storm. Never had 
| the simple country folks seen such graceful, 








courtly manners, such simple elegance of dress, 
such a superb carriage of a wonderfully hand- 
some head. Never had they heard such pure, 
perfect language, which yet was never pedan- 
tic or strained in effect. He had told some of 
the elderly gentlemen that his means were 
limited; but it was difficult to believe this 
when he paid so liberally and promptly for his 
board and other necessaries, dressed so beauti- 
fully, and seemed so careless of expense. 

To Maude and some others of her mental 
calibre, he was simply a magnificent ‘‘ beau,” 
whose attentions were an honor, and to win 
whose hand was to be a great social triumph. 
What was he to Hester Shaw? 

From the time when Hester’s father had 
placed his hand in dying blessing upon her 
head, and then left her an orphan, the girl had 
been slowly starving. It was four years ago. 


Before that, she had been the close, constant | 


companion of a highly educated clergyman ; 
since then she had been the companion of those 
who grudged the intellectual labor required to 
study the almanac. 

When the Reverend William Shaw sent his 
child to her mother’s brother to be supported | 
and to find a home, he had no choice. He diei 
penniless, and this asylum was open to his 
child, so when he bade her “try to be happy 
and contented at her uncle’s,’’ he forced himself 
to think she was too young to realize her de- 
privation of gentle culture and intellectual food. 

How was it with the child? Looking upon 
her father’s dying request as a sacred charge, | 
she conscientiously tried to be happy. If her 
refined nature shrank at first from the homely | 
surroundings of the farm life, from the coarse 
dress, the hearty fare, the rude familiarities of 
her home, nobody guessed the pang. Faith- 
fully she tried, not only to fulfil her new duties, 
but to love them. 

She was no drone in the busy hive. Her 
Aunt Martha exacted from Maude, Jennie, 
and Lizzie daily duties, as her Uncle John re- 
quired help from the three boys ; but there was 
not one more useful than Hester. Wholly 
ignorant at first, she was “ wonderfully teach- 
able,”’ as Aunt Martha admitted. The proud 
little head that had puzzled out daily problems 
in algebra, solved the mysteries of French and 
Latin grammar, and pondered gravely over 
‘‘papa’s sermons,” proved equally apt at re- | 
membering the due proportions of eggs, butter, | 
and milk in household compounds, and the | 
exact amount of boiling required for each va- 
riety of vegetables or meat. The deft little 
fingers that had mastered Czerney’s exercises 
and were skilled in sampler work and button- 
hole stitch, put aside these luxuries to pick ber- | 
ries, sweep bed-rooms, scour pots and pans, | 
milk cows, feed hens, and master all the many | 
household occupations of a farmer’s daughter. 

It was all done cheerfully. Hester had been 
taught that the Heavenly Father asks willing | 
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] 
service from his handmaidens in whatever sta- 


tion of life it pleases Him to place them, and 
she gave her portion of labor lovingly and 
gratefully, appreciating the fact that she was 
one more to feed and clothe in the well-tilled 


| farm-house, and realizing fally the kindness 
| that never forced this fact upon her attention. 


There was something, no doubt, to be attributed 
to her age fur the adaptation that would have 
been more difficult in an older person, but in- 
dependent of this, the child was of a noble 
nature, moulded by loving, judicious hands in 
firm Christian principle and unquestioning 
obedience and submission to Divine Will. I 


| said she had been slowly starving, and I did 


not exaggerate the mental craving for nourish- 
ment, the fainting intellectual powers that 
needed only support to grow strong above the 
average capacity of woman. 

When the Reverend Mr. Shaw’s congrega- 
jon sold his library and expended the sum 
. alized in clothing for his child, and in the 
payment of his funeral expenses and outstand- 
ing debts, there was no one to save from this 
sacrifice a few volumes for tre desolated child, 
who had been brought upamongst them. John 


| Lawton never thought of such a request, and 


contented himself with allowing Hester the 
same privilege accorded to his own girls, 
namely, three months in the winter attendance 
at the district school, where she droned again 


_ the lessons in geography, arithmetic, and spell- 
| ing she had long ago mastered and cast aside. 


‘Yo this young, craving mind, closed so reso- 


| lutely and barred by duty, there suddenly ap- 


peared this stranger, who seemed a walking 
encyclopedia to the villagers and country folks, 
who conversed as her father had conversed, 


| who dressed as she had seen others dress in 


that world she had »ccupied while her father 
lived, who looked into her great black eyes 
and understood their mute pleading. He had 
lent her books. Can you realize the gratitude 
she poured out at his feet? Food for the hun- 
gry mind that had not realized its own longing, 
was oftered bountifully and judiciously. 

After long days spent in his office this gentle- 
man, who was welcome at every house in 
Greysfield, would stroll over to Farmer Law- 
ton’s with a new magazine in his pocket to 
discuss its contents with Hester, and if she ran 
away with her treasure to devour it alone, 
would affably listen to Maude’s affected prattle 
with all the deferential attention of a Chester- 
field. She was a woman now, this child four 
years ago, but a woman whose heart had lain 


| dumb to all consciousness of her own beauty, 
| her own powers of attraction, her own capacity 


for love. Affectionate to all who had any claim 
upon her affection, she was singularly free from 
maiden dreams of loving or being beloved. 
Now, as she bent over the crimson straw- 
berries, piling the dish in readiness for the 
morrow’s picnic, there was no thought of jea- 
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lousy in her heart, only a sharp sense of disap- 
pointment. It was impossible for one of her 
keen perceptions to be blind to the fact that 
Maude was a vain, empty-headed, ignorant 
girl, with no ideas above the routine of daily 
work, and a most exaggerated appreciation of 
the prettiness of her silly face. 

Hester had made a hero of Mr. Ramsay. In 
his kindness to her he had opened a mine of 
observation, a store of knowledge that had 
seemed to the girl unbounded. He had told 
her of treasures of art he had seen abroad, had 
painted in glowing language the wonders of 
travel, had given her books to read whose mar- 
ginal notes proved scholarship and learning 
that awoke positive veneration in the young, 
glowing heart ; she had never dreamed of him 
as a possible lover, and looked with hearty 
scorn upon the undisguised attempts of the 
young girls around her to “catch” him. It 
struck her with about the same sense of possi- 
hility and fitness as it would to have seen a 
barn-yard goose chasing an eagle as it soared 
to the sun. 

And now Maude had hinted that this hero, 
this being so far above all others in Hester’s 
estimation, was so attentive to her silly self, 
that she was confident of his affection, and 
worse still, that he was capable of feeling a 
paltry anger at the observance of the national 
holiday, because in the long ago times of the 
Revolution the forefathers of each had been at 
strife. 

The morrow rose unclouded and fair. All 
Greysfield was stirring with the first peep of 
dawn, and in more than one heart the question 
arose: ** Would Mr. Ramsay take any part in 
the national holiday ?”’ 

There had been much discussion amongst the 
members of the committee of arrangements as 
to the propriety of inviting him ; whether his 
feelings would be most wounded by the invita- 
tion or its omission, was the theme of lively 
debate, but finally it was decided to send an 
invitation, and ‘‘not get riled if he didn’t 
come.”’ 

Yet more than one mailen’s heart fluttered 
over the question of the possible absence of the 
hero of the place, and the propriety of paying 
him the delicate attention of staying at home. 
Custom, the d.c»lay of pretty dresses and rib- 
bons especially prepared for the day, and the 
dreary prospect of a long lonely aay away from 
the centre of attraction, the pienic, proved too 
strong for most of the fair ones, but Maude 
heroically resolved upon the sacrifice. 

“You may wear my new hat if you like, 
Hester,’’ she said, ‘‘ I am not going.” 

“Thank you, my hat will do very well. 
are not going ?”’ 

**No; I think, considering Mr. Ramsay is an 
Englishman and will probably remain at home, 
somebody ought to be here besides mother in 
case he should call.” 


You 








“Oh!” 

‘Of course it is nothing to you; you are only 
a child, if you are as tall as a May-pule,’’ Maude 
continued, sublime in the consciousness of five 
years superiority of age over her cousin; “he 
will not expect you to remember his country 
and national pride, but with me it is different.’’ 

Hester’s heart throbbed in angry denial of 
this statement, but she looked full at her own 
reflection in the glass, and busied herself with 
the arrangement of her hat. She realized no- 
thing of the superb beauty of her young girl- 
hood as she looked, but it was not often so wee 
a mirror reflected such wealth of loveliness. 
Her dress was a print of a rose pink, and in 
her simple straw hat there were twisted rib- 
bons of the same shade. A yery small bank- 
note would have covered the whole expense of 
the dress; but how rarely it became her dark 
glowing beauty. Maude had provided a muslin 
of pale blue for the occasion, and donned it in 
anticipation of that possible call, but Hester’s 
fine taste fully realized the absurdity of wear- 
ing Maude’s over-trimmed hat with its profa- 
sion of artificial flowers with her cheap cotton 
print dress. 

The merry party of pleasure-seekers were 
astir early in the day. Baskets piled with 
fruit, cake, pies, sandwiches, hard eggs, all 
the thousand indigestible compounds that are 
devoured with such good appetite at a country 
picnic, were carried carefully to the hay wagons, 
buggies, and chaises that were in waiting, and 
the air rang with hurrahs, fire crackers, and 
merry voices as the cavalcade started for the 
day in the woods. 

Greysfield prided itself upon its patriotism, 
and orators were not wanting to read the “‘ De- 
claration of Independence,’”’ and ‘‘make a 
speech”’ at the proper time. The morning 
passed merrily, although more than one long- 
ing look was sent along the road to the village, 
wondering if Mr. Ramsay would not come after 
all. Apparently those national prejudices were 
as strong as Maude had feared, for the dinner 
had been spread and eaten, orators had flour- 
ished and subsided, and the afternoon sun was 
sending long slanting shadows of the tall trees 
across the grass, and Mr. Ramsay was not 
there. Most of the village belles bad admirers 
amongst the swains, and felt that the courtly 
Englishman might have been a restraint upon 
some of the romping merriment of the day ; but 
Hester missed him, and had an uneasy sense 
of the unfitness of human events when she fan- 
cied him in the parlor of the farm-house, or 
on the wide porch, courting Maude. Maude! 
Could he love Maude well enough to ask her to 
be his companion for life? Why Maude, Hes- 
ter thought, wonderingly, had asked her once if 
Tennyson was a senator or a play-actor, and if 
King Lear was the man they hung in the French 
Revolution. There was no romantic dreams 
in Hester’s wonder, she had never opened a 
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novel in her life; the question of love was as a 
sealed book, but her innate sense of the total 
incongruity of these two natures was too keen 
to be silenced or put aside. 

She had strolled away from her companions, 
and was sitting alone at the foot of a great oak 
tree, her fingers busily twisting together the 
blades of grass she picked mechanically from 
the nodding spears at her feet. There was a 
sound of horse’s feet upou the ground, and, 
looking up, she saw a horseman coming through 
the woods directly towards the spot where she 
sat. Only one look was granted her, for he 
sprang from his saddle as he caught her eye, 
fastened the animal to a tree, and was beside 
he~ in a moment. 

**T have been looking for you,” he said, after 
a graceful bow. “I was at your uncle’s, and 
Maude said you were here. Why are you all 
alone ?’’ 

“*T was tired of the noise,’’ she said. ‘You 
know it is a proof of our patriotism to burn 
gnpowder, but it gets rather bewildering after 
seven or eight hours of din.”’ 

“T should imagine that it would. I was 
very sorry, though, that I could not be here all 
day.”’ 

‘Sorry! Maude thought’”’— 

“She told me what she thought. Not par- 
ticularly flattering to my common sense, was 
it? I have been too busy all day to join in any 
amusement, but T wanted to see you, and so I 
came here. Hester, may I tell you a story?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she said, eagerly. “I al- 
ways like to hear your stories, Mr. Ramsay.”’ 

“This is my story, truly,’ he said, smiling. 
“Tt is of myself I would speak.” 

Hester wondered if he was going to tell her 
he was to marry Mande. He had, been to the 
farm, he said. Was that his errand, then? 

“You understand, little Yankee,” he said, 
‘the laws of primogeniture in the old country, 
do you not? The eldest son there inherits the 
family estate ; the younger ones must find other 
homes.” 

**T understand.”’ 

“My father was a younger son of Allen 
Ramsay, Esq., of Ramsay Manor. He was 
not a wealthy man, for my uncle had no sur- 
pius to give him when he inherited the Manor, 
a splendid estate, but at that time heavily 
mortgaged. So my father studied law, and in 
time tanght his profession to me. Ten years 
ago he died, leaving me a moderate income, 
and advising me to come to this country. I 
did so, and lived in New York City, studying 
your form of law until my health, being some- 
what weakened by study, I came to Greysfield. 
Yesterday I received my mail from London 
summoning me back to England. I go from 
here to-night, Hester !” 

She turned a pale startled face to his. 

**In a few months J will return here, if?’—he 
hesitated, looking into her mournful dark eyes 








’ 
meeting his so frankly. She was so childlike 
in her innocent sorrow, so woinanly in its quiet 
reserve. ‘‘My darling!” he said, softly, in his 
heart, but, aloud, he said: ‘* When 1 return, 
Hester, will you be my wife ?”’ 

7) I + one 

**T love you, Hester ; will you wait for me ?”’ 

“T am not worthy. I am so young, so 
ignorant. Oh! can you love me?” 

Then he told her the old, old story of how 
she had grown into his heart, and what a dreary 
blank his future would be if she refused to share 
it with him. And, as he spoke, the woman's 
heart wakened to life, and every word he 
uttered found its echo there. She knew then 
that her reverence, her admiration, her awe of 
him, were all second to her love for him. He 
could read his answer in her eloquent face, an 
answer that filled him with a pure, noble hap- 
piness, for he was a man worthy to win even 
so grand a nature as this would be, to be his own 
true companion for life. 

**You have not asked me yet why I must go 
to England,” he said, after a silence had fallen 
between them. 

She turned pale to her lips. “I had for- 
gotten,” she whispered. ‘‘ You said you were 
going to-night.” 

“Yes, if I catch the train passing here at 
midnight, I will just be in time for the next 
steamer from New York. My uncle is dead, 
Hester, and Iam heir tothe Manor. My fair 
Lady of the Manor, congratulate me.” 

A loud report at that moment seemed to 
shake the earth under their feet. 

“Ts that in my honor?” queried the bride- 
groom elect. 

‘That is the sunset salute tothe day. You 
will hear the cheers in a moment, and then we 
break up our picnic to return home.” 

“‘That reminds me, I had an English sove- 
reign set fora brooch, and I meant to ask you to 
pin your rosette with it to-day. New,’’ and 
while he spoke he loosened the pretty ribbon 
badge from her dress, ‘we will exchange. I 
will wear your colors, Hester, till we meet 
again. Will you wear my pin?” He pressed 
the rosette to his lips, and then put the broad 
gold piece in its place upon her breast. “ Why 
did I come out on horseback? Now, I must 
ride back alone. I will meet you on the road, 
darling.”’ 

It was a long ride home, and Hester was 
very pale and thoughtfal, but all things have 
an end, and the parting followed her return all 
too soon. She told her secret to no one, hear- 
ing all the wondering comments about Mr. 
Ramsay’s sudden disappearance in silence. 
Cheerfully she kept the steady routine of duty, 
wondering often with a comical speculation if 
many of the English aristocracy won wives 
from country farm-houses, and how many 
ladies of manors could make cake and miik 
cows. Letters came across the wide ocean, but 
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no one wondered, for they were all under cover 
to the clergyman, Mr. Ramsay’s only con- 
fidant, who made no comment upon them. 
She was timid about answering them at first, 
but it soon wore away. 

There was an immense amount of business 
for the new heir. His uncle had left a large 
property and some legacies for his nephew to 
distribute ; his own long absence in America 
had somewhat complicated affairs, and so 
mouth followed month, and he could not return. 

It seemed longer than a year to Hester when 
July opened once more, and Greysfield was 
busying itself about the annual picnic. Would 
anybody remember the discussions of the past 
year, she wondered? Maude did, and spent 
many hours during the next three days in 
wondering what had become of Mr. Ramsay. 

It was again the morning of the Fourth, and 
the cousins were dressing for the day. No 
thought of remaining at home crossed Maude’s 
mind new, for she was engaged to a young 
farmer, whose “national prejudices’? were 
strongly in favor of fire crackers, bell ringing, 
cannon firing, and picnics on the Fourth of 
July. So Maude was radiant in ribbons and 
flowers. Hester, looking again at her reflection 
in the glass, saw a face more matured than the 
one mirrored there twelve months before, not 
quite so childlike, but wearing a certain uncon- 
scious dignity that had come to her in the past 
year. She could not have told herself why her 
stately figure was carried more sedately, why 
the graceful head bore itself so proudly erect. 
It was no thought of the position in prospect, 
only the proud gladness of the thought that she 
was to be his wife. Erastus Ramsay thought 
her worthy of his love! She wore a soft white 
muslin, and in her black hair she had twisted 
scarlet ribbons, while at her throat was a brvad 
blue bow; but she pinned no rosette to her 
hosom, langhingly answering Maude’s com- 
ment by the remark :— 

‘*T am a huge rosette myself, Maude. Don’t 
you see I wear the tri-color in my whole 
dress ?”’ 

Would hecomethat day? She hoped it from 
the tone of his last letter, but was not sure. 
She went to the porch to see if the usual caval- 
cade was on its way, and then—yes—some dis- 
tance off yet, but coming swiftly forward, she 
saw a buggie with but one occupant. She ran 
away. She could not let him see the tearful 
happiness of her face, so she ran into the par- 
lor, shut up aad feeling like a cellar. But he 
saw her, and followed her there. We will re- 
tire, if you please. 

There was some wondering as to what had 
become of Hester and the ownership of the 
stylish buggie before the couple appeared ; but 
when they came to join the picnic party, Hes- 
ter wore upon her bosom a crumpled, faded 
rosette of red, white, and blue ribbons, pinned 
by an English sovereign, set for a brooch. 





ETTA, AGED THREE. 
BY BLANCHE BURTON. 
THE sun in the west was sinking low, 
When paused the emigrant train, 
And struck their tents to rest for the night 
On the broad and trackless plain. 


But sober faces were in the camp, 
And tears filled many eyes; 

For one of their number had left the band, 
And soared away to the skies. 


Strong men e’en were moved to tears, 
As they performed the last sad rite, 
And laid the lovely clay to rest 
Away from earthly sight. 
No sculptured stone, but a little board, 
From flowers and finish free, 
Marks her grave, with the simple words, 
“ Etta, aged three.” 
And there in the stillness of the nicht 
They gathered, and bent each knee, 
And offered a prayer over the grave 
Of Etta, aged three. 
And there alone they left her 
On the plains so rude and wild, 
But a sweet voice softly whispered: 
“ You shall meet your darlingjchild.” 
Oh! stranger, wandering through the land, 
If this little grave you see, 
Drop there a tear for the mother lone 
Of Etta, aged three. 





LIFE’S WEST WINDOWS. 
BY M. A. ¥Y. 


We look from life’s west windows 
On the shadows lengthening fast, 
And few are the sunbeams that greet us 
That greeted us in the past; 
For years have flown, and we are old, 
And seem to the world calm, silent, and eold. 
We look from the western windows, 
Watching closely the setting sun, 
For we know when its rays have vanished 
Our labor on earth is done; 
For life must end—we must pass away, 
And wait in silence the Judgment Day. 


We stand at life’s west windows, 
And think of the years that have gone; 
Remembering the coming sunset, 
We too must remember the morn ; 
But the sun will set, the day will close, 
And an end will come to all our woes. 


As we watch from the western casements, 
Reviewing our happy youth, 
We mourn for its vanished promise 
Of honor, ambition, and truth; 
But hopes will fail, and pride decay, 
When we think how soon we must pass away. 


We stand at life’s west windows, 
And turn not sadly away, 
To watch on our children’s faces, 
The nocatide of sparkbing day; 
But our sun must set, our lips grow dumb, 
And to look from our windows our children come. 


Still looking from life’s west windows— 
And we know we would not again 
Look forth from the eastern lattice, 
And live over all life’s pain; 
Though life’s sunrise be brilliant, its sunset is sweet, 
Since it brings longed-for rest to our weary feet. 
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WHY SHE MARRIED. 


BY LOUIS TASSO. 
CHAPTER LI. 


WHICH DESCRIBES THE PEOPLE WHO MADE 
THE TROUBLE. 


Mr, and Mrs. GRAHAM. We find them at 
heme in a handsome house in the suburbs, 
which has all the appoiutments of wealth, is 
tastefully furnished and plentifully decorated 
with pictures, among which Mr. Graham pouip- 
ousiy, solemnly, and somewhat excitedly de- 
clares, you will find an original Correggiv, as 
well as many other gems from celebrated 
artists. The collection is undoubtedly a fine 
one, inastnuch as “‘ My dear” personally super- 
vised its selection, and from his critical taste 
and superior judgmeut there is no appeal. 

**My dear’”’ (the household name of the do- 
mestic pet) was boru just below Mason & 
Dixon’s line, and, being one of several sons, 
was permitted to select his own vocation, 
which, after the usual preliminaries, developed 
him into a lawyer; he was admitted to prac- 
tice at the bar of one of our great cities, and, 
being peculiarly adapted by nature and edu- 
cation to his profession, speedily achieved 
some little celebrity, which elicited from those 
with whom he came in contact such flattering 
comments as the following: ‘Graham is a 
keen one,” “Sly as a cat,” “Cunning as the 
most experienced,” “I would trust him with 
an intricate case of my own.”’ 

Shortly preceding the period to which we 
allude, 1834, the English Parliament, through 
the strenuous exertions of William Wilber- 
force and the Quakers, passed a bill abolishing 
slavery in the colonies, and though the clos- 
ing sections of the act provided for the raising 
and application of twenty millions of compen- 
sation money, many of the West India planters 
were at once reduced from affluence to compa- 
rative indigence. 

A Mr. Staley, of B———, whose wife had 
large possessions on one of the islands, and 
who, through the peculations of her relatives, 
as well as the troublous times, was in great 
danger of losing the same, having met with 
young Graham, determined to send him out 
there, to look after his own and his wife’s in- 
terests. A proposition to which the gentleman 
eagerly assented, clutching in anticipation the 
fat fee which was to be the reward of his in- 
dustry, as well as seeing a thousand ways in 
which the expedition would redound to his 
credit and advance him in his profession. 

He reached the little island in the sea with 
all the necessary credentials, and at once be- 
came the guest of his client’s family, with the 
secret intention of discovering their machina- 
tions, and then openly frustrating them, return- 
ing home complete master of the field. But 
alas for this man’s morality, which shrunk into 
nothingness beside his cupidity; he found a 











fair enslaver in the sister of the gentleman with 
whom he was staying, and became su much 
enamored of her that for once the quirks and 
quibbles of the law lost all their charm. He 
forgot to press the claims of those who sent 
him on his mission, he yielded to the fascina- 
tions of the West Indian siren, and losing at 
once his heart and his rectitude, became as able 
an ally of the opposing party as he had hitherto 
been their secret enemy ; for now he was fight- 
ing for himself, he was defending and claiming 
what would in due time become hisown. What 
mattered it that he basely betrayed the trust of 
his friend so the world was none the wiser? 
What cared he for the righteous indignation of 
one man, if he could but maintain his position 
in society and his respectability at the bar? 
Money would do that, this same money that 
he had crossed the water to secure for Mr. 
Staley. By a little petty fraud, in which he 
was aided and abetted by his ladylove, it soon 
became hers, and eventually his, for though he 
returned to America, and with his smooth face, 
sleek hair, and oily voice tried to persuade his 
client that all had been done that could be done 
in his behalf, in due time the lady followed him 
and married him, and their devotion to each 
other was unparalleled ; they lived and pros- 
pered, grew rich and gray together ; in time be- 
came religious, held pews in several churches, 
were eminently pious and godly in their walk 
and conversation, had much goods laid up for 
many years. God gave them their desire, but 
sent leanness into their souls, for no children 
ever brightened that lonely household, and it 
was a sore disappointment in spite of creature 
comfort and successful scheming. Now, in the 
full tide of their prosperity, I would present 
you to them both. 

Years have changed the slight, almost boyish 
figure of the young lawyer into the full, round, 
pompous proportions of the chief of the judi- 
eiary ; he has still a quick, nervous way of 
moving which not even this new dignity can 
wholly remove; his gray eyes seem to have 
grown smaller and sharper than of yore, and 
his face, still beardless, is seamed and wrinkled 
as by many cares; a little sharp, dry cough 
invariably announces his arrival among his 
friends and prototypes, and he is chiefly re- 
markable for his persistency in conversation. 

Is lady wife is reading the paper, and sagely 
predicting a war between the North and South 
before many months have passed ; his wife has 
aged more rapidly than he in the twenty years 
that have elapsed since she secretly married 
her husband. She is tall and slight to angu- 
larity, with a face which indicates a singular 
amount of character for a woman; in repose it 
is hard, and cold, and calculating ; her lips are 
thin, and the lines about the mouth inflexible ; 
her nose is very long and sharp, announcing 
pointedly that it accompanies a prying disposi- 
tion ; her eyes are dark brown, in repose im- 
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penetrable, but when stirred by any emotion 
wonderfully expressive ; her skin is dark, al- 
most swarthy, and her hair, thickly sprinkled 
with gray, waves over her brow and relieves the 
severity of the outline ; her hands are long and 
shapely, with tapering fingers and spotless nails 
—a sure indication of gentle blood she would 
tell you, if you noticed them particularly ; her 
voice is singularly sweet, and she has a mirth- 
inviting laugh, which to a close observer seems 
strangely at variance with the rest of the wo- 
man; her manners have much of the French 
je ne sais quoi about them, and in her drawing- 


room she is the acme of refined politeness, | 


which, combined with a grasping, scheming 
intellect, utter selfishness in the prosecution of 


her designs, and a perfectly heartless persist- | 


ency in their execution, gives you a very fair 
picture of the lady in question, who is to play 
no unimportant part in what follows. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHEREIN THE HEROINE MAKETH HER 
FIRST APPEARANCE, 

**My dear husband,”’ said Mrs. Graham, lay- 
ing aside her paper, ‘‘I think we had better 
send for her.”’ 

“Send for who, my love?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Grahan, alert and attentive 2t once. 

** Madeline, my niece; I think we had better 
send for her,’’ repeated the lady, meditatively. 
**T have been making a little calcu)ation, and 
find that aside from her passage, 
and gloves (girls do wear out so many boots), 
I can manages to keep her very respectably 


without much outlay, for, of course, you know, | 
dear,’’ and she looked over at him benevolently, | 


**we shall have to offer to clothe her, and depend 
upon it, brother George is not the man to let 
such a chance slip. My only fear is, that the 
girl will not prove sufficiently grateful for such 
a home and such Inxuries ; however, if she at 
all resemble me, and I trust she will, she can 
save us more than her board (though growing 
girls do eat enormously), by keeping a watchful 
eye on the servants; in fact, we might readily 
dispense with one if it were not for appear- 
ances. She’ll be helpless, of course, at first, 
but I’ll soon break her of that,’’ and her brown 
eyes snapped, and her figure erected itself as 
though she were already issuing the orders 
that would develop the astonished girl into a 
subdued likeness of herself. 

“Just as you say, Amelia, my love ; let it be 
just as you say,”’ replied Mr. Graham; ‘she 
is not over eighteen, rather pretty, if she looks 
like her picture. It will be pleasant to have 
her making the old house musical, and bring- 
ing young folks around us; she may even make 
@ great match, and, in any case, my dear wife, 
itis creditable, highly creditable in you to de- 
sire it. Yes, my love,’’ he continued, as his 


interest in the matter increased, “‘ your benevo- 
lence will not be unrequited; Providence will 
reward you for it. My only fear is,’’ and his 
face grew long and sympathetic, ‘‘ that the care 
of this young girl will be too much for you, will 
overtax your strength.”’ 

The lady sighed deeply, settled herself com- 
fortably in her chair, and, folding her hands 
with an affectation of meekness that was truly 
refreshing, answered :— 

**Tt will certainly be a great responsibility, 
Edward, as well as an additional care ; but I 





id boots, | 


| should never let any such selfish considerations 
interfere with a conscientious discharge of my 
| duty to the child.”” Then, with sudden viva- 
| city, she continued, “‘ It would look so well, my 
dear; people would say, ‘How noble of Mr. 
Graham to adopt his wife’s niece.’ I will 
| write to my brother at once, stating that we 
should like Madeline to spend a year with us, 
and it at the expiration of that time we are 
mutually pleased with each other, to adopt her 
as our own, in the meanwhile treating her like 
a daughter in all respects. That, you see, will 
touch his heart, and the prospect of a woman’s 
care for his motherless child impel him to send 
her at once, as well as the hope of having her 
suitably provided for in the event of his death, 
which, in the present state of his health, he 
writes us, we may look for at any moment; 
besides all this, we both know how miserably 
poor they are.”’ 

“Exactly, love; you have hit it exactly,” 
said ‘‘my dear,”’ and patting his wife benevo- 
lently on the cheek, he added, ‘‘ Whata head the 
| woman has; there ’s strategy in that, real stra- 
tegy,’’ and he smiled deliciously to himself over 
the comprehensiveness of his wife’s intellect. 

The letter was written and despatched, and 
‘in due time au answer received from the dis- 
| tant brother, thankfully accepting the kind 
invitation for his daughter, and announcing 

the time of her probable arrival. 
| The newspapers were eagerly scanned, the 
| shipping news carefully watched, until at 
length our friends of Hamilton Terrace learned 
| that the expected vessel had been signalled 
below. Mr. Graham started off to the city, 
eager to inspect his new investinent, or rather 
charitable speculation, which was to add an- 
other to his long list of honors, and would be 
much more profitable than a good round sum 
| placed at the head of a subscription list; for in 
| this case he expected to receive more than an 
| equivalent for his benevolence, in the matter of 
| gratitude and service from the girl; a propor- 
tionate increase of adulation from his dear five 
hundred friends, while doubtless his self-satis- 
' faction whispered even the Lord shall say, 
| ** Well done thou good and faithful servant.’’ 
He was among the first to reach the vessel, 
| and to bis rather pompous inquiry, ‘‘Is Miss 
| Madeline Vevay on board ?” the captain replied 
' by pointing to a tall, slight girl on the forward 
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part of the deck, who was waiting nervously 
the arrival of her new reijative ; he advanced 
towards her, greeted her cordially, and imme- 
diately informed her that her Aunt Amelia 
would receive her at home, where she was anx- 
iously waiting to weleome her tu America. He 
attended to her baggage, while she bade fare- 
well to the few friends she had made on board, 
with whom the poor girl parted with a strange 
reluctance ; then hurrying on shore, they were 
soon at her future home, if such might be called 
the gilded cage in which they placed this timid 
little foreign: bird, who, after wearily beating 
her wings against the bars of her prison-house, 
escaped, but all too late, escaped to suffer and 
to die. 

Her aunt met her at the door, kissed her, and 
called her “‘ My dear,” took her up to the room 
which had been prepared for her (the prepara- 
tion mainly consisting of the removal of all the 
little superfluous ornaments which conspire to 
make a room look cosey and homelike), and 
while she was choking back the sobs that would 
come up in her throat in spite of herself, told 
her to take off her things, which Mrs. Graham 
declared were horribly old-fashioned and out of 
date, and in such wretched taste. ‘ My love, 
what a bonnet it is! Well, we can remedy 
that in time ; fold them up, and be sure to put 
them on this particular shelf in the closet, as 
there is nothing like beginning right, and I am 
very particular about little matters.” 

And this was her welcome after such a jour- 
ney, with the great sea yawning between her 
and her childhood’s home. 

From the outset a silent antagonism seemed 
to spring up between aunt and niece, for though 
Madeline silently obeyed the orders she had re- 
ceived, she felt already that her feelings would 
be mercilessly trampled upon, that her position 
would be one of servitude, and silently rebelled 
against it. “She promised I should be the 
daughter of the house, not a slave in it ;”’ in- 
dignantly thought the younggirl. “I can never 
love her,” and with a wail of sorrow she flung 
herself on the bed and wept bitterly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham hardly knew what to make of this 
startling behavior in their protégée, but wisely 
attributing it to over fatigue, left her alone to 
recover berself. 

She w: . a stranger in a strange land ; every- 
thing was new to her—manners, customs, and 
people ; even the servants inspired her with a 
certain degree of awe, for she had always been 
accustomed to a house full of negroes, who had 
clung to them faithfally even in their adversity, 
many of them declaring, when the old place 
had to be sold, and the homestead given up, 
‘that long as they lived they'd live long wid 
old Marster and Miss Maddy, no matter how 
poor de place was.” 

But she was young and buoyant, with life 
all hefore her; besides which, her father had 
scarcely the wherewithal to provide food and 





shelter for himself in his old age, and her com- 
ing away to what he fondly believed would be 
a home of wealth and abundant love, had been 
such a happiness to him that she tried hard to 
smother her grief, and make the best of her 
new life. 

Many weeks elapsed before she was permit- 
ted to appear in the drawing-room, fur every- 
thing she brought with her in the matter of 
outside garments was horribly out of fashion, 
and had to be remodelled in the latest style, 
the greater part of the labor devolving on her, 
although uncle and aunt had money in abund- 
ance, and no one upon whom to spend it. 

In due time, however, Miss Vevay was pro- 
nounced presentable by her lady inspectors, 
and at a small party given for the purpose, in- 
troduced to the valued friends of the family. 
One thought her plain, another quite stylish, 
still another very attractive looking, but all 
conceded her to be agreeable and intelligent ; 
the ladies, from a conviction that that quiet, 
embarrassed looking !ittle thing would never in- 
terfere with them ; and the gentlemen because 
they detected a fund of mirth and wit lurking 
in her blue eyes, which only needed opportunity 
to be developed. 

In order to obtain a rather more definite idea 
of the impression made by the young lady in 
question upon at least two of Mr. Graham’s 
guests, suppose we follow them as they trudge 
homewards through the crisp snow, and give 
ourselves the benefit of their conversation. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHICH INTRODUCES TWO YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN AND THEIR RESPECTIVE CLAIMS TO 
RESPECTABILITY. 

““WELL, Harry,” said Phil Marston, “old 
Graham will leave her a good big pile; but I 
am awfully disappointed.” 

“Disappointed, Phil? At what?” 

‘Why, she’s so deucedly plain ; you see, old 
fellow, the fact is, I had quite made up my 
mind to marry this little girl, for I’m fright- 
fully hard up; and when Graham told me he 
meant to adopt her, I thought to myself my 
fortune is made; they cultivate me for my 
family, and I’ll marry into theirs for their 
money, and so we’ll come out about square. 
But then, you see, old boy, I couldn’t scare up 
the faintest shadow of a love affair with her, 
she’s none of the soft namby-pamby little 
things I fancied her. Did you see her eyes 
flash when I told her she had a dear little 
hand ?” 

“Ay, I did, and felt like resenting the im- 

pertinence for her.” 

‘The deuce you did!” 

“Yes, Phil, I did; and what’s more to the 

purpose, I like her, and pity her, too, and mean 





to stand by her; for, if I’m not mistaken, 
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she will need a friend one of these days, poor 
child !”’ 

Phew!” and, with a prolonged stare at his 
friend, Philip Marston plunged his hands deep 
in his pockets, and strode on whistling, medi- 
tatively ; at length he stopped short, almost at 
his own door, and said: ‘‘Do you wish to 
marry the girl ?’’ 

“Marry her? No; haven’t I forsworn matri- 
mony these dozen years? What I mean is just 
this; that I believe this young lady to be in 
the charge of relatives who would not scruple 
to sacrifice her happiness to gratify their own 
ambition. From the little conversation I have 
had with her, I judge her to be a very superior 
girl—with a tender, sensitive heart ; therefore, 
Phil, I abjure you to spare her, for they will 
give her to you if you ask them.”’ 

“And knowing me to be a garcon de Paris, 
you would caution the damsel ; is that it?’ 
**Not quite so bad as that, Phil; but I do 
urge you, for the sake of your own dear sister, 
to leave this poor child unmolested, particularly 
since you have said that there is no possibility 
of your ever loving her.’’ 

The voice that had been harsh and discordant 
& moment before, grew soft and tremulous, and 
with a muttered ‘‘God bless her! for her sake 
I’lido it.”” The friends parted at Marston’s 
door, and Henry St. Clair walked slowly on, 
thinking deeply of the subject of his late con- 
versation. She is not what any one would call 
strictly beautiful, he thought, but her eyes are 
very fine, and so expressive ; how they flashed 
at Marston’s impudence, and what a host of 
tender memories seemed to flood them when 
she spoke of home; then she has splendid teeth, 
and one of the sweetest smiles I ever saw, that 
alone would redeem her face frem positive 
plainness. I wonder how Phil Marston can 
think her so ugly. It is well for her future hap- 
piness that he does, however, for had she beauty 
to please him, as well as her uncle’s dollars, I 
fear his good resolution of to-night would 
scarcely bear the test of daylight. Then he 
too reached his home, and closed the door alike 
on his reverie and the blinding snow. 

In the meanwhile Madeline had gone up 
stairs to bed completely tired out; but she had 
searcely reached her room, when the melodious 
voice of her aunt summoned her below again 
to assist in counting over and putting away the 
superfluous silver which had been exhibited at 
the evening’s entertainment, and which was 
entirely too precious to be intrusted to the 
doubtful care of the domestics. During the 
operation she was adroitly questioned by her 
expert relative as to the impression that the 
several young gentlemen had made upon her, 
very much in this wise :— 

“Did you have a pleasant evening ?”” 
Very, thank you!” 

‘* What do you think of the St. Clairs? They 
used to know your mother.”’ 








‘*So they told me, and I was delighted to 
hear it. Mrs. St. Clair asked me a great many 
questions about home,’’ and the child’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

‘What are you crying about, you little sim- 
pleton ?”’ exclaimed her amazed aunt, startled 
for once out of her ladylike serenity. 

‘*‘Nothing,”’ said Madeline, ‘‘only I am 
tired.’’ 

**You had better go to bed, then,’”’ snapped 
the aunt; ‘‘ you’re not worth your salt!’ And 
so they separated for the night, each feeling 
pacnfully embittered against the other. The 
aunt mentally declaring that she would soon 
put a stop to such exhibitions of childish weak- 
ness ; and the niece, with an almost sickening 
sensation of sorrow, acknowledging to herself 
that she could never love this woman, in 
whom she had fancied she should find a second 
mother. 

Next morning, however, things were serene 
again, and, after both ladies had settled down 
comfortably in the library with their sewing, 
the subject of the party was resumed by Mrs. 
Graham. 

** Madeline, my love, didn’t you think young 
Marston very handsome ?”’ 

‘* Rather,”’ said Madeline, dubiously. 

‘“‘You surprise me; all the girls are going 
erazy over him. I hear his praises chanted in 
all directions. And his eyes--little Lottie Grey 
thinks there never were such eyes.”’ 

‘They have a very disagreeable expression, 
I think; and, aside from that, he looks and 
acts too much the gay man of world to suit my 
rather fastidious taste.’’ 

“You don’t tell me so, indeed; I fancied 
that you were very much pleased from the 
length of your téte-d-téte,”’ 

“T couldn’t get rid of him till Mr. St. Clair 
came to my relief.’ 

*“ Well, Marston belongs to one of onr oldest 
and most aristocratic families. His ‘orefathers 
were Englishmen of high birth, and there are 
said to be vast entailed estates across the water 
that will eventually revert to his branch of the 
family. They have met with various heavy 
losses recently, and been obliged to dispense 
with their city home; but the old homestead 
remains intact, I believe, and there the family 
now reside permanently. It is on the Hudson, 
and one of the loveliest spots I have ever seen. 
They have lost a good deal of their money, to 
be sure, but birth is the most important thing 
after all.” 

“T thought all men were equal in America,”’ 
shrewdly threw in the “young lady, at this 
juncture, 

‘*Tn one sense of the word they are, my dear, 
politically equal, that is, all have the same 
chance to gain positions of public trust and 
emolument ; but blood_is blood after all, and I 
must acknowledge I have some little family 
pride.”’ 
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** And J haven't a bit, of that kind at least. 

I believe, with Burns :— 

* That rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’ 
If a man be born inteNectually a fool, will his 
ancient blood help him to attain wisdom? Or, 
if he swagger through the streets a confirmed 
libertine and drunkard, will his aristocratic 
pedigree keep him from rolling in the gutter? 
I fancy not.”’ 

‘You view this matter from a most unusual 
standpoint for a young lady, I must say, my 
dear.’” 

“I have thought deeply on the subject, never- 
theless, Aunt Amelia, and it makes my blood 
boil to hear people talking about blood and 
birth who have nothing on earth in all their 
illustrious line to be really proud of, but every- 
thing to cover them with shame and confusion. 
I am just malicious enough to want to drop a 
little poison—namely, truth—into their golden 
chalice of autiquity if I have a suitable oppor- 
tunity. Not one family in ten thousand has 
any right to boast of its old blood. I should 
like, indeed, to know of one on whose escutcheon 
there is no stain.” 

‘Really, my dear, your vehemence aston- 
ishes me. I had no idea that anything could 
wake you up to such a burst of eloquence. I 
ean hardly believe my own ears. So you 
really do think sometimes ?”’ 

** Yes, occasionally.” 

**Weil, what might be your ladyship’s opin- 
ion of Mr. St. Clair? Since we are indebted to 
Mr. Marston for your jirst speech, perhaps St. 
Clair will furnish the necessary material for a 
second.”’ 

**Don’t laugh at me, Aunt Amelia,” and 
sweet Madeline’s face grew suddenly crimson. 
“But do tell me something about the St. 
Clairs; I have taken a great fancy to both 
mother and son.”’ 

““T have no doubt of it, inasmuch as they are 
what J shonld call mushroom aristocracy.”’ 

“Still, if my perceptive faculties are not 
singularly at fault, they are both cultivated 
and intelligent.”’ 

‘Yes. The mother is an educated woman, 
or you would not have met her in my parlor, 
but she was nothing but a poor clergyman’s 
danghter, and had to eke out her father’s slender 
income by teaching school. She fell in love 
with a drawing-master, I think it was, married 
him, and led a starving sort of life in the city.”’ 

“Do go on, aunt, it sounds just like a ro- 
mance.”’ 

“Humph! A very unpleasant sort of reality 
as it turned out. When Henry was about 
eight years old his father died, and his mo- 
ther had to go back to her old work, and teach 
for their mutual support till Henry was old 
enough to work for himself; then, in spite of 
the advice of her best friends, she persisted in 
sending him to college, because, forsooth, my 





gentleman was fond of his books, from wheace 
he came to your uncie’s office to read law. He 
certainly was very persevering, and studied 
hard ; but he might have been a rich man to- 
day if she had put him into a store, and al- 
lewed him to work his way up.”’ 

**Doesn’t he make money enough by his 
profession to support his mother comfortably 
now ?’’ 

“Oh! yes, he has done that for several years, 
but that’s about all.”’ 

“T thought last night that they seemed sin- 
gularly fond of each other.” 

“Their devotion is marvellons,’’ and Mrs, 
Grabam tried to sneer; but even Aer thin lips 
refused to do themselves that injustice, and the 
sneer degenerated into a sickly smile.” 

“Is that ali, Aunt Amelia? Is there nothing 
more to tell about them? I am very much 
interested.” 

‘*W hat else do you want to know, child?” 

“Why, of course, he has never lived to be 
thirty years old without a love affair, been en- 
gaged to be married, or something of the sert— 
isn’t it so?” 

“Oh! yes. Some ten or twelve years ago, 
while he was at college, he became intimate 
with young Marston, and went home with him 
to spend the summer vacation, where he met 
Philip’s sister, who was a very lovely girl. 
Philip was disposed to be a little wild, and 
Henry’s steadiness had had such a good effect 
upon him that Louise was ready to fall in love 
with him right off from some girlish notion of 
gratitude, which she accordingly did, and they 
were engaged to be married, with the approba- 
tion of the family—a proceeding which sur- 
prised every one very much, as they were both 
young, almost children, and he with nothing 
but his own industry to depend on, and a mo 
ther to take care of in the bargain. However, 
everything went on smoothly enough for four 
years till after St. Clair was admitted to the 
bar, when, just as he fancied he could support 
a wife, and the wedding day had been fixed, 
she sickened and died. It was a terribie blow 
to him, and he never has been more than ordi- 
narily polite to any lady since. Much better 
for her, though, I think, than to have had to 
slave and toil as a poor man’s wife.”’ 

This last remark was entirely lost on Mad» 
line, for whom it was especially intended, 28 
she was completely absorbed in the sympathy 
for St. Clair which this sad little history had 
called forth. ‘‘ What a comfort his mother 
must have been to him in his trouble, Aunt 
Amelia,’ musingly said Madeline. 

‘*What nonsense are you talking about 
now ?”’ replied the lady. 

‘Oh! nothing,’ blushed the girl. ‘I was 
only thinking over the story.” 

Mrs. Graham’s sagacity had for once been 
strangely at fanit. She fancied the sure way 
to disenchant Madeline, if she had taken the 
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least fancy to St. Clair, was simply to tell her 
his history. But, alas for the ultimate success 
of the poor lady’s schemes, her scanty know- 
ledge of the human heart had served her but ill 
on this occasion, for with every word she 
uttered she had riveted the attraction, and 
drawn her towards him by all the magnetic 
arts that romance, pity, and love weave around 
the pliable heart of the young. Even now she 
yearned to see him, that by some unspoken 
sympathy she might show him that she felt for 
his sorrow, and so comfort him. In very truth 
the gentleman had taken already a prominent 
place in Madeline’s fancy, and she was almost 
prepared to declare him faultless, a genuine 
hero, without a blemish ; while Marston, whom 
her aunt had secretly decided she should marry, 
in spite of his well-known dissipation, and 
passion for gambling, was banished entirely 
from her consideration. with an impatient shrug 
of the shouldersand a most emphatic ‘‘ Horrid !’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
AUNT AMELIA’S PLAN FOR HER NIECE’S 
HAPPINESS BEGINS TO APPEAR. 

FOR some time after the party Madeline was 
busy receiving calis, and returning visits, a 
duty which, according to Mrs. Graham’s punce- 
tilious code of politeness, had to be accomplished 
very promptly, as in her particular coterie the 
least breach of etiquette was considered an un- 
pardonable sin, and she had been, by reason of 
her own self-importance, constituted authority 
in all such matters. 

St. Clair, meanwhile, occasionally passed an 
evening with tiiem, and once had brought her 
an invitation to spend the afternoon quite 
sociably with his mother, to which Mrs. Gra- 
ham could make no possible objection ; s0 Made- 
line was permitted to go, much to her own 
delight, fur she ws eager to cultivate the 
acquaintance of these two people, for whom 
she had already in some sort conceived an at- 
tachment. Mrs. St. Clair welcomed her very 
cordially to her cosey little home, and during 
the evening told her that many years before, 
when Henry was quite a little boy, she had 
gone to the West Indies with her husband, 
hoping the change of climate would restore his 
shattered health ; that during the latter’s severe 
illness and subsequent death, she had met with 
Madeline’s mother, who treated her with the 
greatest kindness and affection throughout all 
her troubles ; and she continued to say: “It is 
with feelings of the sincerest pleasure that I 
welcome her daughter to my home, and I hope 
that this will be the beginning of a long and firm 
friendship ; for, though I am an old lady now, 
I can still sympathize with, and feel for, the 
young.”’ 

Madeline’s heart was full. That this dear 
lady should really care to know her, aud to love 





her, was a delight beyond what she had antici- 
pated, and that she should have known and 
loved her mother, a strong tie between them. 

The conversation then strayed to literature 
and art, and Mrs. St. Clair was much gratified 
to find that Madeline had a cultivated taste 
and very keen sense of the beautiful. She had 
read th> books of some of our best authors, and 
her criticisms evinced much thought and men- 
tai ability, while her freedom from all affecta- 
tion was a sure index of the pureness of her 
heart. 

About ten o’clock her uncle called for her, 
and Madeline very reluctantly took leave of 
her new friend, mentally determining that she 
would speedily repeat her visit, for her home, 
pleasant and comfortable as it looked to the 
world, was anything but happy. Her aunt so 
harassed and tormented her that life had al- 
ready become a burden. Day after day she 
was taunted with her indolence, and the un- 
grateful return for all the favors lavished upon 
her. Day after day sneeringly reminded, in 
the most cutting and scathing sarcasm, that she 
was eating the bitter bread of dependence. 

‘*What did you expect?” cried the aston- 
ished girl. ‘* What did you bring me here for? 
To work? To makea slave of me? To have 
your own brother’s daughter act as a spy on 
your servants, and tell you how many potatoes 
they boiled, or how much sugar they wasted ? 
No, no, I have not yet sunk so low. Not for 
the bread you seem so loth to give me would I 
sell myself to that,” and the voice of Madeline 
was drowned in a passion of sobs. 

Scenes, of which this is but a specimen, were 
frequent. Mrs. Graham was grievously disap- 
pointed in herniece. She had expected to find 
a passive tool in her hands. But the girl 
rebelled, and she scarcely knew how to reduce 
her to submission. So she contented herself, 
and relieved her perturbed spirit by a series of 
taunts and innuendoes, which, to the sensitive 
heart of the girl, were worse than blows. 

As diametrically opposite as two natures 
could be, it is not to be wondered at that 
the particular friends of the one would not be 
those selected by the other. The result was 
that the few whom Madeline fancied were the 
very last whom Mrs. Graham would have 
chosen as companions for her niece. There- 
fore, this also became a fruitful source of con- 
tention. Finally, after repeatedly expressing 
her disapproval of the intimacy which had al- 
most insensibly sprung up between her and the 
St. Clairs, she positively forbid her going there 
again, or accepting any more invitations from 
them. This was a terrible blow to Madeline, 
and she fairly wrung her hands in helpless 
sorrow. ‘‘What shall I do?’ she moaned. 
* How can I bear it? They have been so kind 
to me, so very kind. The only friends I have,”’ 
and the poor child cried herself to sleep. 

The next day was Sunday, and Madeline’s 
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pale face and sad eyes in the little country 
church soon attracted the notice of Mrs. St. 
Clair, who, in spite of the obsequions polite- 
ness of the Grahams, managed to stop her on 
her way out, and asked her what ailed her. 

‘They will not let me come to see you any 
more,” she sobbed out, through her veil, and 
then the crowd parted them, and she felt as 
though the brightest part of her life was going 
away from her, following them, leaving her 
alone in the cold. 

Henry St. Clair had pressed her hand com- 
passionately for an instant as he heard her 
whispered reply to his mother’s question, but 
had said nothing. ‘True, he had never told her, 
during the days of unrestrained intimacy that 
they had passed together, that he loved her; 
but, since the love of his boyhood, he had 
uttered words of tenderness to none but her; 
had pressed no lady’s hand ; had looked lov- 
ingly into no other woman’s eyes save hers. 
Was this, too, then only a dream, a fancy of 
herown? Had she taken mere brotherly kind- 
ness for a deeper, stronger feeling? Had the 
cold, keen intuition of her aunt been correct, 
when she declared her to be a silly fool, who 
was giving her love unsought, “‘ Giving it toa 
man who was amusing himself at her expense, 
and who had ne idea of ever marrying any 
woman?” This was sad comfort to carry 
home with her from church to bear with her 
through “the long, long, weary day,’’ and far 
into the dreary, sleepless night. 





CHAPTER V. 
AUNT AMELIA CONTINUES TO PROSECUTE 
HER VIRTUOUS DESIGNS. 

“NOTHING like a change of scene,” said 
Mrs. Graham to her husband, when he re- 
marked ‘‘that Madeline had lost her bloom, 
that her voice was not so cheery, nor her step 
as light as formerly.”’ 

**She will not break her heart about these 
people. Such sudden and deep attachments 
are not very lasting. However, I think we 
might as well accept this invitation of the 
Marstors. It will be a pleasant little change 
for all of us, even if it does involve some ex- 
pense, for, of course, she will have to have a 
decent outfit.” 

Mr. Graham’s invariable, “Certainly, my 
love, just as you say,’’ here dropped in quite 
appropriately, and the matter was all arranged. 

Only those who have been unwilling depend- 
ents can understand how each now garment 
was made a barbed arrow in the heart of their 
recipient. The pleasure which is naturally felt 
by the young in the possession of a variety of 
‘pretty things” lost all its charm for Madeline. 
**This cost so much,” or “I was obliged to pay 
enormously for that,’’ invariably accompanied 





once her torture found vent in words, and she 
passionately implored her aunt ‘‘to take back 
the things she had given her, to send her home, 
Do anything but taunt her with her poverty.” 

To which the aunt retorted: “‘ A pretty sort 
of a home you have to go back to, you ungrate- 
ful girl.” 

The air was redolent with sweets, the bushes 
heavy with roses, and the country never looked 
more enchanting than it did the morning the 
Graham’s carriage drove slowly up the avenus 
to the manor, the country-seat of the Marstons, 
It had been their family pride for more than a 
hundred years, and not unjustly, for every- 
thing that nature and art could do seewed to 
combine to make it beautiful. Grand o!d forest 
trees towered aloft on either side of the lane for 
nearly a quurter of a mile. The house itself, 
built of old gray stene on the brow of a hill 
overlooking the Hudson, was a marvel of curi- 
ous architecture. Generation after generation 
had been born and massed away, yet the old 
homestead still stood there, but so overtopped 
and surrounded by wings and additions that it 
was easy to lose one’s self in its labyrinth of 
rooms and corridors. 

The grounds were laid out with much the 
same unreasoning quaintness. One great uncle 
in the long ago had been to foreign countries, 
and, coming home with the mania for change 
strong upon him, had converted the bonny bill- 
side into a succession of terraces, each with its 
wealth of flowers upon it. Long rows of mat- 
ble steps gleamed white among the greenness 
down to the brink of the river, where a perfect 
little boat-house, and within a veritable gon- 
dola, brought ever back to him the Queen City 
of the Sea. Another ancient aunt, of a genera- 
tion later, had conceived that a perfect wilder- 
ness of roses was not unattainable, and the 
result was a garden so artistically designed and 
skilfully laid out that one could scarcely help 
believing that the flowers had always grown 
there. Still another scion of the ancient house 
had constructed a fish pond, and collected trout 
from the mountain streams to swim within, and 
stately swans to sail upon its smooth surfa. e. 

Truly the Grahams were wise in selec ing 
such fairyland as this to sojourn in with Made- 
line, as well as discreet in taking her where 
they knew she would be obliged to exert her- 
self to be entertaining and agreeable, for all the 
family were entire strangers to her save Philip, 
whom she had so summarily dismissed from 
her thoughts a few months before. 

Yielding to the magic influence of her sur- 
roundings, Madeline speedily recovered her 
usual health and spirits. She did not forget 
the friends that she loved so well, and had been 
obliged to leave so abruptly ; but comforted 
herself by thinking that if Henry cared for her 
as she wanted him to, he would remember and 
love her quite as well, though they were sepa 
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Mrs. Graham wondered a little to see her re- 
cnperate so speedily, and even went so far as 
to acknowledge to ‘‘my dear’’ that “‘she had 
thought the wound would have been some- 
what harder to heal; for, of course, she is en- 
tirely cured of any fancy she ever couid have 
had for that St. Clair, or she never could seem 
so happy.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps she is, dearest, but I wouldn’t be 
too sanguine,” said the always doubtful hus- 
band. 

“‘T will make it my business to ascertain be- 
yond the slightest question, Mr. Graham,”’ and | 
she laid ber plans accordingly. 

Mrs. Graham at Marston Manor was very 
different from Mrs. Graham of Hamilton Ter- 
race. Ail the uapleasing attributes, of which 
we have given you a few specimens, had been 
left at home. Here she developed into a lady 
so polished and urbane, so gentle and refined, 
so careful of, and affectionate to, her niece, that 
the trail of the serpent was nowhere visible. 
She had changed her tactics, and she daily won 
upon the kindly feelings of Madeline, till she 
was ready to believe that she had sadly mis- 
judged her aunt, that the fault must have been 
in her own heart, and that she really did mean 
well after all. 

This, therefore, was the propitious moment, 
and Mrs. Graham swooped down upon her as 
the eagle on its prey. With the most skilful 
ingenuity and a simulated display of interest, 
she drew from Madeline (very reluctantly it 
must be confessed ) the following facts relating 
to her intimacy with Henry St. Clair. She 
prefaced her attack in this wise :— 

“T wish, my dear child, that I could con- 
vince you that every act of mine in reference 
to youis instituted by a sincere regard for your 
welfare. What other motive could I possibly 
have? Look at the matter dispassionately ; 
consider that I have no one but you in all the 
world to care for, and do not, I beseech you, 
withhold your confidence ; trust me—believe in 
me. I have lived a long time in the world, 
have had a large experience, and will give you 
the best advice.”’ 

Thus she won upon her, until, with a beating 
heart and crimson cheeks, Madeline confessed 
taat ‘‘she loved St. Clair deeply, passionately— 
with all her heart.” 

Mrs. Graham gave a slight start at this over- 
whelming announcement. She was prepared 
for something of the sort, but the plain fact so 
frankly stated fairly staggered her. She re- 
covered herself almost immediately, however, 
and, by a succession of searching questions, 
succeeded in learning that there existed no 
positive understanding between St. Clair and 
herself. That he had never said in so many 
words, “‘I love you.”” “But, Aunt Amelia, I 
know he does. Iam sure of it,” and she looked 
up with such a glance of pleading earnestness 
that Mrs. Graham had to turn her face away 





from hers before she could give utterance to 
the base insinuation that was to change all this 
confiding trust into the cruelest misgiving, aud 
embitter the residue of her young life. 

“My love,”’ then said Mrs. Graham, in her 
softest, most insinuating tone, ‘“‘ what proof 
have you of this young man’s affection for 
you?” 

** A thousand proofs of it. His every action 
proved it. Think of the long, delicious even- 
ings we spent together last winter. He never 
failed to be at home when J was at his mo- 
ther’s; no one ever enticed him away. The 


very last evening we spent together, some one 


reminded him of an important engagement, 
and, turning towards his mother and me, he 
replied :— 

*** All things must wait, while J wait only on 
Miss Madeline.’ ”’ 

‘“* Why, my dear child, that was only a little 
piece of gallantry ; that, coming from the lips of 
a@ man of the world, means absolutely nothing.”” 

** But, Aunt Amelia” (and she grew white to 
her very lips with apprehension), ‘‘ you should 
have seen his face; no man can look a lie no 
matter how he may tutor his lips to utter one. 
lf ever man spoke truth, he did that night.” 

Mrs. Graham smiled, complacently. The 
poison was beginning to work, but she was 
feeling her way cautiously, so she said :— 

‘*Perhaps I may be mistaken. For your 
sake I hope lam. Still it seems strange to me 
that he has not declared his intentions rather 
more explicitly. I trust he has not discovered 
your feelings, for in that case (being an honor- 
able man) he might feel obliged to offer himself 
to you.” 

Ab! She had touched the right string then. 
All the warm West Indian blood was stirred 
within her, and, springing to her feet, Madeline 
exclaimed, indignantly :— 

‘“* Obliged to offer himself to me—not loving 
me—not caring for me? Aurt Amelia, the 
thought almost kills me. I believe that I shall 
die of very shame!”’ 

‘Don’t, Madeline, don’t, I beg of you, allow 
yourself to become so much excited,”’ said Mrs. 
Graham, soothingly. ‘‘It was just a conjec- 
ture of mine, and I may be entirely wrong.” 

“O Aunt Amelia! dear aunt, say that you 
think you are; say that you know you are. 
Why, you told me yourself, long ago, when I 
first came here, that he was the very soul of 
truth and honor. On that belief I have staked 
all my future happiness,’’ and her voice trem- 
bled so with excess of emotion as to be scarcely 
audible. 

**Madeline!’”? And that wonderfully flexible 
voice grew so tenderly compassionate as to be 
almost unbearable. ‘I am sorely grieved for 
you, my dear child. I fear that he has been (un- 
thinkingly, perhaps,) trifling with your feel- 
ings. We have been away from home nearly 
three weeks, and surely in all that time he 
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might at least have written you one letter.” 
She said nothing of the three or fonr letters 
that had been abstracted from the post-bag, and 
secretly laid away in her bureau drawer. 

“TI know it, Aunt Ameiia; but remember 
how abruptly I parted from his mother. Oh, 
why were you so cruel then, who are so kind 
now ?” 

“IT seemed cruel, hoping that I might be 
kind. Because I feared this trouble for you, 
and desire to avert it if possible. Tink over 
everything calmly, and you will be convinced 
that I was right. Mr. St. Clair is not a marry- 
ing man.”’ 

Here the dinner-bell rang and they parted. 
The one exulting in the victory she had ob- 
tained, the other in an agony of grief and hu- 
miliation. 


Alas, how soon we learn to play a part on | 


the great stage of life! How soon discover that 
there is something to be hidden; that to be 
honest and true, is to be the butt of the heart- 
less, and a fair mark for the unprincipled and 
the vile. What wonder that poor Madeline’s 
head ached (over the headache we will draw a 
veil) so badly that she was obliged to excuse 
herself for the balance of the day. What won- 
der that the next morning, when calling all 
her woman’s pride to her aid, white and trem- 
bling she took her seat at the breakfast table, 
one and all exclaimed against the severity of 
an attack that had so soon prostrated her. 

Her aunt’s tenderness was beautiful to see, 
and her uncle’s solicitade elicited various ap- 
proving comments. Mrs. Graham did well to 
tend her carefully, and feel anxious about her, 
when she knew all the while that hers had been 
the hand that had wounded her to the death. 

The poor child mourned not so much for her 
beautiful dream as for the idoh that had been 
shattered. For the man good and true’; for 
the integrity she had reverenced ; for the truth 
she had worshipped. Ah, ‘‘ woman, in her first 
love, only loves her lover,” and of him she in- 
stinctively makes a hero; round him she clus- 
ters all things nabie and grand, all things great 
and good. Mrs. Graham had insinuated that 
he was not what he seemed; had shaken her 
confidence in him, dimmed her faith, tarnished 
the lustre of the garments in which she had 
robed her one divinity. To have known he did 
not love her she might have borne bravely. 
But to teach herself to believe him other than 


he seemed; to consider him false—a hypo- | 


crite, was what, strive as she might, she could 
not bear, that ‘‘was the most unkindest cut 
of ali.”” For, you see, it was an easy thing 
for the fashionable, thoroughly selfish woman 
of fifty to convince a young girl just beginning 
her career in the world that she had been 
wholly wrong in her estimate of people and 
things. All that day she watched her narrowly, 
judiciously throwing into her conversation, from 
time to time, some malicious innuerio, which 





served to kindle into flame the suspicicns of 
| St. Clair’s loyalty, which she had already ex- 
| cited in the mind of her victim, until finally 
Madeline acknowledged to her aunt that she 
had been premature, even unmaidenly in giv- 
, ing her love unsought. This point once gained, 
| Mrs. Graham fancied that the game was in her 

own hands, and that, by a little judicions 

mancuvring, Philip Marston would be able to 
| catch Madeline’s heart in the rebound. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“MY DEAR” IS WORSTED IN A CONNUBIAL 
COMBAT. 

THE conversation which ensued between 
| Mrs. Graham and her husband previous to re 
tiring on the evening of the day to which we 
have particularly alluded in our last chapter, 
will explain so clearly the existing state of 
affairs, that I venture to transcribe it literally. 
The “domestic pet,’ in a somewhat restless 
and apparently excited state of mind, exclaims, 
peevishly :— 

““My love, what have you been doing to 
Madeline? I wish you would let her alone till 
we get home.” 

Madam, who had been calmly disrobing, 
turns suddenly round, with a slight stamp of 
the foot and a gesture of authority, which even 
the presence of the combin her hand fails to 
make ridiculous; and, darting a withering 
glance from her dark eyes, retorts :—- 

** My dear husband, you forget to whom you 
are speaking.” 

(He is always a little afraid of her when she 
begins in this freezingly polite and affectionate 
strain. ) 

“Oh, no, my leve, I don’t forget to whom I 
am speaking; not at all, not at all (and he 
fidgeted worse than ever); but I don’t like to 
see her look so; people are beginning to talk 
about it. Thongh I dare say it’s all right—I 
mean—of course it is. Oh, yes, of course it is.” 

“Ah! Now you are becoming reasonable. 
To an unreasonable man I never condescend 
to speak.”’ 

‘* Exactly, dearest, exactly.”’ 

And she condescended to explain. ‘‘ Made 
| line is preposterously in love with Henry St. 
| Clair ; and, though the fellow is well enough 
| in his way, I do not mean to have him for my 
nephew. Observe that, Mr. Graham. From 
| my decision there is no appeal. If my natural 
| intuition serves me rightly, Philip Marston 
wants her, and Philip shall have her. If he 
plays his cards well the game is his. J have 
arranged it all. Do not disturb yourself about 
her ; the roses will soon come back to her cheeks 
again. I labor under no sweet delusion this 








time, neither does she.’’ 
Ina tone of feeble remonstrance, Mr. Graham 
ventured the following :— 
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‘‘ Amelia, love, I thought I understood you 
to say that she only had a passing fancy for St. 
Clair, when we left home. I did not know she 
was so very much interested in him; if that’s 
the case, hadn't we better’’— 

‘** Better what, Mr. Graham ?” 

**Tell her about the letters, that’s all.’’ 

‘I do believe that you are bereft of your 
senses, ‘my dear ;’? haven’t I just this instant 
distinctly informed you that I have made other 
plans for the girl?’’ 

**Oh, ah, yes; excuse me. I forgot.’’ 

‘* Remember better in future, then, will you?”’ 

“Certainly, my love, certainly. But sup- 
pose it should be found out?” 

* What?’ 

‘The letters. Our intercepting them.” 

“Well, what if it was?”’ 

“What would the world say? We must be 
very cautious.” 

“Very cautious! am I not very cautious? 
There is no danger of the world’s finding it out 
from me. And as for Madeline, she’ll never 
hear of it; for, unless I am much mistaken, 
she will be safely engaged to Philip before we 
go home again.”’ 

“Well, well, I suppose it’s all right. I 
mean I have no doubt of it at all, dearest, not 
the slightest. Amelia, love, you were born for 
a diplomat.”’ And, with a self-complacent 
sigh, Mr. Graham disappeared beneath the bed- 
clothes, and with him Madeline’s last defender. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PHILIP AND AUNT AMELIA THINK THEY 
HAVE THE GAME IN THEIR OWN HANDS. 
PHILIP MARSTON meant to keep his promise 

wher he told St. Clair that he would not at- 

tempt to win and wear this young West In- 
dian flower that hung so temptingly within his 
reach, an 1 whose prospective wealth would aid 
so materially in replenishing his exhausted 
coffers. But his promise did not bear the test 
of constant proximity. Now he was trying his 
best to beguile her into an engagement, for, in 
spite of being so “‘deucedly plain,’”’ the pursuit 
interested him wonderfully. She was vhe first 
girl who had ever been able to resist his bland- 
ishments, and she constaptly baffled him. She 
was an enigma. One evening, after having 
paid her a particularly unprofitable amount 
of attention, he flung himself angrily into his 
easy chair, and, viciously kicking off his boots, 
exclaimed, “ Le jeu n’en vaut pas ja chandelle; 
I wiil bother myself no more about her.”” The 
hext instant he changed his mind again, and 
determined to renew the contest in the morn- 
ing and conquer the citadel, which up to the 
present moment had so resolutely refused to 
succumb. A sort of quasi familiarity had 
sprung up between them, which is almost in- 





evitable when two young people are thrown 





constantly together in the same honse. Some- 
times she forgot for a little the manner of man 
he was, and laughed and chatted with him 
with the unrestrained freedom of a child, and 
then again she scarcely by 80 much as word or 
look seemed to be conscious of his proximity. 
For Madeline was satisfied that there was no 
truth in the man; that if Henry St. Clair had 
simply been amusing himself with her (and, 
mark you, even then she gave him the benefit 
of the doubt), Marston certainly was. 

She shrank from coming into close contact 
with him, as the pure instinctively withdraw 
themselves from that which is contaminating. 
Once or twice she had accidentally overheard 
him begging the chambermaid for surreptitious 
kisses when he had come home half tight from 
a long day’s shooting, and you may be sure she 
would have resented any attempted familiarity 
with herself as a gross impertinence. She had 
even mentioned the above-named circumstance 
to her aunt, with feelings of the deepest dis- 
gust; but that lady had added astonishment to 
her indignation by laughing at the whole thing 
as a good joke, and deelaring that ladies should 
not employ pretty serving-maids, for young 
men would have their little frolics with them. 
Thus gently and tenderly did she deal with the 
manifest shortcomings of her favorite, exercis- 
ing to the full that Christian charity with 
which she considered herself so liberally en- 
dowed. This was a new revelation of Aunt 
Amelia to Madeline. It aroused her sleeping 
suspicions, and, though she determined to keep 
sacredly to kerself any future discoveries she 
might make in reference to Master Philip’s de- 
linquencies, it was a warning that she did not 
neglect, and in the coming weeks believed not 
more than half of her aunt’s overtures of affec- 
tion. 

This was a fine field for Mrs. Graham, and 
she deployed her forces with the skill of an ola 
tactician. As a general, she held herself aloof 
from the battle-ground, but issued her orders 
with such precision and skill that there was 
no gainsaying her commands, no retrograding, 
no possibility of backing out. In spite of Made- 
line’s repugnance to Philip, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Graham’s knowledge of his dissolute cha- 
racter, she arranged matters so that day after 
day they were together—much 07 the time alone 
together. In fact, without in any way commit- 
ting herself, for this lady was astute above her 
kind, she had given Marston to understand that 
his suit would not be unsuccessful, and that 
valuable lands and moneys would accrue to 
the happy man who married her cherished 
niece. This was all the stimulus he needed, 
and Phil played the devoted to perfection, 
knowing, however, all the while, that at least 
one-half his pretty sweet things went for no- 
thing. 

Meanwhile, between these two, Madeline had 
a sorry time of it. If by any accident she was 
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a few minutes late for breakfast in the morn- 
ing, she would discover before that meal was 
over, that she had been already disposed of for 
the day. There was a drive to some celebrated 
locality, which had been projected for her par- 
ticular gratification, or a waik to the village on 


an errand for Mrs. Marston, whom Aunt Amelia 


knew she would be most happy to oblige ; or a 
new opera to practise with Philip ; or a some- 
thing else that invariably resulted in her being 
left to his mercy for hours together. And she 
couldn't help it. Circumstances were too strong 
for her. To keep her enemy at a respectful dis- 
tance and within the bounds of decorum, was 
the utmost she could accomplish. To rid her- 
self of his hateful presence was beyond her 
power while a guest in his mother’s house, and 
the victim of her aunt’s ambitious selfishness. 
As for Phil, he had determined to get her if he 
could. His creditors were clamorous for money, 
and he was too essentially lazy to lift so much 
as his little finger towards making the means 
to pay them. Either this great old family 
piace would have to be given up, or a rich 
wife provided to pay the bills and keep it up. 
Therefore his unwonted exertions in the line 
matrimonial. Added to this cogent reason, a 
lesser one existed in the fact that Madeline did 
not seem to properly appreciate the honor he 
contemplated conferring upon her, and that 
angered him ; he wanted to get her more than 
ever, in order that he might pay her up for 
having given him so much treuble. It was 
such a bore for the poor fellow to be obliged to 
hold himself in check for so many weeks ; what 
2 carouse he contemplated when the knot was 
tied and the money won. 

Mrs. Graham was charmed with her success 
and the progress of affairs in the right direction. 
Madeline was struggiing bravely against her 
love for St. Clair, was resolutely battling it 
down—so thought this Mrs. Major General ; 
she even allowed her fancy to carry her away 
to such a degree, that she imagined she was 
becoming attached to Philip and eager to be in 
his society, that he was rapidly filling the place 
she had caused to be made vacant for him. We 
will readily admit that Mrs. Graham was wise 
beyond her fellows, but we will net acknow- 
ledge that she was quite as much the mistress 
of this one human heart as she thought herself 
to be. There were depths and strengths in 
Madeline Vevay that she could never fathom. 
She might taunt her with her penury, she had 
done that many times already. She mi ht shat- 
ter her faith in the man she loved ; that too had 
been accomplished. She might goad her to 
desperation and drive her penniless out into 
the cold world; that were very possible, but 
into the arms of an avowed libertine—never. 
So hers was a limited monarchy after all, and, 
more bitter than all, she was brought to confess 


it while writhing with baffled rage and humili- | 


ated pride. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHICH PRESENTS ST. CLAIR IN A NEW 
PHASE, 


St. CLArIR had forsworn matrimony; had 
given it up with his dead bride ; had said to lis 
heart, *‘Thou hast had thy fill.”” And so he 
| attributed the feeling which had prompted him 
| to treat sweet Madeline Vevay with affection— 
| pure brotherly kindness—the most disinterested 
regard, the feeling which any honorable man 
would entertain towards a fair young girl, and 

motherless. For this protecting tenderness 
Madeline had paid dearly, but the unconscious 
author of her misery was not to pass unscathed, 

When he heard that her aunt had forbidden 
her to accept any further attentions from his 
| mother, it produced a sharp pang of regret, and 
| he said, ‘‘ Poor little girl!’’ ail the while com- 

miserating himself. When the days went by 
| and he did not see her; when the days length- 
| ened into weeks fod still she came not, he grew 
strangely restive and uncomfortable at home, 
| The evenings seemed long and lonesome; he 
fell into a habit of musing silently for hours to- 
gether. If the bell rang he would start up, 
listen eagerly, as though awaiting the approach 
of a familiar footstep, and then the light as 
suddenly dying out of his face, relapse into 
what appeared to be disappointed silence. 

His mother watched him narrowly, for with 
@ woman’s intuition she had discovered that 
love had come a second time to find a place in 
the heart of her son, but she made no sign, 
being a woman and a mother rare to find. 

At length the lethargy into which he had 
fallen was destined to a sudden and startling 
awakening. Finding the loneliness and pain 
intolerable, he determined, in spite of the ap- 
parent unwillingness of the Grahams to a con- 
tinuation of the long-standing intimacy, to 
make them an evening visit, when he learned 
that the whole family had gone to Marston 
Manor for the summer. 

**Gone!”” he repeated after the servant. 
‘* Away for the summer, did I understand you 
to say ?”’ 

And then it came upon him, this second re- 
| velation of himself, and he knew, as the door 
| closed upon him and left him standing alone 
in the night, that he loved this frail girl witha 
depth and strength that his nature never knew 
in the love of the long ago. And it had only 
come to him when he found her gone—out of 
his reach, beyond the sound of his voice, per- 
haps already beyoni the boundaries of this 
mighty love that was surging through his 
veins, almost staggering him with its intensity. 
Slowly he made his way homeward, uncon- 
scious of anything save that he wanted Made- 
line, and she was gone. His mother was sitting 
in her little parlor quietly, patiently waiting 
his return. He walked up to the chair, and, 
i after kissing the sweet face that wreathed in 
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its snowy curls was turned lovingly towards 
him, said :— 

‘*Mother, I have learned something about 
myself to-night that I never knew before. I 
love Madeline Vevay. Ire her with all the 
strength of my manhood, and I tear that I have 
losther. She has gone away with the Grahams, 
las been staying fur some time at Marston 
Manor. Poor little girl! they will make her 
marry Philip if they can, and I want her for 
my wife,’’ As though the desire to have her 
increased as the fear of losing her grew stronger, 
he continued, bitterly. ‘‘ Fool, I was ten thou- 
sand times a fool not to see that all my care for 
her meant love for her; that all my anxiety for 
her happiness meant passionate worship of 
her. My poor little innocent girl, they. will 
make her marry Philip Marston. They have 
taken her away from me; they were wiser than 
I was. They saw the danger of our almost 
daily intimacy, and yet that I alone should 
have been so blind, so insensible.” 

‘IT do not think that Madeline was quite as 
ignorant of your sentiments in regard to her 
as you were yourself,’’ at this point broke in 
Mrs. St. Clair, sympathizingly. ‘‘I am sure 
that she is very much attached to you, and 
though you may not realize it now, you cer- 
tainly gave her every reason to suppose that 
the feeling was reciprocal. While she uncon- 
sciously betrayed her affection for you to me 
in a hundred different ways. No matter upon 
what topic we commenced conversation, you 
were invariably brought in by the ehild either 
as a party to be referred to, or as giving the 
necessary weight to an ultimate deeision., I 
soon found that round you she had circled all 
her hopes. The mischievous pranks of your 
childhood, the little incidents of your boykood, 
the sterner experiences of your college life, and 
your after progress towards success and fame 
gave her as much pleasure in the hearing as 
they did me in the recital, She sympathized 
with you in all your petty trials, and defended 
warmly your every course of action even at the 
tisk of her opinion’s conflicting with my own. 
Iam glad that you have discovered the nature 
of your feeling for her even at this late day. I 
hope that you may win her for yourown. I 
love her dearly, and should rejoice to have such 
a wife for my son, such a daughter for myself. 
You had better write to her at once, Henry, 
dear, as circumstances would make it obviously 
painful for you to go on a mission of love while 
she is staying with the Marstons.”’ 

Hence the letters which had been surrepti- 
tiously conveyed to Mrs. Graham’s bureau 
drawer, and whence they were never destined 
to' be removed until over all the past and over 
all the future hung the saddest words that poet 
ever sung—‘“‘ It might have been.”’ 

Henry St. Clair waited long and patiently 
(i. ¢., three days) for an answer to his letter. 
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Then he followed the first one by another, and 
still another; but the like fate befell them all, 
and he was chagrined, disappointed beyond 
expression, In this time of trouble his mother 
was his unfailing comforter. 

‘*Depend upon it, Henry,’”’ she would say, 
“something has happened to prevent her re- 
ceiving your letters. I am sure she leves you. 
Ah! who could help loving my noble boy ?’’ 

He would always be a boy to her. This 
splendid man of thirty-five, who had for his 
heritage truth and honor, refinement and sen- 
sibility, intellect an&é genius of a high order— 
possessions mightier than money or lands, for 
no earthly power could wrest them from him, 
and with which he could ‘in time command al! 
things. The damp hair was brushed lovingly 
from his hot temples, and his mother’s cool, 
soft hand lightly pressed the aching brow, and 
soothed and quieted his wildimpatience. Who 
knew so well as she the effort that it cost him 
to keep still and wait? 

Ah, mothers, one and all, if ye would but 
heed it, there is a warning and a lesson here 
for you! If you would keep your children’s 
love intact, if you wouid retain your influence 
supreme, beware how you add sorrow to their 
sorrow. A little well-timed sympathy in such 
an hour as this may rivet the love of a son, or 
the want of it cast him adrift into the world, a 
desperate man. 

“If I could only see her, mother, for one 
little hour, all might be well. I am sorely 
tempted to follow her to the manor, Indeed, 
I have almost decided to do so. JI cannot bear 
this dreadful uncertainty ; anything will be 
better than suspense. If I do not hear before 
Friday, I shall be off. Mrs. Marston will cer- 
tainly be glad to see me, and noone need know 
the real motive of my visit. I will ask her if 
she has received my letters; and, ifshe answers 
negatively, I will tell her that I love her better 
than my life, that I want her for my wife. 
And then, mother, if I read my answer in her 
eyes—the sweetest eyes were ever seen—I will 
tell her of the buried love of my youth, for I 
have no doubt she has already been furnished 
with the particulars from her aunt. If she 
loves me at all, she will love me none the less 
for frankly telling her my early history. But 
there is a vast difference between the hot, pas- 
sionate love of the boy, and the calm intensity 
of manhood. I teil you I never knew the 
strength of passion that was in me until to- 
night. O mother! if I lose this new hope, the 
light of my life will go out with it.” 

**Do not talk so despondingly, my son. I 
am;almost sure;that all will be weil. At least,.- 
I am confident that she loves you dearly, but 
we shall see,”’ 
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CHAPTER Ix. 


WHICH SEEMS TO PORTEND A MATRIMONIAL 
ALLIANCE WITH THE WRONG PARTY, 


MADELINE was alone in the garden, whither | 


she had strolled late in the afternoon, without 
purpose, without thought, and without hope. 
In a few days more they were tu leave this 
place fraught with so many sad memories, and 
return to Hamilton Terrace. Heraunthad in- 
timated to her that mozi:‘s¢, while discussing 
her plans for the future, the: she was expected 
to listen favorably to certain proposals which 
might be made to her; that in case she objected, 
she would incur the serious displeasure of her 
uncle and herself ; that if, in spite of this, she 
obstinately refused ‘to accede to the request, 
they were prepared to insist upon an instant 
fulfilment of their wishes. What the proposals 
were, or from whom they were to come, had 
not been mentioned, and Madeline had not had 
courage enough to ask.. She felt as though she 
was standing on the brink of some fearful 
precipice, from which height she would pre- 


sently be hurled and dashed to pieces on the | 


rocks below. ‘The wilderness of sweets by 


which she was surrounded had ceased to at- | 


tract her, the evening chorals of the many 


plumaged birds woke no glad echo in her heart, | 


Life was a burden, and the burden of it alla 
surpassing weariness. 

“T am tired,” she thought, helplessly, to her- 
self, ‘‘so tired of living. This constant struggle 
against my own feelings; this dreadful, yet al- 
most imperceptible, persecution, is wearing me 
out. Before long it will not matter sauch what 
becomes of me. St. Clair is false’’ (and at this 
she shivered as though smitten by a sudden 
chill), “false, untrue, a man of the world, who 
thought it a pleasant pastime to play with a 
woman’s heart, and, when he had broken the 
pretty toy, to fling it heedlessly away. And 
this is the creed my uncle indorses. Such men 
are called honorable, are highly esteemed by 
the multitude. Men whom my aunt would 
yield to, because, insooth, they must have their 
amusements, and these and kindred petty pas- 
times must be smilingly passed over by the 
ladies of their set, by society at large. Can it 
be that Tam grieving for any man so base as 


this? Could such a one have wrested from me | 


all my strength? If this be true, I deserve to 
lie prostrate in the dust of humiliation and 
shame. No, no! the man J love is the devoted 
son, the defender of the oppressed, the advo- 
cate of the helpless, the one man in all the 
world—tender and true, noble and good—whose 
integrity I honor, whose noble heart, ‘love 
loyal to the least wish of its queen,’ makes him 
niy master and my lord. This man I loved, 
but he is dead, and, I think, my heart is 
broken; that is all:** ‘Then the night winds 
made their moan over her, and the falling rose 
leaves dropped themselves tenderly around her, 


| and the soft green grass bathed her feet with 
| its tears, and the birds forgot to sing, awed to 
silence by the grief they might not soothe. 

Meanwhile her uncle and aunt—he of the 
cunning smile, that rarely developed into an 
| audible laugh ; she of the noiseless tread and 
| cat-like eye, ever watchful, ever ready to spring 
—congratulated themselves upon the rapid pro- 
| gress of things in the right direction, exulted in 
| the visible success of their stratagem, were even 
| then listening to a declaration of Philip Mars- 
| ton’s sentiments in regard to Madeline, and 
| signifying their approval of him and his pro- 
| posals by a series of hand-shakings and affec- 
‘tionate admonitions, which fairly confounded 
| the astute impertinence of Philip. 

** Have you spoken of this little matter to my 
niece, my dear Philip?’’ asked Mrs. Graham, 
in a magnificently patronizing tone. 

** No, madam,” replied the young man, “‘un- 
less my actions have proclaimed the fact.” 

“You have done wisely. Young girls are 
naturally timid, and you might have frightened 
her by being too precipitate. I would advise 
you to advance very cautiously, if you would 
eventually snare the bird. Buta word to the 
wise is sufficient, so I havedone.” She waved 
| her hand to him quite gayly ; and then, with 
an admonitory look at her husband, which 
spoke volumes, withdrew, looking bavk, how- 
ever, through the half-closed door to observe: 
“Mr. Graham would like to have a little talk 
| with you about making a nest for our birdling, 
| after you’ve caught her, I know, so 1’ll leave 
| you alone together.” 

Here was a fine chance for Mr. Graham’s 
| legal astuteness to display itself, and he pro 
ceeded forthwith : “‘ Ah, yes—ahem !”’ (and he 
coughed slightly). “Sit down, my son, sit 
down. We will talk this little matter over at 
| our leisure, Mrs. Graham has said wisely.” 
| Another fit of coughing, rather longer and 
| more vehement than the first. 

Poor Phil was in for it, and he already com- 
menced feeling decidedly bored. ‘‘ What the 
deuce does this portend?” hethought. ‘ They 
know I haven’t got a cent, but I’ll be even 
| with the old cuss yet,” and he braced himeelf 
| anew for the encounter. “Certainly, Mr. Gra 
| ham, you are perfectly correct, sir.’’ 

Mr. Graham also seemed to feel considerably 
like being in for it; for, save by the one warn- 
ing glance aforesaid, Mrs. Graham had not pre 
| viously tutored her pupil, and he hardly knew 
| what to say, lest, in avoiding Scylla, he should 
fali into Charybdis. So his cough grew iv- 
creasingly troublesome. He always had af 
autumn cold. At length, the damp air affected 
his respiratory organs to such an extent that 
he was obliged to postpone their very interest 
ing conversation for the present, and adjoura 
to the parlor. ‘I’ll be entirely at your dispo- 
sition in the morning, my dear boy. Any time 
to-morrow, in fact, will do to talk over all these 
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little matters. My bronchitis is very trouble- 
some, You must be impatient to see a certain 
young lady by this time, anyhow,” and so, with 
a very knowing smile and wink, this imposing 
chief of the judiciary somewhat burriedly with- 
drew. 

“Well done, thou knave,’”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Philip. “Of a truth thou hast relieved me 
vastly. I will be even with thee by this time 
to-morrow. Now for the girl. May the fates 
assist me! Call all thy hardihood to thine aid. 
Thou hast no fool todeal with this time, Philip 
Marston, and sadly thy coffers need replenish- 
ing.” Thus apostrophizing to himself, he 
strolled slowly towards the shrubbery. 

“Ugh! it’s cold out here,” he said, shiver- 
ing and buttoning up his coat, ‘‘and damp,” 
he added, as the dew on the grass wet his feet. 
“T wonder what possesses the girl to-stay out 
as late as this? She will kill herself if she’s 
not more careful, and save me the trouble of 
doing it by making her Mrs. Marston of Mars- 
ton Manor, owned by my creditors, every foot 
of it.””. Then he laughed—a short, dry, defiant 
sort of laugh—as though he dared the world to 
do its worst, and walked on. 

Presently the flutter of a skirt in the distance 
caught his eye, and he knew he was approach- 
ing the girl on whose future misery he was thus 
cruelly speculating, and whom he had deliber- 
ately determined to marry, if possible ; not be- 
cause he loved her, not because he wanted her, 
not because he cared a sixpence whether she 
was happy or miserable ; but solely and only 
for her money, her uncle’s money, that he 
coveted sorely, that be meant to have if he 
could. ‘*Ah! Miss Madeline, are you playing 
at hide and seek with consumption and death, 
or chills and fever, to speak practically and to 
the purpose, that yon venture to stay out in 
this damp air ?”’ 

*“*T did not feel it until this moment, but I 
will go in at once,’”’ and she moved rapidly 
away from him towards the house, not more 
rapidly, however, than Marston followed her, 
cursing his luck. 

For, of course, he couldn’t offer to detain her 
then, while she was acting on his own sugges- 
tion. Once in the house his chance for an ex- 
planation with her for that night was over. 
But he bore his disappointment very well, and 
counterfeiting extreme solicitude, urged her to 
change her damp clothing immediately on ar- 
riving at the house, and concluded his remarks 
by begging her with well-feigned impetuosity 
to promise him to ride out with him the next 
morning before breakfast—an invitation to 
which, as she could think of no plausible 
excuse for declining, she compelled herself to 
give a reluctant consent. 

Up stairs she ran, eager to hide herself for a 
little in her own room, but Mrs. Graham was 
already on the ground. 

“Why, my dear, where on earth have you 





been these two hours? I have been looking 
for you in all directions. Were you alone?” 

**T have been out in the woods. On my re- 
turn Mr. Marston met me, and we walked 
home together.’”’ Looking up as she spoke, 
she caught a glance of triumph sparkling in 
her aunt’s eyes that almost made her heart 
stop beating. 

“If Philip was with you, I have nothing 
further to say, except that I hope you have not 
taken cold. Hurry off your wet shoes. Put on 
your blue dress, let Marie braid your hair, and 
come down in the parlor as soon as youcan. I 
want you to look particularly well to-night, my 
dear,’’ and she kissed her—a Judas kiss that 
was about to betray her into the arms of a 
libertine, and consign her to a life of endless 
misery. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


—_— oo 


TO MY ABSENT HUSBAND. 
BY LOU H. PARNALL. 
I’m sitting all alone to-night— 
The embers flicker low, 
The children’s merry songs are hushed, 
I hear the cock’s shrill crow. 
The cricket on the hearth is glad, 
The lamp is burning bright ; 
Yet none of these can bring a charm, 
For thou art gone to-night, 
All day I’ve listened to the chat 
Of merry voices ’round ; 
I*ve heard our youngest sing his songs, 
And gladsome was the sound ; 
With work my busy fingers flew, 
Swift were the hours’ flight ; 
My thoughts were with thee, but much more 
I think of thee to-night. 
Come home, ‘dear one, come home again! 
‘Twill drive this gloom away. 
Come, cheer my hours of loneliness, 
Make home 80 glad and gay. 
We speak of thee, and wish thee here, 
To make our time pass light ; 
Come home! I miss thee all the while, 
But more than all to-night.” 


——___ ~-e 


CONCEALMENTS IN LOVE. 

Ir is inexpressibly important for those who 
would take life’s pilgrimage together, so to 
speak and act that neither shall be an enigma 
to the other. Suspicion is the poisonous fruit 
of misapprehension ; and countless fond hearts 
have been wounded—many severed by the 
reservation, unnatural to a pure attachment, 
instilled by worldly advisers. There can be no 
greater bane to happiness than such advice, 
received and acted upen; nothing more cor- 
ducive to real enjoyment of life than faith in 
the object beloved. And who among the good 
would not be frank? In proportion as we act 
rightly, so is there less incentive for conceal- 
ment; and there is no solid greand for felicity 
apart from openness of word and deed. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XIII. 
PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
( Continued. ) 

* THE hand is the same length as the face, and 
its width is equal to one-half (Fig. 11). The 
side view of a hand is the same length as when 
seen in front (Fig. 12). The foot in profile is 





nine eyes in length and three in height (Fig. 
13). Figs. 14 to 17 inclusive are examples of 
hands, arms, etc. etc. The generally received 
" proportion of a man is ten faces in height ; by ex- 
B. tending the arms horizontally their full length, 
bh the same proportion is obtained. The length 
of two noses gives the width of the neck when 
seen in front. Two heads give the width of 
the shoulders when seen in front, . The length 
"i of the forearm to the extremity of the fingers is 
I equal to seven noses and a half. The width of 
| the wrist.as seen in front is equal toa nose and 
one-third, When seen in front, the width of 
ae the knee is equal to two noses ; but in profile it 














is a degree less. The length of the leg from the 
knee to the heel is equal to three faces. When 
viewed in front, the width of the leg near the 
ankle is equal to a nose and a half, but it is 
less when viewed in profile. 

At this stage of her progress, the pupil should 
procure a plaster cast of the human form, or 
part of it. The materials she will require area 
drawing-board on which to fix her paper, a few 
sticks of black chalk, a leather stump, a small 


Fig. 11, 





Fig. 13. 








quantity of charcoal, and a port-crayon; it 

would also be well if she obtained a quantity 

of the crayon paper, which is slightly .tinted, 
and takes the chalk well. 

The light should be allowed to fall on the 
sketch from the left hand, In order to catch 
the proper effect of the parts sketched, the pupil 
should sit so as to throw back the head as far 
as possible from the drawing. A correct outline 
of the bust or figure should first be drawn with 
the charcoal, which may be erased by slightly 
brushing it with a silk or other light handker- 
chief; this is better than rubbing the lines out, 
as the friction destroys the surface of the paper. 
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oa Aftera correct outline of the subject is obtained, | by this means be soft and beautiful, and will 
the the pupil should trace it with the black chalk prepare a good round for the finish. Having 
1en as faintly as possible, then by means of the | rubbed in the shading as like that of the model 
the handkerchief remove the charcoal, which will | as possible, carefully observing the different 
L is ‘ 
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ine leave a beautiful clear outline ; after this, she | strength of the shadows, she must point or 
‘ith may begin the shading. She must first scrape | sharpen her chalk, and begin to put in the 
tly a little of the chalk on a paper as fine as possi- | details. She should patch over all the shading 
ser ble, and rub the leather stump among it; taking | with the fine point of her chalk: this, when 
ut, this, she must rub in the shadows: these will 
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effect. In shading, the pupil must observe 
there are two kinds of shadows; one is called 
the shadow of incidence, the other the shadow of 
projection: the shadow of projection is always 
defined, having a sharp, deciled edge; the sha- 
dow of incidence is always soft, having no de- 
fined edge, but softening imperceptibly into the 
lights. The pupil must be careful to leave no 
hard edges; for, although the shadow of pro- 
jection is decided, the edges are not hard ; more- 
over, the deepest shadows are always nearest 
the highest lights. Thedrawing of the bust or 
figure will require a slight background to detach 
it from the paper. If any mistakes are made 
in sketching, a little stale bread will remove 
the defective parts. 
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NOVEL READING. 


BY EMMA M. CONNELLY. 


TIME was when novel Treading was consi- 
dered a species of vice; and at that time— 
when the success of a fictitiows work depended 
almost entirely upon the plot, and thought was 
made a matter of secondary consideration— 
when the characters were monstrous, the events 
miracles, and the whole thing as*ridféulous and 
unnatural as possible ; novel reading was un- 
doubtedly pernicious. But the reign of super- 
stition and ignorance having passed away for- 
ever, to be succeeded by a happier one of moral 
and intellectual worth, the public mind has 
become more refined, the tastes more delicate 
and pure ; and intricate thought, skilful artistry 
and an extensive knowledge of human nature 
are among the necessary essentials of the mod- 
ern novel. 

It is indeed to be regretted that romance 
should occupy such a giant position in the lite- 
rary world ; but it is tar from being an unmixed 
evil. I believe it was Irving who—supposing 
two young men to have been shut up in a glass 
case from eighteen until twenty-five, and sup- 
plied with an unlimited number of novels— 
gives to the one who reads his novels preced- 
ence, in point of worldly wisdom, over the one 
who makes it a matter of conscience never to 
open one: “They hold in solution,’’ says he, 
‘*a great deal of experience. , It would, there- 
fore, surely be a most useful thing to provide 
rules by which the experience might be precipi- 
tated, and to ascertain the p sses by means 
of which the precipitate might be made fit for 
use.” 

The habitual novel reader is truly an object 
of pity. His mind is so crowded with imaginary 
scenes and conversations, and his judgment so 
crippled with the épinions of others, that he 
sees life, as it were, through a distorted lens, 
and is able to form no positive opinions of his 
own. Sugar is a compound necessary to the 
human system. It enters into the composition 
of almost all articles of food, and yet a diet of 





sweets would derange the system ; and so an 
excess of romance weakens the mind. Many 
persons plod through long, dry works upon 
abstract subjects—without pleasure or interest 
—and fancy they are “improving their minds,” 
when, in fact, itis time thrown away. Thoughts 
forced upon an unwilling mind seldom tarry 
long, acd are of little service while they do 
tarry. But to read a trifling’ novel is time 
worse than lost, for, if devoid of good, it is 
very rarely devoid of evil. 

To the large class of unoccupied persons of 
the present time—whom the inventions and 
improvements of the age have liberated from 
the burden of toil—and who require a time- 
killer, a sensible, intelligent, and good novel is 
much better than dissipation and revelry. Your 
son is safer at home with Dickens or Reade 
than in haunts of vice; your daughter better 
employed in threading the labyrinths of thought 
through the mazes of an imaginary life, than 
in feeding her vanity and squandering the pro- 
ducts of paternal industry and economy in folly 
and extravagance. The mind that has been 
kept pure and unsullied through right educa- 
tion and association will find pleasure only in 
works of undoubted morality. Whatintelligent 
mother would experience any Uneasiness in 
knowing that her child was eccupied with the 
best thoughts of such writers a8 Miss Muloch, 
Elizabeth Wetheree, Miss Edgeworth, and 
many, many others who have filled the lonely 
hours of many an orphaned child with good 
thoughts and good resolves. 

No branch of literature is free from fault. 
History is often discolored by prejudices, over- 
wrought, and patched up with superstition and 
doubtful traditions. Metaphysics is founded 
upon opinions ofttimes of no more substance . 
than our own, and poetry is so uear akin to 
romance that, in this instance, they may be 
classed togetker. Occasionally there rises 4 
great outcry against the clouds of chaff with 
which the press annually inundates the world. 
Chaff inevitably accompanies the wheat, and 
the amount of it is considered a good indication 
of the harvest. The wheat is garnered up while 
the flow of years sweeps the chaff into oblivion. 

To write a good novel is not the work of days, 
nor of weeks, neither of months, but of years. 
How it is by bitter experiences, heartaches, and 
even physical pain they are generated, and 
through what diligent study, patient research, 
and anxious care-perfected, many a brilliant 
pen has written. I speak only of good novels, 
and there are enough of this class to render 
those of doubtful morality entirely superfluous 
to the reading world. rie 

Romance is now an establishéd branch of 
literature, and a powerful one. It has enlisted 
within its ranks some of the brightest stars of 
each profession, Let the skilful writer look to 
it that he makes of it a useful weapon in the 
world’s warfare. Not in creating extravagantly 
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| 
perfect, impossible, angelic models—surpassing 
even scriptural saints, who have evil thoughts 
and giant passions to contend with—which are 
disappointing and discouraging, because unat- 
tainable. Let them-give us living people, full 
of living faults, and teach us how to overcome 
the evil with the good, and how we may turn 
the passions into workers of good works. 

Says Gail Hamilton: ‘‘A story or a poem 
may comprehend the whole duty of man. I 
recollect ‘Herman; or, Young Knighthood,’ 
which contained, not only more wit, but more 
wisdom; not ‘only more beauty, but more 
grandeur; not only more play of fancy, but 
more power of imagination, more directness of 
purpose, more felicity of expression and more 
elegance of diction, but more knowledge of 
human nature, more soundness of judgment, 
grander conceptions of huinan aspirations and 
human capacity to love and to suffer, to enjoy, 
to act, to die, and to rise again ; a yaster sweep 
of thought, broader generalization, more com- 
prehensive views, more logical and accurate 
reasoning, nicer analogies, a higher standard 
of Christian manbood, than you would find in 
a column of your ‘solid reading’ that would 
reach from Maine to Georgia.”’ 

I believe it was the poet Gray whose idea of 
paradise was to lie upon the sofa and read 
novels, and Lamb thought heaven wuuld be a 
poor place without books ; but whether that is 
of any credit to the subject undez discussion, is 
a matter of doubt. 

That we should be endowed—some so marvel- 
lously—with the power of imagination, should 
be sufficient proof that it has its appropriate 
work. No other faculty of the mind was cre- 
ated for naught, neither was imagination. 
Were not the parables wrought through the 
medium of fancy? Was there in reality a man 
who planted a vineyard and went into a far 
country, leaving it in charge of the cruel hus- 
bandman, who beat servants and killed his 
son? and had that unscrupulous servant who 
made himself friends of his master’s debtors 
at his master’s exy ase any real existence? 
Would the truths impress us more forcibly if 
we knew that the Great Teacher had in his 
mind some actual person? 

There are many people who take no interest 
in any other branch of literature? whose un- 
derstandings can be reached in no other way. 
And in the hands of a Christian writer the 
novel is a most useful and powerful weapon. 
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Our greatest glory consists not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we fall.—Gold- 
smith. 

FALSE happiness renders men stern and 
proud, and that happiness is never communi- 
cated. True happiness renders them kind and 
sensible, and that happiness is always shared. 
— Montesquieu, 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 
A TRUE SKETCH. 


BY BELLE FRENCH. 


“ THE incident which I am about to relate to 
you,”’ said my grandmother, ‘““happened many 
years ago, when I was a little child. 

‘*My parents and myself resided near the 
place where now stands the town of Black 
Rock, which was then a wild country, over 
whose hills and through whose valleys the rei 
man roamed at pleasure. We had but two 
neighbors, who, like ourselves, had each a 
stone house, strongly bnilt,.as a protection 
from the Indians, who at that time were a ter- 
ror to every one who resided in that part of the 
State. My father was captain of a small schoo- 
ner which sailed from Buffalo to Erie ; and my 
mother, with her two servants and myself, made 
her home, when notin the vessel with him, at 
the place which I have already mentioned. 

“Tt was a pleasant day in early winter, A 
light snow covered the earth about that place, 
but it was not yet cold enough to freeze the 
waters of the lake, and my father’s vessel still 
ploughed her way through them. It was Tues- 
day, and, as we expected him home in the 
evening to stay with us a day or two, we were 
all busy in making preparations for his recep- 
tion.. John had been dispatched to Buffalo fur 
the marketing, Betty had left her soap-making 
and had gone to house-cleaning, and mother 
had taken the girl’s place at the kitchen fire ; 
while I was seated at a table stoning raisins for 
a plum-pudding. We were all very happy, I 
know, for my mother was singing a sweet bal- 
lad, in which I was trying to accompany her, 
while Betty’s swift fingers were keeping time 
to her own quick ‘la, la, Ja.’ Even the fire 
seemed to enter into the same spirit, for it 
crackled and blazed in a cheery way, and the 
soap catching the infection, came near boiling 
over, while my mother had stopped stirring it 
for a moment to open the large window through 
which the sunlight. now streamed in a flood of 
transparent gold to the white, maple floor. 
Outside the chickens scolded, the snow-birds 
twittered, and the snowflakes on the branches 
of the leafless trees flashed and glittered like a 
thousand costly diamonds. 

«Everything is beautifal,’ I said. ‘ Every- 
thing is happy, for papa ’s coming home.’ 

‘*For a while it was thus, and then a shadow 
fell where the sunlight had been ; and, looking 
up from our work, we saw at the window 
several savages, with their diabolical faces 
wreathed in smiles of triumph. I heard their 
exclamations of delight, and saw a tomahawk 
raised high, as with a yell the owner prepared 
to spring into the room ; and with a cry almost 
as wild, I dropped my plate of raisins and 
sprang behind my mother, whose face was 
deathly white, bit whose dark eyes had an 
angry glitter which foreboded ill to the savages. 
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“It was only for an instant that she stood 
irresolute; then, seizing a great ladle, she 
plunged it into the boiling soap, and drawing 
it forth, threw the contents into the face of the 
Indian, who with a how! of pain fell back from 
the window, which she would havé closed but 
for the fear of getting in range of their toma- 
hawks. With a savage yeli another made a 
spring, and landed into the room just in time 
to receive upon his person the contents of the 
ladle, which ha@ been a second time into the 
kettle. Not to be intimidated, and mad with 
pain, he sprang forward, and had nearly reached 
her side, when another quart of the boiling 
liquid went splashing about his mouth and 
ears, causing him to make a hasty retreat. 

“My mother now felt but little fear from 
those two fiends, but she soon discovered that 
she had to deal with three more of thein, who 
stood at a little distance eyeing her curiously, 
as if afraid to advance. I even heard one of 
them remark: ‘ Very much brave squaw!’ 

At last, after a consultation in their own 
tongue, they seemed to decide upon a plan. 
Two of them sprang to the open window, and 
simultaneously I heard the sound of a hatchet 
pounding against the door, which was always 
kept bolted. It was now tough work for my 
mother. She did not fear that the door would 
give way very soon, but she did fear that while 
trying to scald one savage the other might to- 
mahawk either herself or me. 

“There was no time to be lost, so, thrusting 
me out of her way, she sent the soap flying 
right and left, keeping the Indians at bay, until 
a quart of the liquid luckily thrown, scalded 
both so severely as to cause them to retreat 
hastily. There was now but one left, and he 
being on the other side of the house did not see 
his companions leave, and so he kept hammer- 
ing away at the door. 

“My mother did not now know what to do, 
for scarcely a quart of soap remained, and the 
fire was nearly out. She knew that that cease- 
less hammering must ere long cause the door 
to give way, unless ft was supported from 
within. She closed and bolted the window- 
shutter, and then went in search of Betty, with 
whose help she hoped to make a barricade suf- 
ficiently strong to keep the enemy from break- 
ing into the house. She found the poor, fright- 
ened girl in the cellar hid in a potato bin, 
tremblingly awaiting the result of the attack. 

**4 Betty,’ she said, ‘you must help me barri- 
cafe the door.’ 

“*O Mrs. Brown!’ she whispered, ‘I can’t 
do it. I’m sure they would kill me.’ 

“*They will kill you if the door is not more 
securely fastened,” my mother returned. ‘If it 
is, there is'a chance of your life, at least we may 
prevent an entrance until John returns and 
dispatches the rascal. ‘Come, time is very pre- 
cious just now!’ 

**Q ma’am, don’t ask me!’ said the cow- 





ardly Betty. ‘I wouldn’t go up stairs now 
for worlds. They won’t know that I’m here 
unless you tell them. Please go away, Mrs. 
Brown.’ 

“Seeing how useless it was, my mother 
ceased to urge the girl to help her, but ascended 
the stairs, calculating to attempt the making 
of the barricade alone. It wac too late. The 
ceaseless jarzing had caused the bolt to slide 
gradually from its fastening, until a quick blow 
given at the right time, made the door fly open, 
when, with a yell of savage delight, the Indian 
sprang into the apartment, swinging his toma- 
hawk in one of his hands. 

‘*My mother’s courage was all gone now, for 
she had nothing with which to defend herself, 
and, clasping me tightly in her arms, she sank 
with a low cry to the floor. 

‘Meanwhile the savage came forward and 
bent above us, saying :— 

*** Much brave squaw, but me Injun kill ’im ; 
hab ’im scalp. WnHoop!’ He swung his toma- 
hawk around and around above his head, and— 
then there came a quick step, and my father 
raised his rifle with an unerring aim and fired. 
When the smoke had cleared away, I saw that 
the Indian was lying on the floor dead, and 
that my mother was in a swoon. 

**My father had started home much earlier 
than he had expected to do, thus meeting 
John on his way to market, and arriving home 
just in time to save the lives of his wife and 
child, as well as that of poor Betty, who, when 
she found that the danger was over, crept out 
of her hiding place, and kissed her deliverer’s 
feet. 

“Very tearfully did my father kneel that 
night with his arms about us, and thank the 
Giver of all good gifts for sparing his darlings 
to him; and when the morning came he took 
us away from the stone house in the wilder- 
ness to another and safer one in the town. We 
never went back to live at the old place, though 
we often visited it in the pleasant summer days 
that came afterward, yet my mother was long 
known to Indians of that part of the country 
as ‘The brave white squaw of Black Rock.’” 
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RIcHES.—The man with good firm health is 
rich. So is thé man with a clear conscience. 
So is the parent of vigorous, happy children. 
So is the clergyman whose coat the little chil- 
dren of his parish pluck, as he passes them on 
their play. So is that wife who has the whole 
heart of a good husband. So is the maiden 
whose horizon is not bounded by the ‘‘ coming 
man,”’ but who has a purpose in life, whethershe 
ever meet him or not. Sois the young man who, 
laying his hand on his heart, can say, “‘ I have 
treated every woman I saw as I should wish my 
sister treated ty other men.” So is the little 
child who goes to sleep with a kiss on its lips, 
and for whose waking a kind blessing waits. 
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LADY’S WATCH-POGKET IN NETTED 
EMBROIDERY. 

Materials.—One reel crochet cotton No. 16; two 
meshes, one flat, nearly half an inch wide; and the 
other round, steel No, 16; a netting needle; one 
skein of colored wool, of any color to suit the dra- 
pery of the room; a yard of inch wide sarcenet rib- 
bon ; a round of card-board ; and a small piece of silk 
the same color as the wool. 


Ow a foundation of 28 stitches net one round 
with wide mesh. 

24 round. Small mesh, one in each. 

3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th. Same as 2d. 

7th. Large mesh, two in each. 

8th. Small mesh, one in each. 

%h and 10th. Same as 8th. 

Fasten the thread, and with the wool cover 
the entire outside round of meshes with loosely- 
Wrought buttonhole stitches. This forms the 
first round of the pocket. 

On the same foundation, with wide mesh, nét 
one plain round, 

2d round. Wide meshes, two stitches in each. 

3d. Small mesh, net two stitches together all 
round. 

4th. Smali mesh, one in each. 

Do 6 more rounds the same. 

11th. Small mesh, two stitches in each. 














12th. Small mesh, one in each. 

13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th. Small mesh, one 
stitch in each, 

Fasten off and work the edge as before. 

In the 14th round darn every alternate dia- 


| mond with the wool. 


On a foundation of 18 stitches, with wide 


| mesh, net one round. 


2d. Small mesh, two in each. 

8d. Small mesh, one in each. 

Do 5 more rounds the same, and work the 
edge as before ; darn every alternate diamond 
in 6th round. 

Take a round of card-board the size of a large 
watch, leaving about an inch above the round 
at the top, cover it with the silk, lay the first 
piece of netting flat on it, and stitch it round. 

Now take the second piece and stitch the 5th 
round of diamonds down tightly, rather more 
than half round, so as to make the edge come 
to'the 7th round of the first piece. This will 
leave it loose in the centre to form the pocket. 
Stitch the other piece of netting to the middle 
of this, and finish with a knot of ribbon in the 
centre. Attach a piece double, about three 
inches long, to the top, and add a rosette and 
ends. 
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PAPER FLOWER. 
POMEGRANATE. 
(See Engravings, Page 75.) 

Materials.—Dark red and brownish tissue-paper 
(the latter for twisting round the stalk); dark red 
and yellow-green glazed paper; wire, etc. 

LAYING the paper eightfold, cut six circles 
of petals, according to the design, Fig. 2, which, 
when unfolded, gives the form represented in 
Fig. 3. Inclose it in a piece of old linen, and 
twist it between the thumb and forefinger of the 


right hand, so that the circle appears as shown | 


in Fig. 4. Then unfold it very carefully, so that 
the petals are crumpled like the real flower. In 
fastening the separate circles firmly to a eovered 
wire stalk, the flower is drawn several times 
through the hollow of the hand, in order to ar- 
range the petals. close together. Calix leaves 
and buds may be purchased ready made, or for 


the calix a piece of dark-red glazed paper may, 


be cut with the points turned outwards, accord- 
ing to Fig. 5, which gives the half of the open 
shape,. This must be.covered at the back with 
loose wadding, which must be gummed on before 
the side edges are gummed over each other. The 
shape of the yellowish-green leaves is shown in 


Fig. 1, and must be arranged larger and smaller, | 











as required. A straight ribin the middle of the 
leaves is made with the help of a needle without 
a point (a fine knitting-yeedle), and the whule 
is completed with a fine wire stalk. 


———_ 2a 


WASH-STAND. 


THIS stand is both elegant and useful. We 
offer it to the attention of our readers as being 
well worthy of imitation, and especially suit- 
able for a pretty dressing-room ; it is made at 


a “s, a 


small expense and little trouble. The table 
itself, with a plain bracket part attached, and 
square frame for the looking-glass, is construet- 
ed in any kind of wood—even deal looks very 
well. The top and bracket must be painted to 
imitate marble. The draped part consists of 
spotted white muslin over a colored foundation 
(glazed calico or silk), with muslin and silk 
bows ; any kind of stuff, such as used for fur- 
niture, etc., can, however, be taken. The cur 
tains in front closed by a bow, are made t 
draw by putting on brass rods and rings unde? 
neath the frill at the top, so that, the lower 
board of the table can be used with advantage 
for the foot-bath. 
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COFFEE-MILL OF PERFORATED CARD.- | | 
BOARD FOR A YARD MEsSUBE. 


THE four outer walls are made of medium- 
sized perforated card-board, | with white 
paper, ornamented with and sewn 

together at the corners, The bottom and cover 
must have the card-boatd double, mu 


y a 





project two ribs beyond the wall part. Only 


rE | 
GE, | 


ii 
Ot: 


one part, however, of the perforated card-board 
is joined to the wall, then a rather smaller 
layer of card-board is gummed over, and then 
the onter layer is placed to complete them. A 
hole is bored in the middle of the bottom and 
cover for the winding peg, upon which the rib- 
bon, introduced through an opening in the side 
wall, must roll easily. A piece of thin wood | 
will answer this purpose. It must be exactly’ 
the height of the mili, and the measure firmly 
sewn on in the centre. The wood will be! 
strengthened by passing three fine wires half }) 
an inch long over the bottom, and one inch and 
three-quarters long at the top. The under end 
of the peg is wound ‘separately, and the whole 
of the rest with réd silk. At the end of the 
handle a knob of black sealing-wax is placed. 
When the winder is carefully pushed in, the 
three ends upon the bottom of the card-board 
are placed out in the form of a wheel, and 
covered with another layer of card-board, and 
finished with the outer part of the bottom. The 





ribbons are placed to hang it up by if desired. 


BAG FOR BATHING COSTUME. 
THIs bag is made of black leather-cloth, lined 
with the same and bound with red worsted 
braid. First cut out the bottom part from il- 
lustration, bind it with red worsted braid, and 
sew in from Fig, 2 the bag, which must be ten 
inches deep and sufficiently wide. The bag is 


ornamented all round with red woollen sour 


Fig. 1. 





tache; the lappets are fastened with button 
and buttonhole. 


FOOTSTOOL AND CROCHET 
COVERING. 

Tats footstool is very practical; it is of a 
slanting shape, and covered with crochet, as 
can be seen or illustration. The framework of 
the footstool is made of wood. The bottom is 
twelve and four-fifths inches long, nine and 
‘three-fifths inches wide; the front and back 
parts are each twelve and four-fifths inches 
long, the back part is four and four-fifths inches 
high, the front part only two and two-fifths 
inches high. The sides are each nine and three- 
fifths inches long, and must correspond in height 
to the back and front parts, therefore, 
slanted off. The different parts are t covered 
with gray or brown glazed calico. Tha Wooden 
shape is then filled up with horsehair ; $he top 
part, which must be slightly curved, is then 
likewise covered with calico taken double. The 
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crochet cover is worked with fleecy wool in two two places where the thread has been fastened, 
shades of one color (light and dark green on | taking care not to cut the thread through, so 
our pattern), in double crochet; always work | that the balls hang all in a row. Then draw 
on the same side, and ‘insert the needle into the balls through hot water, and clip them so 
both upper chain, the ground being worked | as to make them smooth. The under part of 
with dark wool. The pattern is worked with the footstool is covered with black cloth. At 
light wool in the following manner: Work | the upper edge fasten a handle formed of two 
with the dark wool over the light woel, making cords worked in double crochet. 

for each square of the pattern a loop of the light 











wool on the right side. ‘When the crochet cover | NEWSPAPERB-CASE. 

is completed, it is sewn on to the footstool; the THIs case is intended to hang up against the 
latter is ornamented all round the edge with | wall to put paper and pamphlets in. It is 
small worsted balis of the same color as the | made of thick card-board, covered with scarlet 





NEWSPAPER-CASE. 


covering. For the balls, takea skein of wool | cloth, embroidefed in colors, and appliqué of 
twenty times double ; fasten some black thread | black velvet. Jt is made with a gore of scarlet 
round it at distances of four-fifths of an inch; | leather in thé sides, to allow room for the 
then cut the skein open in the middle, between | contents. 
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PAPER-WEIGOAT. 

Materials.—Green cloth, muslin, cherry-colored 
crape, green purse-silk, cherry-colored filoselle, some 
quilting, moss and dried grasses, emery, and card- 
board. 

For this paper-weight, take first a piece of 
card-board four and four-fifths inches long, 
three and one-fifth inches wide, and three-fifths 
of an inch high (a flat square bag will do very 

- 





tape is pasted on the outer edge of the card- 
board, and the leaves are bent upwards. Then 
cut also out of green cloth a vine leaf of middle 
size, work th. veining sewing in wires. The 
strawberries consist of tufts of wadding, covered 
with cherry-colored crape taken double ; in the 
middle of the tuft fasten the end of a piece of 
wire one inch and one-fifth long: the end which 
comes beyond is meant for the stem, and is 





well, if filled with lead, and covered with 
calico) ; the upper surface is covered with moss 
and fine dried ferns and grasses, shich are 
gummed on. The ornament om our pattern 
consists of leaves of green cloth, into which the 
veinings have previously been werkéd with 
green silk ; a piece of wire is sewn in along the 
middle veining; the leaves are sewn on to a 
piece of tape two-fifths of an inch wide. This 


_s 





covered with green silk. The berry is then 
ornamented with short stitches of cherry- 
‘ filoselle ; fasten the buds, consisting of 
five leaves of green cloth, and paste on a few 

Of moss,'as seen on illustration. Lastly, 
fasten the banch on the cloth. The paper- 
weight is covered of the wrong side with green 


glazed paper. ‘ 


— 
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“LETTER FOR MARKING. 
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CROCHET DOYLEY WITH FERN 
EDGING. 
MAKE achain of twelve stitches and unite it. 
lst round. Work 24 stitches of double crochet 
into the circle. 
2d.* Work 3 stitches of double crochet into | 
successive loops, taking the row of loops near- | 


est to you; work 7 stitches of double crochet 
into the next loop, repeat from *, 

3d, Work into the back loops of 1st round, 1 
extra long stitch, make 5 chains, miss 1 loop, 
repeat, 

4th. Work into the 5 chain in last round 7 
stitches of double crochet, repeat. 

Sth. Work 3 stitches of double crochet, be- 
ginning on the 1st of the 7 in last round; 1 








| honeycomb stitch, 3 of double crochet, taking 


the row of loops nearest to you, repeat. 

6th. Work 1 stitch of double crochet into 
each, taking the loops nearest to you, work 
twice into the loop at the back of each honey- 
comb. 

7th. Work 1 honeycomb stitch over the ventre 


one of the double crochet stitches between the 
honeycomb stitches in the 5th round ; work 7 
stitches of double crochet, taking the loops 
nearest to you, repeat. 

8th. Work 1 stitch of double crochet into each 
loop, increase 4 times in the round. 

9th. Work 1 stitch of double crochet, make 5 


| chain, miss 4 loops, repeat. 


10th. Work a stitch of donble crochet into tire 
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centre one of the 5 chain in last round, make7 | Forthe Fern Edging. 1st round. Work astitch 
chain, repeat. of double crochet into the centre of the 5 chain 
llth. The same as 10th. | at the point, make 15 chain, repeat. 
12th. Work 3 stitches of double crochet, be- | 2d. Work 1 stitch of double crochet into each 
ginning on the ist of the 7 chain, 1 honeyeomb | loop. 
stitch into the next, 3 of double crochet into the 3d. Take up the loops nearest to you, work 1 
3 next, miss the stitch of double crochet; work | stitch of double crochet, miss 1 loop; work a 
1 honeycomb stitch. date, Ae next, 3 of double stitch of double crochet into the next of double 
crochet into . | erochet; work into the 4tii loop 7 stitches of 














Turn, miss the Meas am ‘ an work | do repeat. 
1 of double ergghet inte each of the other 9,/ 4%. Take up the back loops of the 2d round, 


aa ore . 0 SP ‘ rk 1 long stitch into each, increase by 
Turn, miss ie oor c a. ten 
double croche 


stitch of double crochet, make 7 


comb stitch if 3 joub : t | chai the 5th loop from the needle, and 
into the next : > ae eae through, then draw the cot- 

Turn, miss the 2608 ; - | ton through both on the needle, make 6 chain, 
of double croehet ti areete of as other 5. iss 3 loops, and repeat. 





Turn, miss the ds 3 ad) lL 6a Lt ere crochet into the 









Ags se  SoxTOM OF PETITCOAT 


3 | 2dot 1 ie 6 chain, make 6 chain, take up the 5th 
‘ | | loop: | the needle, and draw the cotton 
ugh, then through the 2 on the needle, 
} duain, * take up the 5th from the 


stitches of dowble crochet m' ome on to the | ne draw the cotton through, then through 
following chata stitche not begin on the | t sate Sodpta cine 6 chain, and repeat 
Ist of the 7 chaims work 11 more points in this | from * 10 times, make 1 chain; work a stitch 


'e erochet. into.the.2d of the 8 chain, 
par on 4 chain, and nope. 


ddiai. 


chet between the lst on 2a eee * saadien 3 
chain, miss 1 loop; work a stitch of double 
crochet into the next, repeat from * twice more, 
this will bring you to the Ist of the 3 stitches | TRIMMING FOR BOTTOM OF PETTI- 
that the point was finished with, make 5 chain ; COAT. 

work a stitch of double crochet into the last of |. MADE of rows of tucks running slantwise, 
the 3; work duwn the other side to correspond, | with a row of tape trimming insertion dividing 
and repeat from the beginning of this point | them. A hem stitched to represent tucks, edged 








ilk all are done, fasten off the thread, with a tape trimming; finishes the bottom. 
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DIGESTION 


Is the process by which food is fitted for the nour- 
ishment of the animal body. The whole process may 
be divided into— 

The mastication or chewing of the food, and its 
mingling with the saliva or spittle. 

The swallowing of the food. 

The digestion of the food in the stomach, by means 
of the gastric juice. . 

The mixture of the food with the bile and juice 
from the pancreas, and its conveyance through the 
small intestines. 

The passage of the remains uf the food into and 
through the large intestine, or colon, during which 
it becomes acid, and mixed with the feculent excre- 
tions from glands of that bowel. 

The discharge of the remnants of the food from 
the body along with other excrementitious matters. 

To the above may be added the passage of the 
digested and nutritious part of the food into the 
Blood. 

The first process of digestion, the mastication or 
breaking down of the food by the teeth, and its mix- 
ture with the saliva, is one of extreme importance. 
The teeth of man are evidently adapted for the two 
processes of cutting and bruising; the front or “ in- 
cisor teeth” being constructed for the former purpose, 
the back, or molar, for the latter. These adaptations 
are well seconded by the action of the powerful 
muscles of the lower jaw, which give it a direct cut- 
ting, and a side to side or grinding motion; the 
morsel of food submitted to this mechanical action 
being at the same time kept admirably under it by 
means of the extraordinary mobility and sensibility 
of the tongue, whilst it is at the same time tho- 
roughly moistened by the saliva or spittle, which is 
poured out abundantly from the “salivary glands,” 
which lie imbedded around the mouth and jaws; the 
same mechanical action which grinds the food, serv- 
ing at the same time to press out the secreted saliva. 
This fluid, however, does not act simply as a moist- 
ener of the food, it exerts a distinct chemical or 
digestive power upon its starchy components, and 
converting them into sugar, in which state they be- 
come fitted for absorption into the blood, a capability 
which starch does not possess, It has also been 
imagined that air becomes mixed with the food dur- 
ing mastication, and that its presence in the stomach 
was in some degree connected with the process of 
digestion; this, however, is doubtful. When the 
food morsel has been masticated, and moistened 
sufficiently—at least such ought to be the case—it is 
collected by the action of the tongue into a ball, and 
conveyed to the back of the throat or fauces, where 
itis consigned to the care of involuntary muscles, 
and passes for the most part from under man’s direct 
control. Passing from the throat into the gullet, it 
is carried by the wave-like action of that tube into 
the stomach. This action is not, as some might 
imagine, a simply mechanical one; that is, the food 
does not drop into the stomach as it would into a 
bag, by means of its own weight, but it is carried 
thither by the muscular movements of the @sopha- 
gus, or gullet, by the same power that water is con- 
veyed upward through the gullet of the drinking 
horse or cow, or indeed in ourselves, as any one 
ean testify who has drark from a spring by stooping 
down to the water. The entire process of swallow- 
ing, particularly that part of it by which the top of 
the windpipe is protected during the passage of the 
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food over it, is a series of beautifully connected 
actions. 

When the food has been passed down the gullet, 
and has reached the stomach, it lodges in its left or 
larger extremity. As soon as the lining membrane 
of the organ feels the contact of nutriment, it be- 
comes reddened, there is evidently increased flow of 
blood to it, and quickly, its peculiar secretion, the 
“gastric juice,” or solvent fluid of the stomach, be- 
gins to be poured out. This fluid is “clear, trans- 
parent, and viscid, without smell, slightly saltish, 
and very perceptibly acid,” its characteristic power 
being that of dissolving the chief components of the 
food, and reducing the varied ingredients of a com- 
mon meal to one homogeneous, gray-looking, pulpy, 
acid mass, which is called the “chyme.” This uni- 
form mass, when formed, varies but slightly in 
perceptible character; when the food has been fari- 
naceous, it is like gruel, but when much oily or fat 
nutriment is mixed with it, it has more of a creamy 
appearance. 

The solution of the food, and its formation into 
assisted by the muscular movements—alternate con- 
chrme by the powers of the gastric juice, are much 
tractions and relaxations—of the stomach, which 
turn the mass over and over, and thoroughly incor- 
porate it with the solvent fluid. When the chyme 
is fully formed, it is probable that the gelatine 
components of the food have been dissolved, and 
what are called its albuminous components, such as 
the curd of milk, or cheese, or the muscular flesh of 
meat, or the gluten of grain, have for the most part 
been reduced to the condition of a soluble albumen, 
fitted for absorption into the system. The action of 
the acid gastric juice, however, puts a stop to the 
conversion of the starchy ingredients of the food, 
into sugar, by the saliva; but this is resumed in the 
small intestines, when the acidity of the chyme has 
been neutralized by the alkalinity of the bile and 
juice of the pancreas or sweetbread, with which it 
becomes mingled, immediately after it passes or is 
passed through the opening at the right or smaller 
extremity of the stomach, into the duodenum, or 
first portion of the small intestines. This passage 
of the chyme from the stomach into the intestines, 
is effected as each successive portion is perfectly 
formed, that is, has become of semi-fiuid, perfectly 
smooth consistence; for in a healthy condition of 
the digestive organs, should a portion of solid food 
attempt to pass the muscular valve at the “ pylorus,” 
or place of exit, it is immediately closed against it, 
and the morsel passed back into the stomach. As 
already mentioned, the chyme has no sooner passed 
from the stomach into the small intestines, than it 
becomes mingled with the bile, which is continually 
distilling into them from the liver, and with the 
juice from the pancreas or sweetbread. The effect 
of this admixture is to neutralize the acidity of the 
chyme. The action of the saliva in converting the 
starchy matters into sugar is now resumed, and is 
probably assisted by the fluid from the pancreas, 
and the oily principles of the food are converted into 
a milky-looking emulsion, in which state they are 
fit for absorption into the system. The digested and 
altered food mass is now passed slowly through the 
small intestines by their muscular, “ vermicular,” 
or wave-like movements; during this passage, the 
nutrient portions are absorbed, partly by the blood- 
vessels, and partly—more particularly the oily emul- 
sion portion—by the lacteal absorbent vessels, until 
the now almost exhausted food almost reaching the 
valve-like opening into the large bowel, or colon, 
is discharged into it. Here the food mass again be- 
comes acid, and this change is supposed by some, and 
not improbably so, to be of the nature of a second 
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digestion, to insure the perfect solution of any mat- 
ters which may have escaped the first acid digestion 
in the stomach. A more striking change, however, 
is effected, for here the contents of the bowels as- 
sume their natural fecal or excrementitious charac- 
ter, and acquire their characteristic odor from being 
mingled with used-up matters thrown out or excreted 
from the system at large, from the small glands with 
which the lining membrane of the large bowel is 
studded. The absorption of the nutrient matters 
from the chyme requires a little explanation. 

The process is now considered to be largely shared 
in by the bloodvessels, but much of it is doubtless 
effected by the lacteal vessels, which, indeed, were 
at one time-considered to be the sole agents for the 
purpose. These little vessels are abundantly dis- 
tributed over the smali intestines. The lining mem- 
brane of this portion of the alimentary canal is 
thrown into folds for the purpose of incfeasing the 
surface for absorption, and this lining membrane 
has a velvety appearance, from innumerable small 
elevated points, or “ villi,” which cover it—each of 
these villi contains a small lacteal vessel. These 
vessels were formerly thought to absorb the nutri- 
ent portion of the food or “ chyle” by means of open 
mouths, but it is now ascertained that the absorp- 
tion is effected in the first place by minute cells, 
which burst, when full, and deliver up their contents 
to the lacteal twigs in contact with them. By the 
lacteals the “ chyle,” or milky-looking fluid absorbed 
from the intestines, is conveyed through a set of 
small glands—the mesenteric—after passing through 
which, the chyle, this extract from dead food, seems 
—if we may so speak—to become in some degree 
vitalized; it acquires power of coagulating, and as- 
sumes a red tinge when exposed to the air. The 
chyle from the various smaller lacteal vessels is now 
collected in the larger trunks which coalesce at one 
point, and form one main vessel, the “thoracic 
duct,” which runs up and lies close upon the spine, 
till, arriving at the neck, it turns down and opens 
to discharge its contents into the general current of 
the circulation at the junction of the large veins of 
the head and neck with that from the arm. 

Such is the marvellous process by which man’s 
material body is daily nourished, and its strength 
preserved and renewed ; such, at least, is the healthy 
process, as it ought to be; the most gencrally pre- 
valent causes of its disorder, and they are very 
general and very prevalent, it remains aow to point 
out. Of course the nature of the food must exert 
great influence, for good or evil, over digestion ; but 
as that has been fully discussed under the article 
Food, it need not be entered into here. 





PRESERVES. 

To Preserve Peaches.—The clear-stone yellow 
peaches, white at the stone, are the best. Weigh 
the fruit after it is pared. To each pound of fruit 
allow a pound of loaf-sugar. Put a layer of sugar 
at the bottom of the preserving kettle, and then a 
layer of fruit, and so on until the fruit is all in. 
Stand it over hot ashes until the sugar is entirely 
dissolved ; then boil them until they are clear; take 
them out piece by piece, and spread them on a dish 
free from syrup. Boil the syrup in the pan until it 
jellies; when the peaches are cold, fill the jars half 
full with them, and fill up with the boiling syrup. 
Let them stand a short time covered with a thin 
cloth, then put on brandy paper, and cover them 
close with corks, skin, or paper. From twenty to 
thirty minutes will generally be sufficient to pre- 
serve them. 

Brandy Peaches.—Take four pounds of ripe peaches, 





two pounds of powdered loaf-sugar. Put the fruit 
over the fire in cold water; simmer, but not boil, till 
the skins will rub off easily. Stone them if liked. 
Put the sugar and fruit in alternate layers in the 
jars till filled; then pour in white brandy, and cover 
the whole, Cork tightly. 

To Preserve Pineapples.—Slice the pineapples 
rather thinner to preserve than to eat, and take one 
pound of loaf-sugar to one pound of fruit; powder 
the sugar, and place in the kettle alternately a 
layer of pineapple and a layer of fruit. To each 
pound of fruit put three tablespoonfuls of water, 
Let it remain over a slow fire until the sugar is all 
melted; then boil it slowly until the fruit iooks 
clear; take out the fruit piece by piece, and lay 
them on a dish, until the syrup is boiled nearly toa 
jelly. Put the fruit in jars, and pour on the syrup 
hot, After putting on brandy papers, cover the jars 
with paper, and paste it on, which secures their 
keeping, and preserves the flavor of the pineapple. 

To Preserve Quinces.—Peel the quinces, and clear 
the cores out well, saving all the seeds. Wash the 
peelings well, and put them on to boil; let them 
boil until the water partakes strongly of the flavor of 
the quinces; put the seeds in a linen bag, and boil 
them with the parings. Put the quinces in a sepa- 
rate pan, and let them boil until almost tender, 
Strain all the quince water, put one pint of the 
water to each pound of fruit and sugar; boil the 
quinces until they are quite clear; then put them 
on dishes cleared from the syrup. Boil the syrup 
till it jellies with the bag of seeds, from which the 
substance should be pressed in the jelly. It is well 
to add two or three pints of quince water, and two 
or three pounds of sugar more than is required for 
the fruit, for floating islands, etc. 

To Preserve Damsons.—To every pound of damsons 
allow three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar; 
put into jars or well-glazed earthen pots alternately 
a layer of damsons and one of sugar; tie strong 
paper or cloth over the pots, and set them in the 
oven after the bread is drawn, and let them stand 
till the oven is cold. The next day strain off the 
syrup, and boil it till thick ; when it is cold, put the 
damsons into small jars or glasses, pour over the 
syrup, which should cover them, and tie a wet 
bladder or strong cloth over them, 

Magnum Bonum Plums.—Gather the plums with 
stalks; scald them in boiling water, and take off the 
skins, leaving on the stalks. If not quite ripe, they 
will require to be simmered a few minutes over & 
stove; to every pound of fruit allow one of fine 
loaf-sugar ; clarify it, and when nearly boiled, candy 
high, put in the plums, and boil them nearly fifteen 
minutes; with a spoon carefully put them into & 
basin, and let them stand a day or two; then boil 
them ten minutes, or till perfectly transparent ; put 
them into the jars ; strain the syrup through a sieve, 
and pour it equally over them. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Common Seed Cake.—Sift two and a half pounds of 
flour with half a pound of good loaf-sugar, pounded 
into a pah or bowl; make a cavity in the centre, 
and pour in half a pint of lukewarm milk and 4 
tablespoonful of thick yeast; mix the milk and 
yeast with enough flour to make it as thick 48 
cream ; set it by in a warm place for one hour; i0 
the meantime, melt half a pound of fresh butter, and 
add it to the other ingredients, with one ounce of 
caraway seeds, and enough of milk to make it of % 
middling stiffness; line a pan with paper, well 
rubbed over with butter; put in the mixture; set 
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it some time to prove in a stove or before the fire, 
and bake it on a plate about an hour in rather a hot 
oven; when done, rub the top over with a brush 
dipped in milk. 

Rich Yeast Cake.—Set a sponge as in the foregoing 
receipt, with the same proportions of flour, sugar, 
milk, an' yeast ; when it has lain some time, mix it 
with three-quarters of a pound of butter oiled, one 
pound and a quarter of currants, half a pound of 
candied lemon and orange-peel cut fine, grated nut- 
meg, ground alispice and cinnamon, a quarter of an 
ounce of each; bake in a good-heated oven one hour 
and a half. / 

Prune Pudding.—Boil a quart of new milk, beat 
the yelks of six eggs and the whites of three: add 
two spoonfuls of ground ginger, a little salt, and 
four spoonfuls of flour; gradually mix in the milk, 
stir it well up, throw in a pound of dried prunes, tie 
it up in acloth, boil it for an hour, and serve wit 
melted butter poured over it when turned out. 

Richmond Pudding.—Take one pound of chopped 
suet, one pound of raisins, stemmed but not stoned, 
one glass of sweet wine, four ounces of flour, four 
ounces of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, and three 
eggs; mix well, and boil in a cloth for three hours. 

Bath Buns.—Rub together with the hand one pound 
of fine flour and half a pound of butter; beat six 
eggs, and add them to the flour, etc., with a table- 
spoonful of good yeast; mix them all together, with 
about half a teacupful of milk; set it in a warm 
place for an hour, then mix in six ounces of sifted 
sugar and a few caraway seeds; mould them into 
bans with a tablespoon on a clean baking-plate; 
bake them in a hot oven about ten minutes. This 
quantity should make about eighteen. 

Cherry Pudding.—Pull your fruit from the stalks, 
and put it into a pudding-Vasin, lined with a very 
rich suet-crust ; strew in plenty of sugar, pour in a 
glass of brandy, cover it with a top crust, tie it 
éown, and boil it for two hours. 

A Nice Tart.—Mix 2 pound of fine dry flour with 
four eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, and a little 
salt}; roll it out rather less than an inch thick, turn 
up the edges, or, if easier, put it into a shallow tart- 
mould, place it in the oven, and at the end of twenty 
minutes take it out and fill it with a pint of thick 
cream, three eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of either 
raspberry or cherry juice well beaten together; add 
a few pieces of butter here and there, put it into the 
oven again, and let it bake for twenty minutes, 
Serve with sugar sifted over it. 

Pudding with Raisins.—Soak two ounces of raisins 
in enough brandy to cover them. Take half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of chopped suet, a dessert- 
spoonful of ground ginger, two eggs, four ounces of 
white sugar, and enough milk to make it a pretty 
light paste; add the raisins and brandy, put it into 
a cloth or basin, boil it for two hours, and serve 
with what pudding sauce you please. 





CONTRIBUTED. 

Evrror Lapy’s Book: A lady asks for a receipt 
for cream puffs. I send mine, with a few others 
which I know to be good :— 

Cream Puffs.—Boil one pint of water with half a 
pound of butter, and stir in three-quarters of a 
pound of flour while boiling. Let it eool, then add 
ten eggs and half a teaspoonful of soda. Drop the 
mixture on tins, and bake in a quick oven twenty 
minutes. When cold, split open, and fill with the 
following cream mixture: Beat four eggs, two cups 
of sugar, and one of flour together, and stir into one 
quart of milk while boiling. 





Cocoanut Kisses.—One cup of sugar to two of cocoa- 
nut, a tablespoonful of corn starch; moisten it with 
enough white of egg to make if stiff. Bake in a 
very hot oven, or they will run together. 

Popovers.—Three eggs, three cups of milk, three of 
flour, a little salt. Bake in cups one-half full. 

Smothered Toast.—Chop cold beef-steak very fine; 
put a little water, salt, and pepper to it, and warm 
in a spider. Toast bread; soak the toast in hot 
water; take it from the water, and pour the meat 
and gravy from the spider over ‘t. This is a nice 
breakfast dish. The toast must be buttered. 

N. H. 

Cream Puffs. Forthe Outside.—Six ounces of flour, 
one-quarter of a pound of butter, one-half pint of 
hot water, and five eggs. Boil the water and butter 
together, stir in the flour while it is boiling. When 
cool, stir the beaten eggs into the mixture, then 
drop on tins, and bake in aquickoven. Before bak- 
ing, rub the cakes over with the white of an egg. 

The Cream.—One-half pint of milk, two eggs, one 
cup of sugar, and one-quarter cup of flour. Boil the 
milk gently, and, while it is boiling, add the sugar, 
eggs, and flour, beaten together. Flavor with lemon 
or vanilla, When the puffs are baked, raise the tops 
carefully, and put the cream in. Very nice when 
properly made. Mrs, L. 

Pickle for Beef.—For about twenty pounds of beef 
take eight pounds of salt, one-quarter of a pound of 
saltpetre, half a pound of brown sugar, one-quarter 
of a pound of ground allspice, one ground nutmeg, 
and any other kind of spice to suit the taste. Tie 
the spices in a piece of muslin, and put it in the 
pickle, squeezing it from time totime. See that the 
meat is completely covered, and, as the meat will 
swim on the surface, put a towel on the top of the 
meat, under the cover of the pickle jar, and a rock 
above all to keep it properly covered. Three weeks 
will do. The same pickle will do a good many 
times, adding a little saltpetre and salt if necessary. 

Lime Washing.—This is an old and good receipt 
easily managed, while it makes the clothes beauti- 
fully white and clear without injury to hands or 
garments, Half a pound of brown soap, half a 
pound of washing soda, one-quarter of a pound of 
quick lime. Pour one gallon of boiling water over 
the lime, and let it settle; shave up the soap, and 
pour the clear water from the lime over it and the 
soda. Put into a jar, and stir rapidly with a stick 
for afew minutes. In the morning it will be a dis- 
solved mass fit for use. Then rub the soiled parts 
of the clothes with soap, and let them soak all 
nighc. In the morning pour ten gallons of water 
into the boiler and a part of the solution; when a 
little warm, put in the clothes. Boil each lot of 
clothes twenty minutes, always putting some fresh 
solution with each lot. After taking them out, 
rinse them well in cold water and blueing. In- 
crease the quantity according to the size of the 
washing. 

Tue receipt for Marble Cake given in the April 
number must have been tried by a number of our 
subscribers, from the numerous inquiries we have 
had as to the quantity of flour required. We have 
not yet heard from the lady who contributed the 
receipt. We hope that she will communicate the 
desired information. 

Amone the numerous inquiries we have received 
the past month for receipts are those for Pretzels, 
Cocoanut Custard, Grape Wine, and one for brewing 
Beer or English Ale. 

Mrs. H. H. B., J. M. P., and A. A. L., will accept 
our thanks for the Cream Puff receipts, 
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EHvitars’ Gable. 


THE TRUE PROV’ * ART. 

Ir is evident that to spes* ©: «:.. «s producing re- 
finement is to ascribe to ita mos! “se which it does 
not and cannot possess. Wha’. *> <n, is the real office 
of art; or, in other words, for what purpose should it 
be cultivated? This question may be answered very 
briefly. The office of art is to creaie beauty. If we 
look around us and consider all those objects of the 
visible universe which meet our view, we shall ob- 
tain an idea of the wealth of meaning which is im- 
plied in this brief definition. We perceive that all 
the works of the Creator are clothed with marvel- 
lous and unstinted beauty. The highest authority 
bids us “ consider the lilies of the field,” for “even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.”” Wherever we lock, whether we regard 
the verdure and flowers of the meadow, the varied 
tints of the forest, the hues of summer birds, the 
glancing waves of the rivulet, the daily and nightly 
glories of the sky, we find the signature of beauty 
everywhere impressed. It only seems to be absent 
from any natural objects when it passes into the 
higher form of sublimity, as in the angry ocean, 
the craggy precipice, or the limitless desert. This 
beauty, moreover, is to our senses actually infinite. 
The telescope shows us the amazing glories of the 
double stars and the terrible splendors of those fiery 
storms which disturb the glowing atmosphere of the 
sun; and, on the other hand, the microscope brings 
to our view endless varieties of lovely tints and 
graceful forms. in what seemed mere particles of 
dust. 

It is only in the works of man that this beauty is 
wanting. It is remarkable that such words as 
“squalid,” “mean,” “unsightly,” are hardly ever 
applied to any object except those fashioned by 
human hands. It would seem that not only is the 
moral evil in this world due to man’s devices, but 
also the physical ugliness. And as it is the office of 
Christian virtue to redeem the human race from 
moral evil, and to bring the minds and acts of men 
into harmony with the moral laws of their Maker, 
so it would seem to be the province of art to redeem 
the works of men’s hands from degradation, and to 
bring them into unisun with the visible works of the 
Creator, which they alone mar by their discordant 
aspect. 

This, surely, is an office noble enough to awaken 
the enthusiasm, and call forth the genius, of the 
greatest artist. At the same time, this view seems 
to Iay upon every one of us a duty, which in gen- 
eral is far too little regarded, and in some cases is 
even contemptuously slighted. This duty is to con- 
sider, in whatever object or structure we make or 
fashion, not only the element of usefulness, but 
also the element of beauty. Except from necessity, 
we have no right to present anything to the view of 
others which is inelegant or repulsive. However 
poor our dress or humble our dwelling, we should, at 
least, see that they do not lack the attractions of 
neatness and order, and as much of elegance as we 
can give them. 

But some may say—granting that beauty in some 
form exists in all the works of nature—what is the 
purpose or special value of it, and why should we be 
solicitous to bring our own works into harmony 
with it? To these questions, also, the answer is 
ready. The object for which beauty exists is inno- 





cent enjoyment. This is a world of many cares, trials, 
and sufferings. But tocounteract them many sources 
of solace and, as far as may be, of happiness are pro- 
vided for us. The highest of these are found in the 
religious and moral sentiments; but infinite beneti- 
cence has added the pleasures which spring from the 
domestic affections, from the exercise of intellect, 
and, neither last nor least, from the enjoyment of 
that loveliness which is shed so lavishly over the 
works of creation. When the series of visions in 
the Apocalypse is brought to aclose by a description 
of the New Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven, 
“prepared as a bride adorned for her husband,” all 
the images which are presented to us appeal to the 
sense of beauty in its highest strain. The walls of 
the city, garnished with all manner of precious 
stones; the twelve gates, which were twelve pearls; 
the streets of pure gold, as it were of transparent 
glass—these are doubtless similitudes, but they 
show, like the Saviour’s reference to the glories of 
the lilies, that the charm of visible beauty is to be 
ranked among the purest sources of enjoyment de- 
signed for us by supreme benevolence. 

It is proper to add that these conclusions have 
been suggested by Mr. Jarves’s new work, “ Art 
Thoughts,” though we have not attempted to follow 
throughout the author’s course of reasoning. Asa 
relief from these abstract speculations, and a pleas- 
ing instance of the manner in which the writer 
traces the influence of national character and reli- 
gious belief on the development of art, we give his 
account of the origin of what is known as ‘‘ Gothic 
Architecture.” 


“SOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


“How, where, and with whom did Gothic archi- 
tecture originate? Broadly speaking, it owed its 
— to races beyond the northern slope of the Alps. 
considered as barbarians by the peoples of Italy, jus 
as now-a-days Europeans talk of Americans and 
Russians, without reflecting that if the standard of 
polite culture is lower than theirs, it is more than 
compensated in the masses by freshness of thought 
and intense nationalambition. Such a condition is 
—— favorable for a vigorous and original de- 
velopment of character, aad ey of new 
and striking forms of civilizaticn. reece and Italy 
had had their opportunity, and grandly responded to 
it. It was now the turn of races younger in civiliza- 
tion to contribute to the universal penguese by the 
development—as in what concerns my topic—of an 
architecture of a higher religious character, greater 
variety of shape and fiexibility of form, and at the 
same time better suited to their circumstances than 
any then known. As a reflection of themselves, it 
necessarily embodied their intellectual character- 
istics as well as the essence of their faith. 

‘* Its specific excellence was founded on its - 
nition of the illimitable as the supreme idea. 1 
previous non-cognate styles are limited in law, 
scope, and expression. rom a given section a per- 
fect whole could be made by simple onpencies of 
the embryonic model. They were strictly esthetic 
problems based on mathematical data readily solved, 
or, at least, confined to definite intellectual pounds, 
and manifesting mundane ambitions. This canno 
be said of isolated Gothic forms or ents of 
edifices. The animating spirit could not locked 
up in prescribed formule and shapes, for its very 
essence was infinite. Palpitating with young mes 
seeking to incarnate in dumb matter the spiritua 
hopes and fears of men, both for time and eternity, 
it recognized no limit toits aetion except those gen- 
eral laws which governed matter itself, No one was 
empowered to decide what only it might use invent, 
or create. None had the right to declare that this 
or that thing in the natural world, or borrowed 
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from the unseen, should be proscribed. If anything 
created of man can be a law unto itself, ever evading 
repetition, formalism, or the | a prosaic reason for 
its being, it sureiy is Gothic Architecture. In this 
respect it is akin to the restlessness and variety of 
nature in its attempts to manifest the soul of the 
universe. This boundless freedom of choice and 
combination of general forms and minute details 
applies to its constructive being. The religious in- 
stinect, when pure and simple, either in prayer or 
material aspiration, inevitably looks upward, but 
with bowed head, as best befits man before his 
Maker. Hence, as in Gothic Architecture, it 
chooses perpendicular lines whereby to express its 
yearning, singly, or in gradually yy together 
masses, as the spire externaliy lost in the blue of 
the sky, or internally in pointed arches, whose nice 
junctions are hidden in the symbolical glories of the 
artificial heavens that they pierce, while bowing 
ever and protecting the worshipper. Its whole 
force is given to express the longings of the man 
spiritual—a perpetual, unfulfilled, but never given- 
over, struggle to mount to those regions where alone 
supreme felicity is to be secured. Other styles at- 
tain their ideal repose. The objects of their creation 
being secured, nothing remains to hope or try for. 
Classical architecture seeks to reduce certain definite 
ideas to prescribed forms; hence its lavish use of 
limiting and confining lines. Gothic, on the con- 
trary, tending to lose natural forms in spiritual 
ideas, seizes on those which suggest neither begin- 
ning nor end; their unseen foundations pointing to 
an endless downwards, as their scarcely perceptible 
tops do to an endless upwards; each a suggestion 
of the posaible immortal condition of the human 
soul, according as it rejects or receives the religion 
placed tangibly before it in the intermediate sanc- 
tuary.” 





A LIFE O” GOOD WORKS. 


It is seldom that a woman is placed in a situa- 
tion to test her business faculty and management of 
affairs. Those qualities are from the constitution 
of society called into action almost exclusively in 
the pursuits of men; and women, though they save 
their husband’s money by household economy, and 
occasionally administer the funds of charities, rarely 
go beyond that limited sphere. An instance is before 
us, however, which shows that a woman may prove 
as judicious and successful in expending money for 
public uses as any of the other sex. Miss BuRDETT 
CouTTs has done so much in the cause of humanity 
that we know our readers will be interested in a 
short sketch of her life and her benefactions. Many 
of the facts are quoted from a recent article in the 
New York Observer. 

“Ocutts’s Bank” is one of the celebrities of Lon- 
don. It was started about 1750 by John Coutts, a 
Scotchman, and has ever since remained in the 
family. It is confined strictly to the receiving and 
safe keeping of money. 


“Tt does not advance moneys on securities, or 
enter the lists on Government loans, or speculate in 
the funds, or dabble in foreign securities, or purchase 
post-obits. It is simply a bank of deposit. It is the 
agent of no Government, the referee of no corpora- 
tion, the guarantor of no enterprise, the backer of 
no capitalists. The fact that it stands aloof from all 
schemes of money-making gives it specialty. In 
England there are theusands of men, parsons, coun- 

squires, gentlem of leisure, besides the landed 
aristocracy, who, i ieriting wealth and fearing 
speculations, have large sums of money lying idle. 
Ali this is paid in at Coutts’s. Outside of the Con- 
Solidated Funds (Consols) it is, perhaps, the only 
place in the United Kingdom where an Englishman 
feels that his money is perfectly safe.” 


Thomas Coutts had a life prolonged far beyond 
the usual span of human existence. His wife died 
when he was eighty-four, leaving three daughters, 
all of them married; two to noblemen, and the 
youngest, Sophia, to Sir Francis Burdett. Three 
months after his wife died the old man married the 
beautiful actress, Miss Mellon, His family greatly 





disapproved of the match, and for a time all inter- 
course was broken off between the daughters and 
their father. He died at ninety-one, bequeathing 
every farthing to his wife, who became by his will 
the richest dowager in England. 

A reconciliation ensued between the mother-in-law 
and her daughters, and four years after old Thomas’s 
death, Mrs. Coutts married the Duke of St. Albans. 
Angela Georgiana, the youngest daughter of Sir 
Francis Burdett, became her step-grandr ther’s 
great stay and prime favorite, and when the duchess 
died in 1837, she left the girl sule legatee of her 
grandfather’s vast estate. 


“Miss Burdett, or, as she has since been know 
Miss Burdett Coutts, became, then, at the age o 
twenty-three, the richest heiressin England. There 
is no doubt she is so stili, for the business at Coutts’s 
ever increases. She has persistently declined all 
offers of marriage, more than one of which was pre- 
eminently eligible. Into no more bountifu! lap was 
wealth ever poured. Steadily, for three-and-thirty 
years, neither diverted by love of commendation nor 
chilled by love of self, this estimable woman, with- 
out parade or ostentation; quietly, lovingly, has 
done God’s work, asking no praise but His. She 
writes no letters about herintentions. The trustees 
of her charities are not persons of mark. News- 
papers are never used to announce her gifts. She 
makes no holocaust of begging-letters, and then pro- 
claims it to the world. In fact, though the income, 
it is said, of more than £3,000,000 is distributed an- 
uually in charity by Miss Burdett Coutts, very little 
of details are known. She has erected and endowed 
churches in destitute places, endowed bishoprics in 
Adelaide, Cape Town, and Pritish Columbia; sup- 
ported missions among the aborigines of the Ant- 
arctic Islands, furnished funds for Sir Henry James’s 
topographic survey of Jerusalem, estabifshed ‘com- 
mon schools for teaching common things’ to girls, in 
various parts of the three kingdoms, and sent many 
shiploads of emigrants to Australia. When the 
Cape Clear Islanders were starving for food, she 
supplied it; when Spitalfields was a mass of desti- 
tution, she organized the Industrial Schools and in- 
duced Government to give them contracts, which 
are to-day the life of that vast pen of weavers; and 
when Nova Scotia pretense were reeking with fumes 
from gin-shops and rum-slums, it was her money 
that purchased the property, erected lodging-houses 
and a market-place, and converted an idle and 
drunken population into one of the thriftiest in the 
suburbs of London.” 


The spectacle of a life employed in vast yet unos- 
tentatious charities is one which cannot be too 
strongly commended to all women who find empfti- 
ness and triviality in their present pursuits, and are 
seeking blindly for something better. Miss Coutts 
has every temptation to a life of pleasure and selfish 
expense. Society and the world were at her feet. 
But with a steady determination, which owed no- 
thing to impulse and uothing to desire of notoriety, 
she has devoted her life and her wealth to the relief 
and instruction of the needy. We see that in a re- 
cent meeting of a Ladies’ Club at Delmonico’s, ip 
New York, the address states that the members 
“have not yet decided upon a definite object or set 
of objects to the attainment of which they could 
give their energies, and they begin to realize the 
want of a motive, apart from themselves, to quicken 
them into permanent and useful activity.” We con- 
trast with this confession the record of such a life as 
Miss Coutts’s, regulated throughout by one unswerv- 
ing aim, and that the noblest possible to a human 
being; and we ask our readers whether, in a world 
80 full of sorrow and suffering, there can ever be 
wanting, to those who sincerely desire to make any- 
thing out of their lives, the means and the oppor- 
tunity? The unhealthy desire to enter upon the 
peculiar province of men would suredy disappear, if 
women realized how great and pressing is their own 
appointed work, both at home and in the dwellings 
of the poor. 





————— 
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CLASSES IN COOKERY. 

Wuetaer the example set by Mons. Blot has sent 
its influence across the Atlantic, or whether some 
other cause has been at work, does not appear; but 
it seems that ladies’ classes for cookery are in some 
places becoming quite the fashion. In Edinburgh, 
it is stated, such classes are greatly in vogue. Seve- 
ral of the principal confectioners of the city are ad- 
vertising “ cooking classes,” and have large kitchens 
and bakeries fitted up for the purpose. At first, we 
are told, these classes were attended chiefly by such 
young ladies as might expect to make personal use 
of their knowledge when they became wives and 
mothers ; but recently the fashion has spread among 
the highest classes. “ Dainty damsels of the unim- 
peachable ‘upper ten’ put off their silk attire, their 
rings and ornaments, and, donning linen dresses and 


. white aprons, become for the nonce amateur cooks. 


One confectioner, it seems, goes the length of having 
blouses prepared for his students, exactly similar to 
the costumes worn by eccentric artists.” 

There are several cities in the United States larger 
than Edinburgh, and there must be a great many 
famiiies in them, especially those living in hotels 
and boarding-houses, whose daughters will have 
little opportunity of acquiring that practical know- 
ledge of cookery which every mistress of a house- 
hold should possess. In these cities, such “ cooking 
classes,” if properly conducted, by intelligent, well- 
trained instructors or instructresses, with good apti- 
tude for teaching, could hardly fail to be successful 
and useful. We do not see why the teachers should 
necessarily be men. The writers of some of the best 
works on cookery, from Mrs. Glass to our own day, 
have been women; and an accomplished lady, who 
was also an accomplished cook, could probably teach 
pupils of her own sex many things in regard to the 
more delicate and tasteful details of kitchen and 
dining-room management, which would escape the 
ken of masculine genius. Will not some of our 
countrywomen try the experiment? 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A Correction.—In the article entitled “ The Two 
Educations,” which appeared in our April number, 
some errors of the press marred oe of the sentences. 
We are requested to correct them, and do so, by re- 
peating the sentence (or a portion of it) in its proper 
shape; the more willingly that it gives an cppor- 
tunity of drawing attention to the useful study 
spoken of, which may well be called “ the science of 
common things,” and which, we fear, is apt to be 
neglected in our schools and colleges for more showy 
acquisitions. The author of the article spoke, or 
intended to speak of this, as being— 

“The most important science of all, OHEMISTRY— 
which sy be called the true household science—- 
which, in its different branches of organic and inor- 
ganic chemistry, illustrates every departmeat and 
appliance of our daily life, the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the houses we build, our medicines, 
our farms, our gardens—this wonderful science, 
which in ity study of equivalents has the analytic 
precision of algebra, and in its experimental pro- 
cesses is as interesting as the Arabian Nights—this 
science of such transcendent usefulness, that it well 
deserves to be called the qucen of studies,” etc. ete. 

In the body of the magazine for this month will be 
found President Raymond’s answer to the article. 
If our readers have by them the April number, we 
recommend that the two articles be read succes- 
sively. 

Provipe For Your DavcuTerRs.—A popular 
writer has given good counsel on this point :— 


“It is a question with some, whether a father 





ought to lay up as much for daughters as for sons, 
Formeriy, fathers used to make a difference of one. 
half in favor of the sons, and sometimes more; but I 
could never see the reason of it, though it made no 
difference with us whose parents were poor. I think 
1 eouid show reasons why daughters, where the es- 
tate is not large, ought to have the preference, if 
either. They are more dependent than sons. Their 
brothers have the world before them. They can go 
where they will and there are a thousand ways in 
which they can earn an honest living. Not so the 
daughters. Neither their physicai constitutions nor 
the usages of well regulated society wili allow it.” 

THe WoRKING WOMEN oF FRANCE.—Among the 
Protestant Christians of France the education of 
girls has been established, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

* * - * aa * * * * * * 

“A zealous member of the Free Church with the 
aid of some others belonging to the same commu- 
nion, as well as to our National Church, has estab- 
lished classes for the instruction of young women 
who are ee pay dog in factories. This enterprise, 
which seemed at the start to offer such great obsta- 
cles, has been crowned with abundant success. 

“ More than four hundred young people have ap- 
plied to have their names enrolled as pupils, and 
they attend the lessons with the epee regularity. 
Some are only twelve years old; others are from 
twenty-five to thirty years old. They learn reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic, so necessary for 
women in the management of a household; sacred 
music, etc. 

“What a privilege for a nation to possess women 
who unite to Christian piety intellectual culture, 
A celebrated writer once said, ‘The civilization of 
a people depends in a great mesure upon the edu- 
cation of mothers”—and it is very true.” 

Tae U.S, Pharmaceutical Association in session 
at Washington, lately, accepted Professor Herman 
Thomas, as delegate from the Philadelphia Wo- 
men’s College. 

Tiiton’s InITIAL STaTionzsRy.—We have just re- 
ceived a box of this stationery, and take great plea- 
sure in adding our testimony to the popular approval 
of its nice quality. The box contains two or three 
quires uf paper, stamped with an initial, some ruled 
and some plain, with envelopes to match. Families 
in the country who have no stationery store near 
them, will find in this box all they want, in the new- 
est style of stamping. The box is sent for @1, post- 
paid, to any part of the country. Apply to Tilton& 
Co., Beston, Mass. 

Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture is another entet- 
prise of the firm, whose appearance and typography 
are models for American publishers. It has become 
the standard magazine for farmers, gardeners, and 
country gentlemen, and its pages are interesting to 
all. The variety of its subjects and the number 
its contributors guarantee that no one will find his 
hobby neglec*ed. 


Tue new postage stamps are now doubtless ia our 
readers hands. We have been groaning for many 
months under a sort which looked like pieces of 
calico, and were as likely as not to be put on upside 
down. Now we have a large, firm “head,” which 
looks capable of guarding the secrets confided to its 
keeping. We hope all our national changes will be 
as decided improvements. 

To Our CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are %¢- 
cepted: “*Under the Snow’—“The Death of the 
Dew”—* Disarined”—“ When Thou art Absent” 
“The Spring Snow Storm”—“ My Garden Fair”— 
“ Silence”—and “ Stella.” 

The following are declined : “ Two Dates”—“ The 
Happy Land’’—“ Weep not for the Dead”—‘‘ Friend- 
ship” and “The Song of the Sun” (both destroyed) 
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Anne W. Everdell, Ripon, Wis. 
MS., and wrote you, January 21. 
turned to us indorsed ‘‘ Unclaimed.” 

Mary S. Eames, of Warren, R. I. Wrote you, 
February 28, 1870, about your MS. Letter returned 
* Unclaimed.” 

Here are two instances, added to many others, 
where we have taken the time and trouble, and 
wasted post-office stamps to write to authors, ar 
the letters were returned to us “ Unclaimed.” 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


BY DR. CHARLES P, UHLE, 


Returned your 
Letter was re- 








CHILDREN AND WARM WEATHER. 


THE special liability of children to sickness during 
the hot, oppressive weather of our summer months 
is becoming to be almost proverbial. Nurses at- 
tribute to this season a horrible list of local and 
constitutional disturbances, mothers express most 
sincere apprehensions as it draws near at hand, and 
medical men are continually holding forth to anx- 
ious parents the expectation that their children will 
enjoy better health “when the weather gets a little 
cooler.” Indeed, it cannot be denied the summer 
months are a time of more than ordinary danger to 
our little ones, and especially to those under eigh- 
teen months or two years of age. Statistics, taken 
both in this country and in Europe, prove that 
mortality among mankind is greater at this par- 
ticular time, and under these particular circum- 
stances, than at any other period of life. And, 
surely, when the epoch is passed, and our little ones 
safely launched into the years of adolescence, we 
have “unbounded reasons” for congratulation and 
good cheer. 

But much may be done in the way of warding off 
the dangers which surround and threaten our chil- 
dren at ‘this critical period. Good care, judicious 
management, and a moderate display of common 
reason, will carry many through that would inevi- 
tably succumb under the ordinary system of manipu- 
lation. It is a lamentable fact, yet one that cannot 
be denied, that, as a general rule, our children do 
not receive the care and attention they ought to re- 
ceive. Parents repeatedly leave undone many little, 
but important, things which they ought not to leave 
undone, and repeatedly commit errors which, it 
seems, their good judgment ought to guard them 
against. But we cannot lay it to indifference or to 
lack of interest towards the matter; for what father 
or mother is there, who is not lost to all sense of 
respect or duty, that does not perform every act of 
kindness and attention towards their offspring wil- 
lingly and to the best of their knowledge and ability? 
Not one. And here is where the trouble lies. If 
they knew more, if they would inform themselves 
more upon the actual requirements of infantile life 
and nature, if they would listen to advice, be less 
self-conceited and more observing, their children 
might be spared many of the aches and ills of this 
life, and “ stand a better chance” to escape the many 
corporeal and constitutional disorders that hurry 
them to their untimely graves. 

Children die now-a-days, in far the greater number 
of instances, not because their lamp of life is want- 
ing in any of its essential parts, but because its 
action is so smothered by foreign and incongruous 
elements that it cannot burn. They die, because 
they are not given achance to live. And it need 
not be; for God has abundantly endowed us with 
Teason, and understanding, and power—in a measure 
-~to guard and protect them on their journey. It is 





a duty that we owe to God and to man to give our 
offspring every advantage of a sound and vigorous 
constitution that the light of modern science and 
investigation can afford. And he who fails to do so, 
he who locks his mind against such information as 
would better enable him to accomplish this object, 
commits truly as great a sin against God as though 
he breaks his ten commandments, or shuts his eyes 
to their mora! teachings. 

Children during the summer months require most 
sedulous attention. There are a thousand things 
that must be attended to in order to protect and 
maintain their health. It is really a clever task to 
take in hand a young child at this season, and suc- 
cessfully combat the many ills and evils that assail 
it. Very few parents are equal to it—we might say 
very few professional nurses. Yet, after all, it is 
not so serious an undertaking as it looks tobe. The 
whole secret of success lies in the simple fact of 
knowing what to do, and how to doit. The following 
hints upon the subject will undoubtedly prove of 
assistance to many :— 

The first thing of importance that should be at- 
tend<d to is the child’s apparel, which should be 
light and easy, and yet not so thin as to expose it to 
the changes of the weather. A thin flannel covering 
for the chest and bowels should be wern at all times, 
with the addition of other clothing as circumstances 
may require. The arms and neck should not be un- 
covered, except in the warmest weather, and then 
only during the heat of the day. This may seem to 
many mothers an over nice precaution, but says a 
distinguished physician upon this subject :— 

“T actually believe that during the twenty years 
that I have practised my profession, twenty thou- 
sand children have been carried to their untimely 
graves, a sacrifice to this absurd practice. Put the 
bulb of a thermometer in a baby’s mouth, and the 
mercury rises to ninety degrees. Now carry the 
same to its little hand. If the arms be bare, and the 
evening cool, the mercury will sink to fifty degrees. 
Of course, all the blood that flows through these 
arms must fall from ten to forty degrees below the 
temperature of the heart. Need I say, when those 
currents of blood flow back to the heart, the child’s 
vitality must be more or less compromised? And 
need I add that the frequent recurring colds, and 
coughs, and lung diseases are not to be surprised at? 
I have seen more than one child with habitual irrita- 
tion in the throat and hoarsness entirely and per- 
manently relieved by the simple measure of keeping 
the hands, and arms, and shoulders warm.” 

Next to clothing should be the attention to the 
child’s apartments. The rooms occupied by it 
should be well ventilated by the admission of fresh 
air once or twice each day, and kept at all times as 
free from obnoxious odors as possible. Chloride of 
lime or soda should occasionally be used as a dis- 
infectant. As regards the child’s diet, there is but 
one word to be said; it should invariably be of the 
lightest and most digestible nature. Infants under 
one year, whose mothers are not lactescent, should 
have a wet nurse. Ifthis is out of the question, milk 
ought still to be its only food, and that to be pre- 
pared as follows: Boil a teaspoonful of barley 
(ground in a coffee mill, or take prepared barley) 
with a teacupful of water for fifteen minutes, to 
which add a little salt; to this add an equal amount 
of boiled cow’s milk (goat’s milk is the best if it can 
be cbtained) and a lump of loaf-sugar; give it to the 
child lukewarm from a nursing-bottle. The tube 
and bottle to be kept in water when not in use, and 
frequently washed. Until six months old, ehildren 
should not be fed oftener than once every two or 
three hours over six months, five times in twenty- 
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four hours. If the child is inclined to be costive, 
use oat-meal gruel, strained before it is mixed with 
the milk. When the bowels are loose, as they often 
are from the irritation of teething and other causes, 
a few drops of paregoric or laudanum may be advan- 
tageously added to the food if there be no contrain- 
dications. 

In instances where the child is partly nursed, a 
small amount of food prepared as above may be 
given alternately with the mother’s milk every 
three or four hours, as circumstances indicate. Beef 
tea or beef soup in limited quantities is often given 
with decided benefit where the child is more than 
ordinarily feeble. When sixteen or eighteen months 
old, the child may be allowed to suck the juice of 
rare-done beefsteak, but under no consideration 
should ehildren under this age be permitted to par- 
take of the miscelianeous diet of the table. Parents 
frequently commit unpardonable error in this re- 
spect, and we cannot too fully impress uyon their 
minds the importance of guarding against it. Fruits 
of all kinds, nuts, and confectionery must also be 
strictly prohibited. Such things should be unknown 
to children till they are at least able to digest them. 

We would farther advise that the child be ex- 
ercised in the open air by means of a carriage or 
other suitable vehicle. Air and sunlight are as es- 
sential to the healthy growth and development of 
the young as proper care and good nourishment, and 
no child will prosper well without them. In the 
early part of the day, as soon as the dew is from the 
grass, and before the sun has become oppressively 
warm, is the most suitable time for this purpose. 
The little one can then enjoy its ride without the 
exhaustion from the heat that ensues from exposure 
during the middleof theday. Youngchildren should 
not be exposed to the direct rays of the sun during 
the warm weather of eummer. It greatly disposes 
them to convulsions and other affections of the 
brain and nervous system. Many a bright little one 
has been mortally injured through the thoughtless- 
ness of parents and nursesinthisrespect. But here 
we must close. There are other points that deserve 
notice, but our space does not permit. 


Hiterarp otices. 


From CLaxtTon, Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF DAVID BATES. 
Edited ty his son, Stockton Bates. The recent 
death of Mr. David Bates has been followed by the 
collection of his poems intoa volume. Mr. Bates’ 
poetry possesses sterling merit. Many of his poems, 
fugitive and unclaimed, have drifted about over tiie 
sea of literature for years, always popular, because 
they touched some chord of the human heart. 














From Peterson & BrotTHers, Philadelphia :— 

THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. A 
Novel. By Anthony Trollope. This book, one of 
Mr. Trollope’s earlier works, gives a sad, yet ap- 
parently truthful, picture of life among the Irish 
poor a generation ago. The novel is inferior in 
point of ivterest and excellence to his later efforts. 

THE YOUNG WIFE’S COOK-BOOK: with Re- 
ceipts of the Best Dishes for Breakfast, Dinner, and 
Tea.. By the author of “ The National Cook-Book.” 
An excellent book of thoroughly tested receipts, 
which will prove highly satisfactory to the novice 
in cooking. 

A MARRIAGUIN HIGH LIFE. By Mrs. Grey. 
The Messrs, Peterson have begun the republication 





of the exceedingly popular works of Mrs. Grey, and 
the volume before us is the first of the series. 

THE BANISHED SON; and Other Stories of thé 
Heart. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

LINDA; or, The Young Pilot of the Belle Creole, 
By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 

RENA;; or, The Snow Bird. By Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz. 

These three volumes conclude, we believe, the 
series of Mrs. Hentz’s works. “ Linda” contains a 
biography of Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, never before 
published. 


From Taz RerorMep CHURCH PUBLICATION 
Boarp, Philadelphia :— 

THE ADVENTURES OF LEO REMBRANDT. 
From the German of Franz Hoffman. By Lewis 
Henry Steiner. 

THE STORY OF FATHER MILLER. Written 
for his young friends by Franz Hoffman. Translated 
by Lewis Henry Steiner. 

THE STORY OF THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 
Written for his friends by Franz Hoffman. Trans- 
lated by Lewis Henry Steiner. 

We have here three volumes intended for the use 
of Sundsay-Schools, translated from the works of 
Hoffman, one of the most popular as well as volum- 
inous of German juvenile writers. 

HOLIDAY STORIES: Christmas, Good Friday, 
Easter, Ascension, Whitsuntide. Translated by R. H. 
Schively. 

EASTER EGGS. A Story Written for Children, 
By Christoph Yon Schmid. Translated by Lewis 
Henry Steiner. 

Two more pretty volumes translated from the 
German, belonging to a Sunday-School library. 

From DaveuapDay & BEecKER, Philadelphia :— 

HEART PROBLEMS. By Lydia W. Stephens, 
This volume contains many poems of real merit, 
which will be read and appreciated by all true 
lovers of the beautiful in the ideal and the senti- 
mental. Their author, as yet comparatively un- 
known to fame, promises to achieve a position in 
the world of literature. 

From Tat AMERICAN OPERA PUBLISHING Com- 
Pany, Philadelphia :-— 

CROWN DIAMONDS. Romantic Opera in Three 
Acts. Composed by D. F. E. Auber. Oontaining 
Text, Overture, and Principal Music, as performed 
by English Grand Opera Companies, Edited by 
Geo. Tryon, Jr. 


From HARPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

THE LIFEOF BISMARCK : Private and Political, 
with Descriptive Notices of his Ancestry. By John 
George Louis Hesekiel, author of “ Faust and Don 
Juan,” etc. Translated and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Explanatory Notes, and Appendices, by 
Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, F. S. A., F. A. S. La 
There is scarcely a man in the political world who 
stands out so prom’ ently az the Count Von Bis- 
marck. Having risen from comparative 6bscurity 
to the position of ruling spirit and representative, 
even more than its king, of a powerful and aggres- 
sive nation, he exemplifies the well-known adage 
that “truth is stranger than fiction.” This biog- 
raphy, which is full and complete, is a large octavo 
of nearly five hundred pages, and is liberally illus- 
trated by beautiful and spirited engravings, made 
from designs by the best German artists. 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samuel Smiles. This is 
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a revised edition of a book which is already well 
known to the American as well as the English 
reader, 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. Treating 
of the care of the person, manners, etiquette, and 
ceremonials. There are certain persons who sneer 
at books of this class. But it is only a superficial 
study of the matter that leads to this. We would 
recommend the “ Bazar Book of Decorum” to the 
reader. “The faithful study of it,’”? to quote from 
an excellent authority, “will not make him a gen- 
tleman, but it will show him what well-bred gentle- 
men and ladies do under certain circumstances.” 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, 
M. D., Thirty-Siz Years Missionary in India. By Rev. 
J. B. Waterbury, D. D. Doctor Scudder, so long 
and so well known by his faithful service as a 
missionary in India, is a character of especial in- 
terest to all who have the cause of missions at 
heart. His life was rich in incidents and experi- 
ences, and this record of it will be sought for and 
eagerly read. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old 
Boy. New edition. With illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. We are glad to see 
this excellent work reprinted. It has already be- 
come one of the modern classics, and the ‘coming 
generation should not be deprived of the opportunity 
to read it. + 

DEBENHAWM’S VOW. By Amelia B. Edwards, 
author of * Barbara’s History,” etc. An entertain- 
ing story by one of the most popular of modern Eng- 
lish novelists. 

BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. By Julia 
Goddard, author of “ Joyce Dormer’s Story,’ etc. 
lilustrated. 


From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through 
LipPincotTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. A Sequel to 
“* Home Influence.” By Grace Aguilar. 

THE VALE OF CEDARS; or, The Martyr. By 
Grace Aguilar. 

in the spirit which is animating our publishers 
for the reissuing of old books, we are glad to see so 
many really worthy publications reprinted. Among 
these may be classed Grace Aguilar’s works, works 
which are characterized by beauty of style and 
purity of sentiment. The second volume mentioned 
above contains a memoir of Miss Aguilar. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. This deservedly 
handsome monthly keeps up its popularity. It 
gives a large portion of Dickens’ new novel every 
month, besides several others by popular authors. 
The new novel by the author of the “ Dodge Papers” 
promises well. The illustrations are admirable. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY, Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. By Eliza 
A. Youmans. This book, intended for the youngest 
scholars, introduces the beginner to the study of 
botany by the direct observation of vegetable forms. 
The volume is profusely illustrated, and the style 
and language plain and simple. It is an admirable 
work, and we can heartily recommend it. 

CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GAL- 
LIC WAR; with Explanatory Notes, a Copious Die- 
tionary, and a Map of Gaul. By Albert Harkness, 
LL. D., Professor in Brown University. This edi- 
tion of “Caesar's Commentaries” is intended to 
follow the “ Latin Reader,” and to conduct him to 
a higher knowledge of the power and use of the 
Latin tongue. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS; er, The Lady and 
the Lawyer. A Novel. By Marmion Savage, author 
of “The Bachelor of the Albany,” ete. 





A RACE FOR A WIFE. By Hawley Smart, an- 
thor of ** Breezie Langton.” 

These two books belong to Appleton’s “ Library 
of Choice Novels,” and will be found entertaining 
reading. 


From CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
Liprincott & Co., Philadelphia :-—~ 

HELEN GARDNER’S WEDDING DAY; or, 
Colonel Floyd’s Wards. A Battle Summer. By Marion 
Harland, author of “ Alone,’ etc. * Helen Gardner’s 
Wedding Day” is one of the mos? brilliant and fas 
cinating of Marion Harland’s romances. The plot 
is well conceived, the characters well drawn and 
life-like, and the story full of incidents bordering 
almost on the sensational. This lady never writes 
anything inferior—anything but what is well worth 
reading, as the patrons of the LApy’s Book know. 
‘A Battle Summer” is a shorter but not less enter- 
taining story. 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, 
through Liprincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. By Louis Viar 
dot. This volume belongs to Scribner’s “ Illustrated 
Library of Wonders.”” The information it contains 
will prove both useful and entertaining to all who 
take an interest in art matters. There are numerous 
illustrations giving representations of paintings by 
the old Italian masters. 


From Woop & HoLBroox, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia :— 

TALKS TO MY PATIENTS; Hints on Getting 
Weill and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. E. Gleason, 
M.D. This book is intended especially for the use 
of women, wives and mothers, and treats in « tho- 
rough yet delicate manner of si the troubles, cares, 
and diseases to which they are subject. Written by 
a woman for women, we do not hesitate to say it is 
the best book of its class we have yet seen. 

From the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION House, New York :— 

TOM BLINN’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, and 
Other Tales. By T. S. Arthur. Mr. Arthur is one of 
the most earnest advocates of temperance, and the 
stories from his pen, collected in this volume, are 
of a character that cannot fail to be productive of 
good. 


From Carter & Brotuers, New York, through 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :-— 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. Vol. III. and IV. 
By Rev. William Hanna, D.D., LL.D. We have 
noticed already the first two volumes of this sterling 
commentary. Doctor Hanna’s style is easy and 
clear, and his long stay in Palestine invests his 
descriptions and narrative with a local color like 
that of Dean Stanley. The third volume carries the 
reader to the close of Christ’s ministry, and the 
fourth is devoted to the Passion Week. The series 
is beautifully printed and substantially bound. 

BUSY BEES. By the author of “Squire Down- 
ing’s Heirs,” etc. This is a continuation of “ Mar- 
garet Russel’s School,” which many of our young 
readers will remember. The school determines to 
assist a Home for Destitute Children by sewing and 
collecting money, and meets for this purpose every 
Wednesday evening, when Margaret reads a story 
to lighten the labor. What the stories were, and 
what was the result of the meetings, we will leave 
the book to tell. 

HERBERT PERCY. By L. A. Moncrieff. A 
simple and touching story of a boy’s scheol and 
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home life. The character of little Cecil, and the 
effect of his sweetness and affectionate nature upon 
his brother, is described with a power which raises 
the work far above the level of an ordinary “ Sun- 
day-School book.” 

LILY’S LESSON. By Joanna Mathews, The 
authoress of the “ Bessie Books” is writing a series 
of stories on the Commandments. This is meant 
especially to illustrate the fifth. It is the history of 
a little girl who learned to honor her father and mo- 
ther by the trouble which came upon her from dis- 
obedience, it is beautifully bound and printed, and 
Bessie’s friends will be glad to hear of a new book 
dy their favorite writer. 

From Lorne, Boston, through TurRNER Bro- 
THERS, Philadelphia :— 

MARION BERKLEY: A Story for Girls. By 
Laura Claxton. Illustrated by the author. This is 
“a simple story of a schoolgirl’s life; its fun and 
frolic ; its temptations, trials, and victories.” But 
it is well told, and the writer invests the bread-and- 
butter period of existence with a charm that will 
make her book welcome wherever it goes. 

BEN, THE LUGGAGE BOY; or, Among the 
Wharves. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of ‘‘ Ragged 
Dick,” ete. An interesting and profitable story for 
boys, teaching them that honest industry is always 
sure to thrive. 

HOWARD PAUL’S JOKES. A collection of 
witty and humorous anecdotes, and poetry, jests, 
and puns. 

From Nicwots & Noyes, Boston, through CLax- 
TON, Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF GALILEO. Com- 
piled principally from his correspondence, ard that 
of his eldest daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, nun in 
the Franciscan convent of St. Matthew, in Arcetri. 
We have here a memoir of one of the most remark- 
able men of the memorable era in which he lived. 
The book is quaintly written, and not only gives a 
history of the life of the eminent philosopher, but 
affords us an insight into convent life early in the 
seventeenth century. 


From Patrick Donauvue, Boston, Mass. 

STUDIOUS WOMEN. From the French of Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. Translated 
by R. M. Phillimore. One of the most significant 
facts of the day is that the leading minds through- 
out the civilized world are beginning to awaken to 
tie fact that women need and must have a larger 
liberty of education and of employment than hereto- 
fore. It seems that a certain M. de Maistre has 
made public a series of letters to his daughters, 
treating of “the humble destiny of women here 
below,” in the course of which he gravely announces 
that “the great fault of a woman is to be likea man, 
and to wish to be learned is to wish to be like a man.” 
The utmost that he will allow them is in “ matters 
of common knowledge to listen to men, and to en- 
deavor to understand what they do.” Monseigneur 
Dupanloup has in this little volume uttered a brave 
and nobie protest against these and kindred ideas of 
M. de Maistre, and while he declares his belief in the 
superior intellectual capacity of women, would 
allow and urge upon them to eultivate their talents 
te the utmost. The book is a generous defence of 
the education of women; and, coming from the 
source it does, it ought to command the attention of 
all who take any interest in this important subject. 

APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN YOUNG WOMEN. 
More particularly addressed to the society of “ Chris- 
tian Mothers,” and to the congregation of “ Mhildren 


a 





of Mary.” Translated from the French of Madame 
Marie de Gentelles, by Miss Sue Blakely. 
REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leonarp Scort & Co., New York :— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: Jan., 1870. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: Jan., 1870. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: January, 1870. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: Jan- 
uary, 1870. 

The quarterlies for January contain a number of 
interesting articles. The Edinburgh’s criticism upon 
Mr. Froude’s last volumes is an able and judicious 
one. The account of Swift from the North British 
is, to our mind, far more temperate and just than 
the famous criticisms of Thackeray and Macaulay, 
And the article in the London Quarterly upon “*‘ The 
Byron Mystery” is brilliant and powerful. The 
Westminster contains its usual excellent book re- 
view. 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINEUR#H MAGAZINE: 
January—April, 1870. We should miss our Black- 
wood wofuily if it ever failed to come to hand in its 
appointed time. Two stories are running in it— 
** John,” by Mrs. Oliphant, and “ Earl’s Dene.” Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd is a regular contributor; and various 
intereSting articles have seen the light in its well- 
knowr pages since the year began. Wecongratulate 
the American publishers on the continued success of 
their reprint. 


From Prov. J. M. Leavitt :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REVIEW: April, 1870. The article most likely in 
this number to attract the attention of readers is 
that upon “Church Music,” where the subject is 
ably handled; and another upon “ Rome and her 
Council.” The printing and general appearance of 
the Quarterly is very creditable, and it has taken 
rank among the best magazines of its denomination. 

From Doctor Joun P. Gray, SUPERINTENDENT 
State Lunatic AsyLum, Utica, New York :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: 
April, 1870. This excellent Quarterly appears with 
its usual array of interesting articles. The first arti- 
cle is devoted to one of those murder trials which 
turn upon the sanity of the accused. The connec- 
tion of mind and body is well shown by Dr. Richard- 
son; and Sir James Clark gives a most interesting 
account of the treatment of the insane in Europe 
and America. Dr. Gray’s magazine has become ne- 
cessary to all who are interested in the restoration 
of sanity to the diseased mind. 

From Kine & BAIRD, Printers :— 

MARY BUAIN AND HAZEL DELL; and Other 
Poems. By J. De Haven White, M. D., A.M. Our 
townsman, Dr. White, at the request of his nume- 
rous friends, has printed this handsome volume of 
his characteristic poetry. Our want of spave forbids 
extracts; but we should select “ Don’t be Afraid” 
and the opening piece as verses suggested by the au- 
thor’s daily life, and appealing directly to all who 
have seen him in his swift morning ride, or, better 
still, soothing a frightened child into submission to 
the hand that “soothes her lingering pain.” The 
portrait opposite the title-page will add greatly to 
the value of the book in the eyes of the author's 
many friends. 


From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia :-— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M, D, 
assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. April, 1870. 
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Godepys Arm-Chair. 


JULY, 1870. 

GETTING on to the halfhundred. This is the first 
number of the forty-first year of the Lapy’s Boox. 
But a few fleeting years will bring the Lapy’s Book 
up to its golden wedding number, jfifly years—a 
history of publishing unparalleled in this glorious 
Union. The same hand, always at the helm, has 
guided our good ship through the quicksands of 
panics and the rocks of suspension up to the present 
time; and the editor feels that there is still work in 
him for that coveted nine years, and, perhaps, in 
God’s providence, for many more. Can any one say 
that the Book does not continue to improve in its 
editorial, pictorial, and literary merits? We give 
the best fiction of any of the magazines, and our 
receipts, our cottages, our drawing patterns are 
all useful, and are tully appreciated by God’s best 
gift to man—woman,. Some of our departments are 
not found in any other magazine. Thanks for the 
suppert we receive from al! parts of our own coun- 
try, and from those across the great ocean. 

We make the following extract from a letter rela- 
tive to an advertisement in our Book: “ Thinking 
you would never insert an advertisement unless you 
knew the article to be good is my excuse for trou- 
bling you.” Does the writer suppose that the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper or magazine enters into the 
merits of every advertisement: tries every bed, 
sewing machire, mangle, piano, and \ ‘shing ma- 
chine; tastes every medicine, and tests every per- 
fume advertised? Might as well expect that the 
person who collects money in a church to know 
whether every note put in the plate was a good one 
ora counterfeit. This article is intended as a gen- 
eral notice to all who may entertain the same 
opinion as our lady writer. 





Our Steet PLate.—What memories does the 
stght of this picture recall! The happy hours spent 
in gathering the buttercup, and the joyous shouts of 
our companions come up before us, and we wish for 
the good old timesagain. Ah, there is but one but- 
tercup time to youth! 


Our old friends of the Inquirer and North American 
give us the following notices :— 


The spring fashions are depicted in Gopry’s by 
means of a handsomely illuminated plate; an exten- 
sion sheet of some two score engravings, each one 
representing some article of dress gotien up in the 
latest mode; a pattern sheet, and a dozen or so of 
wood-cuts. All that is worth knowing of the latest 
styles is therefore readily gleaned from this minia- 
ture gallery of picures. There are also a number of 
other cuts net pertaining to dress. In the way of 
reading matter, the April number gives stories by 
the best and most popular of its contributors; these 
pe nese narrations are interspersed with poems and 
sketches. For more substantial reading look to the 
“ Editor’s Table,” “ Godey’s Arm-Chair,” and “ Lite- 
rary Notices.”—Inquirer. 

We are deeply pained to see that some unsanctified 
knave has been swindling the citizens of Napoleon- 
ville, La., by representing himself as Richard Godey, 
a relative of L. A. If subscribers will only frame 
the portrait of the true Godey—as they may well do 
to embellish their homes—there will then be no 
chanee for Richards to take the field with any pros- 

ct of suecess. Unless they do so, the inducements 

deceive in this way are 80 many, on both personal 
and pecuniary grounds, that false prophets must be 
looked for in remote sections.—North American, 


Hon. Wm. D. KELiry.—We thank this gentleman 
for public documents. 








Gopry’s Rock at West Poins.—Many years ago, 
on a bright sunny day, we were at West Point. A 
grand exhibition of fiying artillery was the feature 
of the day. On the campus is a rock, or was, a toler- 
ably high one; with some difficulty, owing to adi- 
pose, we clambered to the top, and were delighted 
with the lightning evolutions. Firing in one place, 
limbering up, and at full speed they would go from 
one place to another, unlimber, fire again, and off. 
It was splendid! But what was our horror—at a 
gallop they approached the rock upon which we 
were standing, unlimbered, and were proceeding to 
fire; that was enough for us; we fled, ingloriously 
fled, and, although it took us a long time to get up, 
our descent was so speedy that our coat tails stood 
out. The company were so amused that they could 
not fire. We mention the above fact to say that in 
that firing squad were Generals Sheridan, Warren, 
and McCook, with each of whom, then boy cadets, 
now deservedly great generals, have we had a hearty 
laugh over that adventure, which gave the above 
title to that rock. 


FasHions.—There are a variety of dresses and 
toilet articles displayed on our colored fashion-plate 
and extension sheet this month, which must cer- 
tainly afford gratification to our subscribers, There 
is also a plate of children’s dresses, 


Tue Hartford Courant has onplaged a special com- 


missioner to investigate the su =_ of politeness in 
street cars, and the result of his observations is 
stated thus: A car starts off down the street, having 
within ten ladies on one side sitting closely, yet 
comfortab! v, together, and ten men on the opposite 
side. Presently one lady gets out; the other nine un- 
consciously rise a trifle, shake their skirts, and the 
seat is full again, Further on another lady departs ; 
the e'ght remaining go through the same process of 
rising, and, in a twinkling, the seat is still full. A 
short ride beyond, another lady steps out, leaving 
seven only, who, by the same sort of spreading, fill 
the seat again completely. Now entersa lady. On 
the ladies’ side there are three persons less than 
when the car started, yet not one of the seven re- 
maining mores. And so one of the men on the op- 
posite side gives his seat to the new-comer and 
stands during the rest of the journey. 

Philadelphia is just as bad. We have seen a gen- 
tleman give a woman—we will not call her a lady— 
aseat. Presently the person next to her would leave. 
Instead of asking the gentleman who was so polite 
to her to take the vacated seat, she gently spreads 
her skirts over the place and leaves him standing. 
We have some satisfaction in knowing that the 
thing begins to react, and ladies do not find the gen- 
tlemen quite as complaisant as they were. 


Packine A TRuNK.—Our readers will recognize in 
our original wood-cut illustration in the front of the 
Book the trials experienced in getting ready for a 
summer jaunt. The united efforts of the whole 
family have been called into requisition to strap 
down that trunk, which certainly aprears large 
enough to contain more than is actually necessary ; 
yet there appears to be something left out. The 
little hero seems to be pulling his pound, and we 
have no doubt that his mite will accomplish what is 
required. 


Cozzens’ West Pornt Horet.—This glorious old 
hotel is now open. Good cheer, beautiful views, 
and short-coated cadets are a great attraction ; the 
latter especially to the young ladies. Sylvanus T. 
Cozzens emphatically knows how to keep a hotel. 


THE Commercial Herald of Sen Franciseo is mis- 
taken. The article referred to we cut from an ex- 
change, and no credit was given to the Overland 
Monthly. 
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WE read some weeks ago a very sensible article in 
the Philadelphia Ledger entitled “ Travelling in Eu- 
rope.” There is one thing it omits to mention— 
“Letters of Introduction”’—very good things to 
have but bad to use. What reason have I to draw 
a draft as follows; “Mr, Dean Smith. Please sa- 
crifice to the bearer, Jones, all your time for the 
next three days, Invite him to dinner, take him to 
the opera; no matter if your business is neglected, 
attend to Jones,” After that is over Jones will 
not thank him, but supposes he is entitled to all 
these civilities, which he never means to repay. 
Suppose Smith should visit this country. He may 
call, and his reception will be somewhat in this 
stylo: “Ah! glad to see you; been to Fairmount 
yet? Easy to get there; take the Arch Street cars 
and they will land you at the spot. Sorry I can’t go 
with you, as Iam very busy. Wife is sick, or I 
would ask you to dinner.” We took many letters 
of introduction and used but one, and that was toa 
correspondent of one of our papers. We saw him 
and liked him; he spent an evening with us, but we 
did not ask him to lose his time by going about with 
us; we could, with our courier, find our way every- 
where. We called upon no consuls, attachés, or 
ministers; we had no business with them, and did 
not want to trespass upon their time. 

An American will give a servant a dollar when a 
European will give half a franc, and formerly a ser- 
vant was well satisfied with that, but Americans 
have spoiled the market. The shoddy and oil aris- 
tocracy are the offenders here. You can tell the 
ladies of the party at once by their exaggeration of 
dress. Why cannot Americans go about Europe 
quietly? Why do they try to impress every one with 
their wealth, and become the laughing stock of all 
sensible people? 

“ Bep-Tiwe” and “Tur ANGEL OF Peace.”—Large 
numbers of our subscribers are availing themselves 
of our offer to send these large and elegant steel 
engravings for $leach. The price of these pictures 
is $2 50 each ; but, by a special arrangement with the 
publishers, for the benefit of our subscribers, we are 
able to send them at $1 a piece, mailed, on strong 
rollers, post-paid, to any part of the United States. 
This arrangement includes regular buyers of the 
Lapy’s Boox from newsdealers as well as those who 
subscribe by the year. If you want parlor pictures 
of great excellence and beauty for a mere nominal 
price, here isa rare chance. A!l who have received 
them are surprised and delighted at their richness. 
The English copy of “ Bep-Time” sold for $15, and 
the prints from the American steel are equal to the 
original. The price of ‘THe ANGEL or Prace” 
was $8, and the copies we send are better than the 
English. 


CANADA. 
Iw conclusion, I beg leave to congratulate you on 
your success with the Lapy’s Book. I look for it 
each month as for a valued friend; indeed, I think 
it is almost the only magazine that can be read with 
safety by young girls, as it contains nothing but 
what is pure, ennobling, and useful. That it may 
long continue in its present useful career is the sin- 

cere wish of Miss M. 
Our New Two Cent Stamp.—The vignette is said 
to be a portrait of Jackson, but it certainly has a 
stronger resemblance to Calhoun. The three cent 
stamp is green. We hope not arsenieal green, for 
that is very dangerous; and as for the supposed 
likeness of Washington, what a libel! If Govern- 
ment cannot do better, or the association of bank- 
note engravers, we will undertake the business 

ourselves, and engage to produce better portraits. 





Hottoway’s MvusicaL MontTuiy for July.—Con- 
tents: Paddle your own Canoe, brilliant arrange- 
ment by Brinley Richards, which of itself will cost 
50 cents when published separately. Waltz, from 
Weber’s beautiful opera, Oberon. Beyond the Sun- 
set, sweet sacred song. The Twilight Meeting, 
beautiful song by Coralie Bell. Guards Mare 
easy and pretty. Price of the number only 40 cents, 
Send foracopy. Last three numbers, $1, and three 
stamps for postage. Premiums of sheet music given. 
Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music, from O. Ditson & Co., Boston.— 
The Garden Maid, floral song, Italian and English, 
40 cents. God Bless You, by J. R. Thomas, 35. 
What Does it Matter to Me? comic song, 30. I Knuw 
a Little Widow, 35. Welcome, my Bonnie Lad, 30. 
I Wandered by the Beech Tree, 30. Silvery Bells, 
illustrated, 50. Do I Love Thee? 40. Sleep, my 
Baby, Sleep, 35. He Loved me Once, 30. Oh, Hush 
Thee, my Baby, beautiful quartette, 60. Also, Luck 
is Up March, by Carl Faust,30, International Boat 
Race Galop, spirited and pretty piece, by Mark Has- 
ler, 50. Two Roses Polka Redowa, 30. Oriental 
March, Mollenhauer, 30. Florence Schottische, 35. 
Flashing Jewel Redowa, 30. Bachanalienne, bri- 
liant Chauson a Boire, by Wels, 75. Bourree, study 
by Bach, 25. Grotto Polka, very pretty, by Turner, 
30. Grand Army March, by same, fine martial piece, 
with handscme title-page, 40. Catalogues free. Ad- 
dress J. Starr Holloway, as above. 

Facts FoR THE LADIES :— 

For ten years past we have been using ir our 
establishment WHEELER & Wrison'’s Sewing Ma- 
chines, and also Sewing Machines of other manu- 
facturers; and, after so many years, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that WHEELER & WILSoN’s Sew- 
ing Machines are greatly superior to all others. All 
the parts of their mechanism are so strong that the 
expense for repairs is merely a trifie. Besides, they 
can execute a larger variety of sewing than all 
other machines. The simplicity of their mechanism 
makes the repairs easy, they do not tire the operator, 
and make very little noise in running. Ina word, 
they cannot fail to be of great value to persons in 
want of Sewing Machines. Sister DoRoTHEE, 

Congregation of Notre Dame, Montreal. 


WE do not think that our esteemed and old friend 
will object to our publishing the following. We 
have had dealings with Mr. Willard for the last 
thirty years, and a more honorable man we have 


never met :— 
Troy, N. Y. 

I part with regret with such old periodicals as 
yours, I have been so used to see it come to my 
counter every month for years past, and knowing 
its contents to be such that I could always recom- 
mend to every lady, I shall miss it. So long as it 
continues to as it now is and ever has been, I 
wish it may continue for ever. 

ours truly, 


L. WILLARD. 


“THE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals have instituted proceedings against George 
Holman for using his spurs on the Doctor’s sides 
while endeavoring to win the Liverpool Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase, last month. The case will be 
heard at Liverpool next Monday.” 

If it was really a medical man the rider was using 
his spurs on we should not object; but as the Doctor 
was only the horse’s name, it seems to us that the 
S. P. ©. A. is going a little toofar. They don’t want 
spurring, it seems. 


In the Ledger a lady advertises that she will take 
in washing. 
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A LonG-DsgsitreD Boox.—Messrs. Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger have just issued a work that every 
housekeeper wants and ought to have. Ladies are 
apt to write valuable receipts for cooking, preserves, 
etc., on loose slips of paper, and often lose them, or 
cannot lay their hands upon them when wanted. 
Now here we have a book that will prevent all this. 
It is entitled “‘The Hovsehold Treasury,” and it 
will deserve the name whea filled as every good 
housewife can fill it. First we are presented with a 
handsome bound volume, having & gold vignette on 
its cover of a well-set dinner-table; then we ).ave a 
department for soups, fish, meat, game and poultry, 
made dishes, oysters} salads, etc. etc.—twenty-two 
different departments, each with a handsome vig- 
nette. Now, ladies, we want you fully to understand 
what this book isintended*for. It is for youtocopy 
in your valuable receipts—new ones that you may 
get, and old ones that were in the house when you 
were at your mother’s knee—each under its separate 


head. Now, is not this an excellent idea, and is it | 


not a wonder that some one did not think of it be- 
fore? The sale of this book ought to be immense; 
because, as we have said, every lady who has any 
idee of a well-provisioned table ought to have it. 
Let us offer a bit of advice. Don’t lend it. If any 
body wants a receipt, let her come to your house 
and copy it. If loaned, you may not get it again; 
and, if you do, perhaps it will be terribly soiled. 


WALTZING by anew name. A shoddy young lady 
surprised her mother on returning from a dance by 
saying that she enjoyed the “ hugging set to music 
most bully-ly.” She had reference to waltzing, and 
why isn’t that a good name for it? 





A SENSATION IN THE FoopD Marxket.—No such 
sensation has been created in the food market during 
the present century as that occasioned by the intro- 
duction of the new staff of life (for so it may be 
justly called), known as Sea Moss Farrye. It is 
difficult to tell the truth about this extraordinary 
article of diet without being suspected of exaggera- 
tion. Prepared from a marine plant which grows 
spontaneously on the Irish coast, it is by all odds 
the cheapest species of sustenance ever offered to 
the masses; while the dishes prepared from it can- 
not be excelled, either for nutritious properties, 
epicurean flavor, or variety. TheSea Moss Faring 
Co., 53 Park Place, who own the patent under which 
it is manufactured, are doing a business in this new 
edible equal to that of the most extensive flouring 
establishments in the country, and are now erecting 
new mills to supply the ever-increasing demand. 
From a 25c. package you can preduce sizteen quarts 
of unsurpassable Blanc Mange, Custard, Farina 
Cream, Jelly, or light Puddings. Invalids and con- 
valescents find the dishes made from it more deli- 
cious, digestible, and restorative than any dainties 
of the same class derivable from ordinary sources. 

A Curious Cast.—M. Dubarle, a judge of the 
Paris Court of Appeal, has just died-from a very ex- 
traordinary cause. A few weeks ago, being in the 
country at Pomponne, where he has property, he 
attended the funeral of the mayor, and approached 
the brink of the grave to make an oration over the 
coffin. But emanations from the coffin of the mayor’s 
wife, who had been buried some months before, so 
affected the judge that he fell down in a fainting fit. 
He never thoroughly recovered, and has now died 
from what is called “ cadaverous poisoning.” 


Tue Apex Sewing Machine for $5. The vendor of 
this article, who hails from Broadway, N. Y., pub- 
lishes an article purporting to be from the Lapy’s 

K, recommending it. No such article ever ap- 
peared in our magazine. . 





MARRYING ABROAD.—Probably there are good men 
in Rome; and report says that one of our New York 
belles has made a great match there, and is to marry 
not only the handsomest man in Italy, but one pure, 
and honorable, and Christian. But all such unions 
have a dark cloud in their horizon, and home life 
there is not what it is with us; nor is the record on 
the whole cheerful. Even in Germany and Switzer- 
land, which are more like America, the wife is not 
regarded as with us, and the husband is master more 
than mate. I remember, years ago, ina New Hamp- 
shire village, having for a transient parishioner a 
lovely iady who had come with her child to be out 
of the reach of the stern Swiss husband who had 
won her from her princely Americag home to chill 
her by his cold despotism. Her face was one that 
might have been put into marble as an ideal nymph, 
such was the delicacy of feature and grace of expres- 
sion, I thought of her last September, on a Sunday 
afternoon, as I rambled among the rich vineyards of 
Vevay towards the chateau to which she went, 
years before, as a biooming bride, and the terrace 
upon which she stepped amid all that profusion of 
flowers. That was her home, her palace; yet her 
prison. She could not bear it, and fled to her old 
American home for relief—not from wickedness or 
vice, I believe, but from coldness and tyranny. As 
I looked upon that chateau, and turned my face 
homeward, I thought that I would make some note 
of the experience, and advise American parents and 
daughters to be content with American husbands, 
and prefer modest comfort to the chance of splendid 
misery. Some prizes there are in that showy lot- 
tery; but the blanks are iar more numerous and 
more emphatic, I am sure.—Osgood. 


I can’t close my note without saying a few words 
about yourcharming Lapy’s Boox. I would not be 
without it another day, and would not give it for 
any two of the other magazines published. 

Mrs. W. W. G. 


RATHER hard on the poets. An article entitled 
the **Confession of a Murderer,” concludes as fol- 
lows :— 


* Little confidence is placed in the statement of 
the prisoner, who writes poetry and shows other 
signs of weakness of mind.” 


A FASHIONABLE novelty is the Neapolitan bonnet, 
or rather headdress, as it is not made over a regular 
bonnet frame. It is for evening wear, the opera, or 
carriage, when making ceremonious calls, and at 
grand receptions. It is composed of a square lappet 
of black lace that extends over the chignon. A 
wreath ot beautiful May roses is twined across the 
front, and vines of leaves, half-opened roses, and 
buds droop over the back. 

“A Few days ago’a widower took to himself a 
second wife, and started off on a bridal tour, but 
had not gone far ere he was taken into custody for 
the non-payment of the undertaker who officiated 
at his first wife’s funeral. The bride’s father, learn- 
ing the situation of affairs, liquidated the bill, and 
sent the pair on their way rejoicing.” 

This is about equal to the German count who w«.3 
arrested on the eve of his marriage with an American 
lady by his bootmaker. The bride’s father in this 
case paid the bill, 

A CLERGYMAN, in a recent sermon, in New York, 
quoted an anecdote of an old merchant who instruct- 
ed his clerks: “When a man comes into the store 
and talks of his honesty, watch him; if he talks of 
his wealth, don’t try to sell him; if he talks of his 
religion, don’t trust him a dcllar.” 

That old clergyman was about right. True re- 
ligion, like charity, vaunteth not. 

Tue best anecdote we have heard about the late 
Dr. G—— was this: The physician had a brother, 
a reverend, A lady one day said to the former: 
“I wish you was as good a mangas your brother.” 
“A great deal better, madam,” was the reply; “‘ he 
preaches, I practice.” 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL, 


Now at this time, when Mr. Tennyson’s last vol- 
ume is in the hands of every one, it is interesting to 
learn all we can of the traditional history of the 
Holy Grail. A Welsh version of the coy d Grail 
was known in the reign of Henry I., and is men- 
tioned in Lady Charlotte Guest’s edition of the 
“* Mabinogion,” a collection of ancient Welsh legends 
and tales, The intense beauty and deep significance 
of the idea must have had a singular attraction in 
those unlettered ages, for we find the original con- 
ception adopted by all the poets of the time, not 
only ia England, but in every land where literature 
was a a and where society was seeking to re- 
form itself. Every age hasits own forms of thought 
and we soon find the simple belief in the Holy Grail 
passing into a highly elaborated romance, moulded 
to the pattern of chivalry. 

Robert de Barron’s “Roman du Saint Graal,” 
written about 1180, in part at least is a translation 
of some Welsh or Latin version of the same story. 
Then we have, very little later, the “ Queste,” by 
Christian de Troyes, who commenced the “ History 
of Launcelot of the Lake,” the same being continued 
after his death by Godfrey de Ligny. In short, the 
literature of the Trouvéres is full of the legends of 
the Sangreal. 

The Germans adopted the idea, and clothed the 
story in the richest and most gorgeous imagery. A 
temple almost inaccessible, of ee oe 
and grandeur, was supposed to exist in Biscaya, 
wherein the sacred Grail was kept and guarded. 
The whole story became the favorite subject of the 
German rhymers; but, however the details may be 
elaborated, the traditional belief held good that the 
Holy Grail had been originally conveyed to England, 
and was for a time at the Castle of Carbonek, in 
—— of the Knights of King Arthur’s Round 

able. 

In s« German romance of the middie ages, called 
“ Titurel,” the following account is given: ‘“* Astone 
of inestimable value was made into a goblet by 
Joseph of Arimathea; this was the cup used in the 
Last Supper of Christ with his disciples. On this 
oceasion it receive. miraculous powers, and in fol- 
a | years angels descended from heaven on every 
Good Friday to renew the sanctity of the wonderful 
cup. To be elected as one of the guardians of the 
Grail was the highest honor which could be attained 
by a knight in ancient times, but it demanded the 
greatest purity and nobility of character. For some 
ages none on earth was found worthy of this office, 
and therefore angels hovered in the air, bearing the 

recious cup, until the religious knight Titurel 
ounded a Temple, and an order of Templars, for the 
pene of the Grail, and was on a great moun- 

ain called Montsalvage.” % 

Recently there was exhibited a very interesting 
picture of considerable merit, which took for its 
subject “ The Uastle of the Holy Graal.” The artist, 
Count Kalekreuth, represen a medieval castle on 
a solitary rock, high in mid air, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of the grandest Pyrenean mountains. 
The mists of the valley shrouded the base; while 
the clouds of the air girdled this isolated peak, on 
which was poised the sacred temple, the object of 
hopeless aspiration. 

he idea was admirably carried out, and it is to be 
regretted that the exhibition of the picture was not 
delayed another year; for then it was comparatively 
an obscure subject, whereas now the Holy Grail is 
a household word. Whatever criticisms may 
passed—adverse or otherwise—before Tennyson’s 
oem, yet we mustall feel that in touching upon the 
Sangreal, he has, as it were, opened the door of 
some long closed chamber, where rich and rare 
relics of the past lie hid; they were there before, 
but the modern poet has touched them with his life- 
giving wand, and we behold them in a new light. 

One of the earliest productions of Caxton’s print- 
ing press was an edition of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
romance, called the “ Morted’Arthur.” This wasin 
1485, and from time to time the work has been re- 
published. The last is called the Globe ‘edition, 
1868, and is well worth the perusal of every one in- 
terested in the Arthurian legends. Malory’s ro- 
mance is a compilation; he drew his materials, he 
says, “from old gestes (stories) in Welsh, and many 
also in French, and some in English.”” In some re- 
spects he departs frem the original, but his work is 
a prose epic of at intrinsic merit. It is easy to 
see that in the “ Idylls of the ae ” as in his later 
work, Mr. Tennyson has drawn is sources of in- 





spiration from Sir Thomas Malory’s pemenietic® 

he Sangreal forms an important part of Malory’s 
prose works; he describes it as constantly appearing 
to the Knights of the Round Table; at least its 
presence is made evident, though it is not actually 
seen. In the old language they speak of the “‘ achieve- 
ment of the Sangreal.” 

It is impossible not to be attracted more and more 
as we inquire into this antique legend; its moral 
signiticance is as true now as it was in the days of 
the Celtic bards or in the age of chivalry. It is the 
something better, purer, nobler than ourselves, 
_— draws us individually to aspire after a higher 

ife. 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the origin of 
the word or words Sangreal, for so it is generally 
written in the old books. any persons maintain 
that it comes from the Latin oe oe realis, and the 
French saing réal (true blood). In the colophon or 
concluding eeoanegh of Caxton’s edition of 1485 of 
Malory’s * Joyous oke entytled La Morte d’Ar- 
thur,”’ he speaks of the “ marvellous enquestes and 
adventures” of the knights in searching for the 
“Sang real.” Others hold, and amongst them the 
learned critic Roquefort, that the words mean “holy 
cup.” Grail, they say, comes from the Provengal 
grazal, and the Latin gradalis, a kind of dish. 

At Bruges there is a chapel! dedicated to the “ true 
blood,” some drops of which are supposed to be con- 
tained in a precious casket. But at Genoa they 
claim the actual possession of the Holy Grail; they 
call it the sacro catino, and their story is that itis a 
dish formed of a single emerald, and that the Queen 
of Sheba brought it as a costly present to King Solo- 
mon, and that later it was destined to hold the pas- 
chal lamb at the Last Supper. They consider it to 
be the same sacred cup that is identified with the 
name of Joseph of Arimathea, but according to their 
account it was brought thither by the Crusaders, it 
having formed part of the — at the sack of Cxsa- 
rea in A.D. 1101. It was exhibited to the faithful, 
with great ceremony, twice aye, but may now be 
seen at any time on paymentofafee. Notwithstand- 
ing the jealous guardianship of the sacro catino, it 
was carried off Napoleon, and discovered to be 
only a beautifully-made vessel of glass. It was 
brought back from Paris in 1815. It is interesting 
as an antique relic of remarkable by mene yg 
but we prefer to relegate the beautiful legend to t 
remote past, where its mythical proportions are best 
seen. I remember to have. heard in my childhcod a 
very graceful version of the existence of the Holy 
Grail. It was told me that where a rainbow touched 
the earth, there the sacred cup would be found, if 
the seeker reached the spot before the brilliant 
colors faded. 

In the wes‘ of England there is a great deal of 
local interest connected with the legend of the Holy 
Grail and its many attendant beliefs. 

It is well known that there is an old legend that 
Joseph of Arimathea came to Britain about A. D. 63, 
and that, landing in the Bristol Channel, he estab- 
lished himself in the “ Isle of Avalon,” of which the 
Laureate makes such frequent mention. At this 
place, which we now call Glastonbury, “he built 
with wattles from the marsh a little lonely church in 
days of yore.” This spot has always been regarded 
with peculiar reverence ; and in later times arose 
that magnificent abbey which was the glory of me- 
diwval days, and is now one of the most picturesque 
ruins in England. 

Tennyson speaks of 

Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 

Almost every one knows the tradition of the ho 
thorn, It was believed to have been the staff whic 
St. Joseph brought from Palestine. Weary with his 
journey, he stuck it into the nd in the place 
which has ever since been called Weary-all Hill. 
The staff took root, grew, and ever after blossomed 
ox. Christmas day. Offshoots of what is believed to 
have been the original tree exist to the present time, 
and they actually do blossom twice a year—once in 
mid-winter. 

Several medieval writers say that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea brought the Holy Grail to Britain, viz., to 
Glastonbury ; and Tennyson, adopting the idea, says, 
“and there awhile it bode.” 

The whole place teems with legendary associa- 
tions. It is impossible not to see how Tennyson’s 
mind has dwelt with loving interest on this spot. Ee 
describes the scenery with wonderful exactness, 
shows his knowledge of the geological changes 
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which had left their mark on the old landscape. In 
the ‘‘ Passing of Arthur,” the king’s last words are, 
“TI go to the island-valley of Avilion,” which lies 


Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea ; 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound, 


Here, at Glastonbury, tradition says, Arthur and 
his queen lie buried. he curious s ory of their re- 
mains having been found in the reign of Henry II. 
is a disputed chapter in history. Some people who 
doubt the existence of Arthur himself, naturall 
doubt the fact of his burial; but, say what we wil 
there are the ancient ruins of a beautiful abbey, and 
the scattered stones 


We never tread upon, but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history. 

Otp Lord John Russell utters good sense in the 
following. It was upon the subject of introducing 
Church of England worship in the schools. He 
says :— 

“¢T am almost afraid to avow that I prefer the 
simple words of Christ to any dogmatic interpreta- 
tion of them, whether taught by the Pope, ty Luther, 
or Calvin,’ and subsequently he says, ‘Men have 
endeavored to ascertain, by metaphysical research, 
whether the Son is of the same substance as the 
Father, whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father only, or from the Fatherand the Son. These 
are subjects upon which man may differ, and yet re- 
spect each other. But there are matters of infinitely 
more importance upon which the words of Christ 
are plain to all understandings. He taught his dis- 
ciples to love one another. He taught them to pray 
to God to forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us. He taught that, 
when the traveller was robbed and wounded, it was 
not the priest and Levite, but the heterodox Samari- 
tan who relieved him. He pointed out that the 
Samaritan was neighbor to the wounded man. He 
said, “ Let those who love me obey my command- 
ments.” These commandments are not dogmatical 
definitions of the nature of God, but clear and prac- 
tical expositions of great truths.’ And these and 
the like of them the noble earl would have taught 
in our schools, and not dogmas,” 

FoLLYy OF FRETTING.—Two gardeners who were 
neighbors, had their crops of early peas killed by 
the frost. One of them came to condole with the 
other. “ Ah,” cried he,“ how unfortunate! Do you 
know, neighbor, that i have done nothing but fret 
ever since? But, bless me, you seem to have a fine 
crop coming up; what are these » “Why, these are 
what I sowed immediately after my loss.” ‘“ What! 
coming up already?” said the fretter. “ Yes,’ replied 
the other; “ while you were fretting I was working.” 


ExTRACT from a foreign letter :— 

“Patti has made an engagement for the United 
States with Maurice Strakosch, who introduced her 
to Europe, for next year, 1871; but it is said she de- 
sires to cancel it, for Russia offers the same terms— 
$2000 a night for every season she chooses to come 
there. So I think it doubtful if you will see Patti 
in New York for some time to come.” 

We hope never at that price. Ristori took away 
$300,000 with her. Nillson proposes to come on her 
own hook. We hope she may be disappointed if she 
expects to realize $2000 a night. 

THERE were twins once, one a widow and the other 
married to 2 lawyer. A gentleman on a visit was 
invited to accompany the lawyer to court; finding it 
exceedingly hot there, he left, and, meeting the 
widow, and supposing her the wife of the lawyer, he 
exclaimed : “I feel sorry for your husband, madam ; 
that is an awful hot place where he is confined,” 
We don’t know what reply the widow made, 

WE don’t believe this; but there is no knowing to 
what extremes fashion will go :— 

‘Hoops for the communion table, made so as to 
make the dress set gracefully on the kneeling figure, 
is the latest development of fashion.” 





ANSWERING LETTERS.—A correspondent writes 
in relation to a recent article in the Ledger, ‘“* How 
to Write a Letter,” and wishes the editor to say 
something about “letter answering.” Now, as we 
know our correspondent very well, and his manner 
of doing things epistolary, we can avouch that he is 
a very proper person to give counsel. He is always 
writing letters—not like Micawber, long epistles to 
persons present, but brief, pithy notes very much to 
the point. He answers letters as promptly as he 
would reply with his voice; and by the time he has 
goue through the reading of his mail, he has his aa- 
swers ready to pest. He does not hold with Napo- 
leon the Great, that two-thirds of the letters received 
will answer themselves if you let them wait. But 
he agrees with the poet, *‘ when ’tis done, then ’twere 
well it were done quickly.” 

People generally have not quite the ®@me repug- 
nance to letter answering that they have to murder, 
but most men do draw back from answering letters 
as they would from a cold siower-bath in January. 
Yet prompt replies to letters received are among the 
very best modes of “despatch of business.” The 
ccuscience is relieved, the dread is off, the thing is 
dene—well done, if done quickly. And there is no 
more acceptable compliment than an answer by re- 
turn of maii, or return of messenger. One of the 
rules at sea is that the man called shall instantly 
answer, to show that he hears, and that he is ready 
todo. There is no room for question or delay, and 
business is finished up as it proceeds. By telegraph 
in some very important matters, it is not unusual 
to have the message “ repeated” or returned, to show 
that it is correctly transmitted. 

Letters are not so expeditious—and, therefore, 
should be even more certain and satisfactory. An- 
swer at once, and let your correspondent know that 
you have heard. No matter if you have only the 
nautical “Aye, aye, sir!” to give in reply. Post 
that. Many persons think that a letter requires 
time and consideration. So it may—but it requires 
but little time in any case to show that you have 
received a message, though the full answer may 
make delay necessary. While you are doing your 
work, your friend knows that you are at it. 

Especially should notes covering remittances, 
small or large, be promptly acknowledged. A great 
deal of uncertainty is thus prevented, and the se- 
curity of the remittance is vouched for. Social in- 
vitations, or requests to meet an appointment, 
should mie be replied to at once. A habit has 
grown up of leaving such matters entirely unan- 
swered. By such neglect the host does not know 
how many he should provide for; and is not sure 
even that his invitation has reached the persons for 
whom it was intended. These little courtesies, pro- 
verly observed, make social intercourse pleasant. 

eglected, they leave danger for estrangements and 
coldness even among friends, There re many 
weightier things, which one can afford better to 
neglect than the smal! courtesies of life. 


The above article we copy from the Philadelphia 
Ledger. We may add one case. Many persons sup- 
pose that a letter containing a check payable to 
order for a small sum requires no acknowledgment; 
we say it does, for this reason. Suppose said check 
falls into the hands of a dishonest person, who 
writes the name of the payee on the back and gets 
the money. When the check is returned to you by 
the bank you see it is indorsed, and you think pro- 
perly, as you know not the signature of your corre- 
spondent. We have reference more particularly to 
small checks sent for charitable purposes. Always 
acknowledge the receipt of anything that represents 
money, a present, or for any good deed that a person 
has done you. 


Mrs. Giyrwn, of London, is organizing a “ Door- 
step Brigade.” It proposes to pony ng | a band of boys 
from ten yaape old and upwards in the discharge of 
the humble domestic duties of cleaning door-steps, 
areas, pavements, stonework, etc,, of houses. 

Why would not something of this kind answer 
here? 

“ Let us lay no temptation in the og of youth,” 
as the frog said, when he popped his head under 
water on seeing a boy pick up a stone. 
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A MODEL RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H,. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 





bb 


We have given the above design as a superior 
model for street architecture. The plans were drawn 
for Mrs. Haidaman, of Harrisburg, and the building 
is now being erected upon the river bank; it is re- 
cessed back from the house line ve feet, thus 
affording room for an ornamental yard in front. It 
will be observed, by a reference to the plans, that 
the parior, dining, and sitting-rooms are of large pro- 
portions, and every part of the house has an air of 
grandeur upon entering. A conservatory is upon 

e 





FIRST STORY. 


the rear of house, and an octangular bay is thrown 
back from it at the termination of the hall, leavin 

room to place a fountain ir the centre. The hal 
terminates with glass doors, which gives a most 
cheerful effect to the approach to the main stairway 
which is composed of walnut with heavy double rail 


Sormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








and large three inch octagonal ballusters ; the newel 
stands in the centre of the hall, and supports a bronze 
statue forming a candelabrum. At the landing di- 
rectly in front of hall there is to be a large circu- 
lar window of ornamental stained glass, throwing a 
varied tint over the stairway and entrance. 

The whole building is very imposiag, and will con- 
trast favorably with any in the country for outside 
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SECOND STORY. 


effect and interior finish. It will cost $16,000, and 
will have the oppenraee and would sell for more 
than many hundreds that are built that cost over 


000. 

ree Story.—A vestibule, 6 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; 
B hall, 10 feet wide; © parlor, 17 by 48 feet; D sit- 
ting-room. 16 by 20 feet 6 inches; E back stairway; 
F dining-room, 16 by 23 feet; G dumb-waiter; 
China closet; 1 conservatory. 

Second Story.—K sitting-room; L alcove; M cham- 
bers; N bath-room; O closets; P hall; R balcony. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

0. gotan attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. B. D. B.—Sent pattern April 19th. 

Mrs. P. J. T.—Sent articles by express 26th, 

Mra. W. E. J.—Sent articles 26th. 

Mrs. W. L. W.—Sent articles 29th. 

Mrs. L. A. F.—Sent rubber gloves 29th, 

Mrs. D. W.—Sent rubber gloves 29th. 

Mrs. A. E. H.—Sent rubber gloves 29th. 

Miss N. H.—Sent articles by express 29th. 

Mrs. G. W. W.—Sent articles 29th. 

Mrs. J. H. M.—Sent pattern May 5th. 

Mrs. W. J. C.—Sent braid, etc. by express 5th, 

Mrs. MceM.—Sent lead comb 5th. 

Mrs. R. J. M.—Sent lead comb 5th, 

Mra. E. T. A.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. N. G.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. P. W. B.—Sent hair ring 6th, 

S. S.—Sent hair ring 6th. 

Mrs. C. A. H.—Sent pattern 13th, 

Mrs, ©. E. T.—Sent pattern 13th, 

Miss S. R.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. C. I. C.—Sent pattern 13th, 

F. W. S.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. J. T. P.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. M. V. L —Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. H. A.—Sent hair work by express 13th. 

Mrs. E. 8. S.—Sent articles by express 13th, 

Mrs. C. A. M.—Sent lead comb 18th. 

E. A. W.—Sent pattern 18th. 

A New Subscriber.—A gentleman is always sup- 

sed to be polite enough to offer his arm, if not, a 
ady should walk along without noticing the omis- 
sion. 

A. L. F.—Thank you for your complimentary let- 
ter. Sent music to Mr, Holloway. 

A Young lady.—1. No; one is sufficient, 2. Yes. 

Lobelin.—1. On the left side ofthe groom. 2. Yes. 
8. No; the host precedes with the most distinguished 
lady present, or the oldest. 3. No, 4. The gentle- 
men. 5, We don’t see how you can pronounce the 
three words different from the way they are written, 
Discommode is correct; disremember is not. 

A Twenty Years’ Subscriber.—The pattern desired 
will be given soon, 

A Reader.—We would not like to recommend any- 
thing, except corn-starch, put over and wiped off. 

Etta.—i. When the parents furnish the linen it is 
usual to mark it with the name of the daughter, 2, 
The bride’s mother sends the invitations. 3. The 
bridegroom paysthe minister. 4. The bride’s eldest 
sister is first bridemaid. 5. The principal bridemaid 
stands next the bride, and holds the gloves and bcu- 
quet during the service. 6. No jewelry except dia- 
monds or pearls, 

Miss D. H.—Short dresses are wora for walking, 
long dresses in house. 

Mollie.—Use glycerine. 

R —Let a lawyer draw your will; it will prevent 
trouble. 

G. V. D.—Yes, but address your compositions to 
Mr. J. S. Holloway, editor Musical Department of 
Lapy’s Book, Care L, A. Godey. 

Rota D.—Gentlemen sometimes wear engagement 
rings, but not often. 

Jessie.—White paper with a colored monogram 
and envelopes to correspond with paper is the most 
fashionable at present. Envelopes nearly square. 

Topsy.—A woman’s tact will discover when a gen- 
tleman is — in leve with her or — amusing 
himself. How long an engagement should last js a 
difficuit postion to answer. 

Lillie M.—Washing the hair once a week will not 
make it coarse, neither will it make it lighter than 
its natural color. It will be serviceable. The teeth 
Should be cleaned night and morning, 

Bettie.—A mere superstition about the opal. It 
has no such properties. 
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Mrs. R. 8S. A.—White coral may be washed with 
soap and water, with a little soda in it. You may 
carefully brush it with a nail brush. 

P. R.—We consider five feet four inches quite tall 
enough for a lady. 


Fashions, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSORIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department wiil 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required, Springand autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the grapes expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for iosses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 

eneral style of the person, on which much depends 
n choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of black grenadine, made with a 
court train, with an underdress of lilac silk, the 
front trimmed with narrow ruffles. The train is 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle of grenadine, headed 
with a fold of lilae satin. The upper part, an apron 
front, is trimmed with ruches of lilac satin, fastened 
with tabs of the same at the sides and in the middle 
of the back. Lilac silk waist, with low square cor- 
sage of black grenadine; lilac sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of white organdy, with an 
underskirt of pink silk. The overdress is composed 
of two skirts, trimmed with Valenciennes lace and 
a pink satin quilling, fastened on the upper skirt 
and front breadth with pink roses. Plain corsage, 
cut square in front; open sleeves, trimmed with a 
deep fall of lace, and bouquets of roses on the shoul- 
ders. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with pink 
roses, 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of silver-gray silk, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a row of 
black thread lace, put on in scallops, headed with a 
band of blue velvet; upper skirt trimmed to cor- 
respond, made slightly douffant. Itis cutin ascallop 
at the side, the trimming finished with a bouquet of 
field fowers. Low corsage, open heart shape to the 
waist, with revers of blue velvet, edged with white 
lace. Blaek spotted net scarf, fastened on the back 
of the bodice, and coming around in front, fastened 
a little to the right side with flowers. Hair puffed 
in front, curls in back; wreath of blue flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white grenadine, trimmed with 
plaited ruffies to the waist, edged with narrow black 
velvet. i:assque corsage, cut surplice in front, with 
revers, trimmed with narrow velvet, and fastened 
with a velvet bow. Puffed sleeves, divided by bands 
of velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of pearl-colored Hernani, made with 
one skirt, trimmed with a plaited ruffle, headed with 
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two quillings of the same, with a band of green satin 
in the centre. Two long tabs of the grenadine fall 
at each side, cut pointed, finished with fringe, and 
trimmed with green satin. Plain low corsage, with 
pointed cape, trimmed with satin and fringe; open 
sleeves. Sash bow, with three ends of green satin 
in back. 

tig. 6.—Dress for little girl of pink silk, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with two 
narrow plaited ruffles, the upper with one. Low 
square corsage, trimmed with a ruche of silk ; plaited 
underwaist of thin white muslin; sash of pink 
ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of lilac silk, trimmed with five plait- 
ed ruffies, headed with a narrow satin fold. Plain 
corsage, trimmed with bretelles of quilled silk and 
satin. Open sleeves to correspond. Overskirt of 
black lace, looped at the sides and back with lilac 
satin bows. 

Fig. 2.—Walking suit of two shades of gray silk ; 
the lower skirt is trimmed with one ruffle, headed 
with a puff and ruches; upper skirt of the lighter 
shade of silk, trimmed with two ruffles; it is open 
in the front and bouffant in the back. Corsage, with 
jacket set on, trimmed with ruffles, the ruffles put 
on heart-shaped in front. Coat sleeves, with puff at 
elbows and armhole. White chip bonnet, trimmed 
with green velvet and white aigrette. 

Fig. 3.—Suit of écru buff Foulard silk; the lower 
one trimmed with three satin folds; the upper one 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle, headed with a satin 
band. Jacket cut with points at the sides, and 
trmmmed to correspond. Coat sleeves. Leghorn 
hat, trimmed with black velvet and buff feather. 
Black illusion veil. 

Fig. 4.—Black grenadine dress, trimmed with two 
ruffies on the skirt. Plain corsage, cut heart-shape 
in front. Coat sleeves, with cuffs cut in scallops and 
bound with satin. Satin pannier, made of three 
rows of scallops bound with satin. Satin bow at 
waist, 

Fig. 5.—Suit of green and white percale ; the lower 
skirt made of plain green, trimmed with one ruffle, 
headed with three rows of braid; upper skirt and 
sacque made of the striped; the sacque is trimmed 
with a fancy white cotton braid. Green and white 
straw hat, trimmed with green feather. Spotted 
black veil. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Fashionable slippers, made of 
bronze kid. Fig.7 is cut with three straps across 
the top of foot. 

Fig. 8.—Chignon composed of plaits and a large 
bunch of curls. 

Fig. 9.—Collar and habit shirt to turn back over 
dress, made of Valenciennes iace, finished off at waist 
with a bow of pink and black velvet. 


BUTTONHOLES, 


Buttonholes require great care to make firmly and 
evenly; the accompanying illustrations will greatly 
facilitate a worker, as they show several styles suit- 
able for various materials. The buttonhole marked 
Fig. 4is intended for cloth and other thick, strong 
materials; it is worked from right to left, and the 
needle inserted at the back; the manner of drawing 
together is shown in Fig. 3. The buttonhole (Figs. 
5 and 6) is intended for washing material, the thread 
darned round making it stronger. Fig. 5 shows the 
manner of working. Not quite so simple in its con- 
struction is Fig. 7, for, besides being darned twice 
round, the needle is inserted at the outer edge instead 





of theinner. Fig. 9 illustrates it in fine thread, and 
Fig. 8 in coarse cotton. Fig. 10 is worked with but- 
tonhole stitches, and a row of back stitches, all 
round a short distance from the edge to make it 
strong. Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the manner of form. 
ing false buttonholes. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of green China crape 
trimmed with black satin and black thread lace, 
‘Che Stuart frill around the throat is of fine muslin, 
plaited. 

Fig. 2—Walking-costume. Train skirt of lilac 
poult de soie, bordered and trimmed with flounces of 
the same down the sides, sewn on with a heading and 
an inch wide row of lilac velvet. The space between 
the flounces, which measures one inch at the waist, 
and ten inches at the bottom of the skirt, is decorated 
with five rows of satin, and in the centre of each line 
there are a bow and ends. The high bodice is orna. 
mented in front with rows of satin and bows. The 
sleeves terminate with a five inch frill, divided with 
satin; there is a row of satin above the frill. A 
Carrick paletdt, without sleeves, made of white cash- 
mere, forming at the back five wide box-plaits. The 
capes are bordered with violet satin. A satin col- 
lar, with a small trefoil at each point of it. 

Fig. 3.—Promenade-costume. Round skirt of silk 
poplin. The front breadth is bordered at the sides 
and edge with satin, and ornamented with five Van- 
dykes of the same. At the back the skirt is bor- 
dered with an eight-inch plaited flounce, the heading 
to which consists of a row of fringe and a row of satin, 
with upright loops of velvet, fastened with a poplin 
button. Bodice, with tunic basques; it is half high 
both at the back and front, the opening being round 
in front and square at the back. It has narrow satin 
revers before, and three-inch velvet straps descend- 
ing from the square opening behind; velvet waist- 
band. The basque forms panniers at the sides, and 
turns back with revers behind. A three-inch fringe, 
headed with satin, borders the basque. 

Figs. 4and 5.—Sea-bathing-costume of black serge; 
trousers fastened at the knee with leglets of striped 
woollen material. Tight-fitting tunic, buttoned at 
the side, and fitted to the waist with a leather belt. 
Hat of oil-silk, to fall down in a point at one side, 
finished with a scarlet worsted tassel. The hat is 
bound with scarlet braid. 

Figs. 6and7—Scarf fichu. This useful fichu, when 
made of the same material as the dress, will forma 
useful covering for a promenade foilette. It can be 
made of white cashmere, and trimmed with scarlet 
or black velvet and fringe, or of black faille. Our 
model is made of gray poplin, bordered with a ruche 
of the same, and trimmed with rich black silk fringe 
and with three rows of narrow black velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for a girl from ten to twelve. This 
dress is made of gray poplin, and trimmed with 
flounces of the same, headed with crossbands of 
black satin, piped at each edge with white satin. 
The trimmings are laid on the skirt to simulate a 
tunic, opening in front. The jacket is double 
breasted; the revers, basques, and pockets are all 
ornamented with satin. This costume may be re- 
produced in wash goods, 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back view of an Italian 
bodice, made of black velvet. These bodices are 
worn over white muslin waists. 

Fig. 11 represents a swansdown fan, with a white 
handle and little birds with movable springs. The 
white feathers are firmly sewn close together upon 
a round of card-board eight inches in diameter. The 
back is afterwards covered with white satin or 
moire, with a ruche at the edge. 
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Fig. 13 gives the largest—the centre—bird in full 
size, which may be easily made with colored fea- 
thers. First make the body according to Fig. 13, 
entirely of wadding. This will require to be sewn 
through with a few stitches to keep it in shape. 
The beak is the point of a very fine quill; the broad 
dark tail with a green edge is a part of a peacock’s 
feather called the eye. The body is covered with 
the glittering goldish-green fibres of the feather cut 
up in little bits. The wings may be made of two 
dark stiff wing-feathers of any small bird, and the 
place where they are put on is hidden by putting 
some more of the green fibres. 

Fig. 14.—Morning-robe for a girl from eight to ten. 
This robe may be made either of cashmere, poplin, 
orsatin cloth. The skirt is gored, and the pointed 
trimming of the same material, ornamented with 
silk braid, is laid on the skirt to simulate a tunic. 
There is a braiding decoration at the corner of the 
skirt, and the sash is likewise braided. Made of 
white cashmere, braided with scarlet, this style of 
robe is particularly pretty. 

Fig. 15.—Dress for ijittle girl of green chambray, 
cut gored. It is open sidewise from the throat to 
the bottom of the skirt, and trimmed with a narrow 
ruffie of the same; white braid and buttons. A 
ruffle also extends around the bottom of the skirt, 
beaded with braid. 

Fig. 16.—Bow for the hair, made with loops and 
ends of green satin, and has a gold and black ena- 
melled butterfly lighting upon it. 

Fig. 17.—Sash of white musiin and black velvet. 
The trimming of this sash consists of two strips of 
plaited muslin, two inches wide, and black velvet 
ribbon, two-fifths of an inch and four-fifths of an 
inch wide. The sash itself is formed of two long 
lappets, each twenty-three inches long, nineteen 
inches wide, rounded off at the ends, and of two 
other lappets, each fourteen inches wide, four-fifths 
of an inch long in front, three inches and four-fifths 
long in the back. The bow in the middle of the 
back is made of the wider black velvet ribbon. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 28.) 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Front and back view of suit for girl 
of white piqué. The skirt is trimmed with two nar- 
row cambric ruffles, headed with a band of colored 
chambray. A mantilla cape of the same, with long 
tabs back and front, is trimmed to correspond. A 
small hood is fastened on the back. Coat sleeves, 
with cuff. White straw hat, trimmed with blue 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for girl of ten years, of blue grena- 
dine, made with two skirts, trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle, headed with aruche of silk. Fulicorsage, cut 
heart shape, trimmed with ruche; open sleeves, 
Hat of white chip, trimmed with blue. 2 

Fig. 4.—Suit for girl of twelve years, made of buff 
linen, with a side plaiting trimming the bottom of 
the skirt. Jacket of the same, trimmed with a band 
of green chambray, edged with a narrow braid. Coat 
sleeves, with cuff of same. Leghorn hat, trimmed 
with green velvet and gauze veil. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for boy of three years, of black and 
white plaid poplin, the edge of skirt trimmed with a 
band of blue velvet. Blue cashmere jacket, fastened 
with straps across the front. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with band of plaid. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


As most of our fair readers are now preparing for 
their summer sojourn at a watering-place cr a more 





quiet resort, we will endeavor to aid them by giving 
a few hints on making morning dresses,ete White 
stands first in favor. Many dresses are imported 
ready made, or made up from imported patterns by 
our large furnishing houses. Thesecan also be made 
without much trouble at home by the aid of the ever 
useful sewing machine, as tucks, puffs, and ruffles 
predominate. For the benefit of those who do not 
use a machine, and desire to make their own dresses, 
we notice machine-tucked bands of fine cambric, 
with tucks in groups, tucks running slantwise, and 
in almost every manner imagined or desired. The 
tucks rre even and regular, the stitching is admir- 
ably done, and the material fine. These can be in- 
serted between the ruffles and puffs of dresses. For 
the latter, the woven puffs of Victoria lawn, Swiss 
eambric, or linen, consisting of irom four to eight 
puffs in a strip are convenient. Fluted ruffles of 
Swiss muslin and of cambric, stitched to narrow 
bands are seen in three widths, in pieces of six yards 
each. 

We will describe two morning dresses forming part 
of a charming trousseau. A dress of fine cambric 
muslin, trimmed round the bottom with a gathered 
flounce, headed with a band of embroidered inser- 
tion. The bodice is high in the back but low in 
front, and rounded, It is ornamented with braces 
of cerise velvet of a new shaye, edged with Honiton 
lace; the sash is of plain velvet, with a puff at the 
back ; the sleeves are trimmed with lace and velvet. 
Another, a dress of Nainsook, with a trimming of 
cut out linen patterns, worked in appliqué upon very 
clear muslin. The skirt, just touching the ground, 
is ornamented with seven small flounces with fluted 
headings. These flounces are divided by a garland 
of leaves cut out of linen, and worked as above de- 
scribed ; the bodice is made with basques of a new 
shape, with patterns in appliqué, and a border of 
deep Valenciennes lace. These basques are joined 
together by bows of rose-colored ribbon ; the sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond, are loose and wide. 

All the skill of our lingeres is now expended upon 
chemisettes of various kinds to wear with low or 
open dresses. The shape of the chemisette, of 
course, varies according to that of the dress bodice, 
which is either square, round, or heart-shaped, 

Fichus are most worn with low dresses; they are 
made of muslir, trimmed with insertion and Vaien- 
ciennes, or M-:chlin lace. The fichu is extremely 
becoming to ladies who are thin and slight, who 
should, on the other hand, avoid the square-cut 
bodice, which siways makes one appear thinner, 
and is, therefore, suited to ladies who possess a 
goodly share of embonpoint. These little things 
shouid be noticed, for they are sometimes the secret 
which makes some ladies always dress well, while 
others have not tact to choose what would suit them, 
With a good, well-proportioned figure, a lady will 
look well in any style of dress; but if she inclines 
to any extreme of thinness or embonpoint, she must 
make use of a little art to conceal it. The very thin 
will do well to adopt the pretty fichus crossed in 
front, and the heart-shaped open dress, aiso the 
short, loose jacket, just open enough in front to 
show the full lace jabot. The stout should wear the 
square-cut bodice, with clear muslin or tulle chemi- 
sette, and beware of bouilions and other puffed-out 
trimmings. It should also be borne in mind that 
light colors and white make one look stouter, and 
black and dark colors make one look thinner. 
Striped materials, Vandyked and spiked trimmings 
are becoming to slim and stout figures; and flounces, 
scallops, and ruches to those that are the reverse. 
It is well known that a snort waist makes the figure 
look shorter, and a long one causes it to appear 
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taller. Young ladies wear white muslin fichus over 
high dresses instead of mantles, and also fichus of 
black silk, edged with fringe or guipure. 


gray dresses, is $5 50 per yard. Jardiniére sashes 


are of black or white ribbon, with brocaded or gay 


| embroidered ends. 


Silk dresses are still trimmed with velvet, which | 


is more fashionable than ever, and used as a trim- 
ming even for gauze and grenadine dresses. A dress 
of mauve glacé silk is trimmed with violet velvet. 
The velvet trimming is cut out in scallops, and edged 
with a narrow silk fluting. The train-shaped skirt 
is ornamented with five wide strips of violet velvet, 
veiled over with white lace. The bodice is made with 
two points in front, and two small square basques at 


the back ; the bodice is open in front in the shape of | 


a heart, and trimmed with velvet and lace; the 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

For very young ladies there seems to be a greater 
tendency to aimplicity in the arrangement of the 
hair; but this remark applies to ca es where youth- 
ful redundancy of tresses renders no concealment 
advisable. The hair is allowed to be curled or 
crimped, and tied with a colored ribbon. For more 
advanced belles, curls are again in favor, not worn 
as in former times, on either side of the face, but 
commencing from the crown of the head, and falling 
down to the shoulders, and short curls worn in front 
on the forehead. But as curls are not a very con- 
venient style of coiffure for the summer season, the 
heat being very apt to make the curls vanish quickly, 
we will describe the new chigrcn, if we may still use 
that much abused word. It can be formed in two 
modes, with large rouleaux at the side and a thick 
plait in the centre, or with two crosswise rouleaux 
in the middle, and a large plait round these forming 
a coronet at the top of the head. This is really a 
very pretty and becoming style. The front hair is 
brushed up and laid in small rouleaux resembling 
curls in rows on the head. The hair is worn low on 
the neck and very forward on the head; curls are 
very frequently introduced between these rouleaux 
or plaits. These are usually of additional hair. 
Many persons wear a thick braid fastened in their 
owa hair, and all dressed together, others have the 
coiffures ready to pin on. The dressed coiffures are 
really very convenient; they are all ready for use, 
and take but a few moments to fasten in their place. 

In gloves the shades mostly worn this season are 
the various shades of silver gray, golden brown, 
green, blue, pink, and violet. In every case the 
color is uniform with the costume, and the hand- 
some Marquise style, either in one or two fasten- 
ings, seems to be the favorite. The Harris seamless 
glove has no seam on the side, and gives a better fit 
and neater appearance to the hand. Among fabric 
gloves of English make is a new mixture of silk and 
lisle thread, durable and cool, a pleasant relief from 
kid for summer wear. These are long at the wrist, 
numbered and fitted with the perfection of a kid 
glove, and may be had in dark pepper and salt gray 
and brown or drab with white. Laced back white 
thread gloves, in all sizes from infants’ to ladies’, 
are very dressy, and will wash with but little shrink- 
ace. Thread gauntlets, buff, white, or gray with 
black stitching, are neat and serviceable, 

Passementerie ornaments, fan bows, postilions, 
and peplums take the place of sashes on elaborate 
silks or woollen goods; but wide ribbon sashes, 
formed of a mass of loops and fringed ends, are 


To match the Persian sashes are narrow ribbons 
for cravat bows, a bar of Persian cclors alternating 
with a solid color. Brocaded ribbons two inches 
wide also for bows at the throat. For the hair are 
two bows of irregular loops of taffeta ribbon, fast- 
ened just back of the ears, and joined with a band of 
ribbon, plaited in shells, worn as a coronet, or else 
passing across the centre of the back hair. Another 
simple and pretty fancy is a narrow ribbon bow, 
placed amidst the front crépes, and two long ends of 
ribbon hanging over the back braids, held together 
half-way down by a second bow, 

The frills and ruffs, illustrated from month to 
month in the book, are now generally adopted, 
They are worn with both high and low-throated 
dresses, standing frills of Valenciennes being used 
with high dresses ; full Elizabethan ruffs and Stuart 


| fraises of clear white muslin, box-plaited and edged 


| with lace, with heart-shaped oorsages. 


Loops of 
bright-colored satin or velvet ribbon between each 
box-plait add to the beauty of the ruff. For light 
mourning ruffs, white organdy, edged with footing, 


| is used. The band holding the plaits in the centre 


worn with summer costumes and muslin draperies, | 
| than the demi-trains of house dresses, but these are 


A novelty in sashes is the Persian, solid black, 
white, or colored ribbon, with a deep border at the 
euds woven in gay Persian colors and design, with 
the ends finished with crimped fringe in all the colors 
of the border. Double faced gros grain ribbon ten 
inches wide is sold in all colors. Wide biack velvet 
ribbon for sashes, to wear with white, écru, and 


should be appliqué embroidery over black ribbon, 
The use of lace ruffles at the neck and wrists is a 
revival of an old fashion. 

Black lace sacques are even more popular than 
they have been, if that is poss.>le. They can be 
had in thread, guipure, and imitation thread; they 
are worn for street or house costume. Points of 
both black and white lace continue as popular, 
With a white and black point any lady can have an 
endless variety of costumes; for they can be beauti- 
fully draped as an overskirt, and can be arranged in 
an endless variety of modes to give elegance and 
style to an otherwise plain (oilette. 

White muslin and organdy dresses are worn over 
silk underdresses of any color from black to palest 
écru. Clear white muslin should always be selected, 
as those with a blue tinge do not look well over 
many light shades. <A pearl-colored trained silk 
skirt, finished at the edge merely with a thick cord, 
has an overskirt of white organdy as long as the 
dress, and trimmed en tablier with Valenciennes in- 
sertion and lace, The waist is low with a lace bertha. 
The scarf sash of wide pearl-colored ribbon is fast- 
ened below the telt in front, and has hanging ends 
on the right side to catch up the muslin skirt. A 
Parisian dress of white organdy has three rows of 
Valenciennes insertion three inches wide around the 
trained skirt, and a box-plaited rv che of the muslin 
between each row. A loxg casaque with flowing 
sleeves is much trimmed with Valenciennes, a row 
of insertion passing down the back of the garment, 
This is intended to be worn over either white mus- 
lin or colored silk, and is suitable for an evening or 
carriage dress. 

A rumor prevails that long dresses are to be re- 
vived for the street. We should be sorry to have to 
chronicle such a fashion, and we do not know what 
another seascn may bring forth; but at present 
there are no trained walking-dresses among the 
importations from the best French houses, nor are 
they made by the best modistes. There are carriage 
costumes with very slightly trained skirts, shorter 


worn merely fordriving. And there are court trains, 


| belted over short skirts, and draped very short when 





worn in the street; but regular walking-dresses in- 
variably have round skirts just short enough to e8- 
cape the ground, and we sincerely hope they will 
long continue 60, FasHION, 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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For Description of Engravings on this Sheet see Fashion Department. 
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SITTING IN THE RORCH. 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


By Mt. #. fackelton. 


Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia, 








Allegretto scherzando., 


PIANO, 


1. The fields lay bright in the soft twilight, And the air was sweet and still, 
2. With bright hair roll’d like waves of gold, My sweet wild rose is fair, 










walked with Sue, where the ro - ses grew, othe vine-covered porch on the hill. 
brown eyes smiled, till half be - guiled, I whis-pered my se - cret there. 
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SITTING IN THE PORCH. 
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Sopra 

Sitting her side, Sitting by her side, Um - der the starlight still, 
Tenor. 
_ ad 7 : 

Sitting by herside, Sitting by her side, Un - der the starlight still, 
Bass. 5 —o-0-0-@ —« ooo 

Sitting by her side, Sitting by her side, Un - der the starlight still, 
Tae 
— --g@ — 
$3 

PIANO . 


world looked bright to my heart that night, Sit-ting in the porch on the 
io 


eo 


world looked bright to my heart that night, 


Sit-ting in the porch on the 
a 


world looked bright to my heart that night, Sitting in the porch on the hill. 











BONNETS AND HATS. 
(Sec Description, Fashion Department.) 
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